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PREFACE 


In  coni])ilin};  this  llaiulbook  and  Guidu  as  a Souvenir  of 
the  eii'hty-second  Animal  Meeting  of  the  British  Medieal 
Assoeiation.  the  endeavour  lias  been  to  prox'ide  a brief 
history  and  description  of  the  City  id'  Aberdeen,  of  its  f'ni- 
versitv,  and  of  its  Medical  and  Educational  Institutions, 
written  mainly  by  medical  men  of  Bon-Accord  for  the 
information  of  their  professional  brethren  from  the  smith. 

The  Editor  of  the  llrilish  Medical  Joiiriial  kindl)'  gave 
]iermission  for  the  articles  on  the  City  and  University  to  be 
copied  from  the  pages  of  that  Journal,  while  the  .section  on 
" Medical  Institutions  ” has  been  specially  written  by  local 
medical  men  of  recognised  standing  and  authority. 

.Mr.  George  Smith.  I.I..D.,  Director  of  Studies,  contributes 
the  Section  on  “ Educational  Institutions  ” ; Professor 
Marnoch  furnishes  an  historical  article  on  “ .Aberdeen  Doc- 
tors," ami  Dr.  \V.  U.  Pirie  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  .\rtists  of  " the  very  cradle  of  Scottish  .Art."  The 
inspiring  story  of  the  ancient  Mcdico-Chiriirgical  Society  of 
.\berdcen  is  told  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Captain 
Rorie,  K..\.M.C.  (T.F.),  records  the  careersof  many  prominent 
Medical  Graduates  of  .Aberdeen  Universitx',  who  have  served 
their  King  and  Country. 

I'he  book  is  intended  not  only  as  a short  medical  history 
of  tin-  City,  but  also  as  a Guide  to  " .Aberdeen  and  twal' 
mile  ronn,”  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  stranger  within  the 
gates  may  be  heliied  on  his  way  by  the  ma])s  and  dcscriiHivo 
routes  in  Section  IX. 

I have  to  e.\)iress  my  indebtedness  to  the  numerous  con- 
tributors to  the  Handbook,  and  siiecially  to  the  Publishers, 
who  have  been  unsparing  in  their  eltorts  to  jiroduce  a useful 
and  artistic  Souvenir  of  the  eighty-.second  meeting  of  the 
.Association. 


.\hi;kiiei;n. 

July 


J.  Scott  Riddei.i.. 
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SECTION  I 


THE  CITY  OF  ABERDEEN 

I’lifiriitU-d  from  the  “ lirilish  McilUal  Journal  ” of  January  j,  nji  ( 

Aberdeen  is  an  ancient  city  of  great  liistoric  interest  and 
is  famous  as  one  of  the  centres  of  the  liighcr  education  in 
Scotland.  It  is  also  the  chief  seaport  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land and  a place  of  considerable  commercial  imporfance. 
It  is  a royal  burgh  and  the  scat  of  an  old  bishopric  witlr  a 
cathedral,  once  of  great  size  and  magnilicence,  till  it  fell 
on  ev'il  days  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; though  shorn  of  its 
ancient  majesty  it  is  still  an  imposing  structure.  It  is  tlic 
county  town  and  the  depot  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders. 
The  population  in  1911  was  163,891  ; how  rapidly  it  has 
grown  during  the  last  hundred  years  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  was  26,992  ; 
in  1841,  63,262;  in  1851,  71,973;  in  1881,  105,076;  in 
1891,  121,623  ; and  in  1901,  153,503.  In  the  closing  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  tlie  population  was  about  3,000. 
The  city  covers  more  than  ten  miles  in  area.  It  has  a 
picturesque  position  on  the  North  Sea,  lying  between  the 
estuaries  of  two  rivers,  the  Dec  and  the  Don.  Formerly 
divided  into  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  former  on 
the  dark  and  treacherous-looking  Don,  the  latter  on  the 
bright  and  sparkling  Dee,  it  is  now  one  city. 

From  the  material  of  which  it  is  mostly  built  Aberdeen 
is  known  as  the  Granite  City.  As  is  said  in  the  Baronial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by 
Robert  William  Billings  and  William  Burn  : 

It  1ms  often  been  remarked  that  if  the  tide  of  prosperity  were  to  desert 
I.,ondon,  and  the  population  to  leave  it,  in  a very  few  years  it  would  present 
nothing  but  a large  heap  of  brickdust,  with  here  and  there  a stone  ruin 
rising  through  the  mass.  If  the  same  fate  should  overtake  all  our  cities 
together,  the  very  last  to  lose  its  original  shape  and  structure  would  be 
Aberdeen,  where  all  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  public  edifices  are  built  of 
that  indestructible  material,  granite,  which  has  left  us  the  edifices  of  the 
ancient  Eygptiaus  fresh  and  clean  after  three  thousand  years  have  passed 
over  them. 

A stranger  is  struck  by  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the 
architecture  of  the  principal  streets,  but  also  by  the  austerity 
of  the  style.  This  is  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  granite 
and  the  cost  of  carving  it  into  mouldings,  but  it  well  ex- 
presses the  simple,  solid  character  of  the  people.  As  an  un- 
named writer  has  said  : 

The  impre.ssion  which  forces  itself  upon  the  visitor  is  tlie  sense  of  solidity 
and  permanence  and  of  constant  progression,  and  a little  knowledge  of  its 
prominent  men  conveys  this  sense  as  part  of  their  personality ; men  of 
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quiet  strciiKtli,  fine  business  percei)tion,  ami  almost  stnbI)orn  pertinacity  of 
purpose,  qualities  which  have  cloulrtlcss  come  from  their  surrouncliiiKS  and 
wliich  have  imbued  them  with  a large  share  of  characteristics,  which  are 
pcrliaps  national.  AH  around  are  fine  buildings,  and  in  the  growth  of  tlic 
citj'  do  we  see  the  prosperity  which  comes  out  of  industry  and  good  business 
foresight  and  liabit. 

A more  poetical  name  for  Aberdeen  is  the  “ Silver  City 
by  the  Sea."  To  appreciate  the  appropriateness  of  this 
designation,  Aberdeen  should  be  seen  after  a heavy  rain, 
when  the  light  grey  granite  of  the  houses  and  stately  public 
buildings  gleams  in  the  sun  with  a silvery  sheen  which  gives 
it  a fascinating  though  somewhat  cold  beauty.  The  cold- 
ness of  aspect,  however,  does  not  express  the  character  of 
its  people,  who  are  eminently  sociable.  As  William  Watson 
has  well  said  : 

But  on  thy  heart  hath  tail’ll  no  touch  of  frost, 

O city  of  the  pallid  brow  austere. 

Grey,  wintry-featured,  sea-throned  Aberdeen  ! 


A stranger  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  substantial-looking,  well-built  houses,  many  of 
them  ornamented  with  the  light,  graceful  turret  adopted 
from  the  old  French  chateau  arcliitecture,  and  curious 
crow’s  step  indentations  of  the  gables.  These  houses  are 
the  outward  symbol  of  the  life  within,  which  is  marked  bjr 
comfort,  sociability,  and  good  fellowship.  Contrary  to  the 
proverbial  notion  of  Scottish  canniness  in  money  matters, 
there  are  no  more  liberal  people  to  be  found  than  in  .Aber- 
deen. This  characteristic  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
shrewdness  that  has  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Jew  who 
went  to  Aberdeen  thinking  he  would  find  the  simple  Hyper- 
boreans an  easy  prey.  He  was  soon  driven  to  seek  more 
likely  hunting  grounds,  remarking  as  he  left  that  he  had 
found  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Gladstone  once  said  there 
were  no  longer-headed  people  in  the  kingdom  than  the 
Aberdonians.  The  late  Sir  Francis  Galton  described  the 
inhabitants  as  the  ugliest  folk  in  Great  Britain,  but  we  are 
sure  that  this  verdict  will  not  be  endorsed  by  any  one  who 
has  good  opportunities  for  observation.  From  a eugenic 
point  of  view,  the  appearance  of  vigorous  health  in  the  young 
women,  even  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  should  have 
appealed  to  him. 

The  electric  tramway  service  is  so  conveniently  arranged 
that  a good  general  idea  of  the  city  can  be  got  in  a couple 
of  hours  by  going  on  the  outside  of  a car  round  the  sj’stem 
known  as  " the  circular  route.”  One  who  wishes  to  see  it 
in  a less  American  way  can  visit  nearly  every  part  worth  a 
vi.sit  on  two  or  three  afternoon  excursions  on  foot.  There 
arc,  of  course,  many  spots  where  one  should  linger.  The 
view  down  Union  Street  to  the  IMarket  Cross,  with  the 
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County  and  Municipal  Buildings  at  the  bottom  on  the  left, 
shows  the  very  heart  of  the  modern  city.  King’s  College 
in  the  old,  and  Marischal  College  with  its  magnificent  IMitchell 
Tower  in  the  new  town,  will  attract  historians  and  lovers  of 
architectural  beauty.  Round  about  the  stately  buildings 
of  Marischal  College  are  many  streets  which  are  now  slums, 
but  which  are  interesting  as  relics  of  the  past  and  as  object- 
lessons  of  the  manner  in  which  people  lived  up  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  .\mong  these  are  the  Gallowgate,  along 
which  those  doomed  to  death  were  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  Heading  Hill  below  Castle  Hill  where  to-day 
stand  the  barracks.  The  Guest  Row  (Holy  Ghost  Row),  a 
narrow  thoroughfare,  now  a squalid  haunt  of  social  outcasts, 
was  once  the  dwelling-place  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  it  there 
stands  a house  which  still  bears  upon  it  evidences  of  vanished 
greatness.  It  is  marked  by  an  entry  with  a lamp  over  it 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  a lodging-house  ; within  is  a 
fine  carved  doorway.  The  oldest  part  dates  from  1580. 
It  was  once  the  residence  of  Provost  Sir  George  Skene, 
whose  coat  of  arms  may  be  seen  above  the  doorway.  In 
1745  it  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his 
way  to  and  from  the  field  of  Culloden — the  army  com- 
manded by  the  “ Butcher  ” levied  heavy  spoil  from  the  city 
in  which  they  were  quartered.  Another  narrow  winding 
thoroughfare  leading  down  towards  the  harbour,  and  ending 
near  the  lower  end  of  Market  Street,  is  Ship  Row,  the  houses 
of  which,  now  the  hiding-places  of  poverty,  were  once 
tenanted  by  well-to-do  burgesses. 


CHURCHES 

The  most  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  old  town  looking 
up  the  valley  of  the  Don  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Machar. 
Its  distinctive  features  are  two  towers  with  spiked  spires, 
which  can  be  seen  from  long  distances  around.  The  cathedral 
is  so  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Aberdeen  that  a fuller 
account  of  it  must  be  reserved  till  we  come  to  deal  with 
that  subject.  Of  the  numerous  other  places  of  worsliip  in 
.\berdeen  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  East  and 
M’est  Churches,  which  stand  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city.  That  church  dated  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century, 
and  tradition  says  that  its  nave  was  begun  in  1060.  It  was 
completed  in  the  early  years  of  the  si.xteenth  centur^^  .\t 
the  Reformation  it  was  divided  into  two  places  of  worship, 
the  nave  and  choir  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
“ Drum’s  .\islc  ” and  “ Collison’s  Aisle,”  which  represent  the 
transepts  of  the  old  church.  In  accordance  with  the  geo- 
graphical system  of  nomenclature  which  makes  it  somewhat 
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difficult  for  the  visitor  from  the  south  to  identify  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Aberdeen,  they  are  known  respectively 
as  the  East  and  West  Churches.  In  Drum’s  Aisle  are  some 
early  heraldic  tombstones,  tapestries,  and  brasses.  Below 
the  East  Church  is  a small  crypt  known  as  St.  Mary’s  Chapel, 
which  was  built  probably  about  1430.  There  is  contained 
in  it  a large  collection  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
carved  work,  the  remnants  of  the  stalls  and  pews  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  churchyard  lie  buried  many 
men  of  note,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Johnson’s 
friend,  James  Beattie,  philosopher  and  poet.  Separating  the 
churchyard  from  Union  Street  is  a stone  screen,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  city.  Conspicuous  among  the  churches  of  Aberdeen, 
most  of  which  show  a stern  contempt  of  decorative  art,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  a graceful  spire  towering  to  a height  of  200  feet,  and  a 
musical  peal  of  bells.  Inside  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  carving  and  the  tastefulness  of  the 
ornamentation. 


SCHOOLS 

Apart  from  the  University,  Aberdeen  has  many  places 
where  the  poorest  lad  can  get  a good  education.  Among 
them  the  principal  are  the  Grammar  School  and  Gordon’s 
College.  At  the  former  Byron,  when  he  was — in  the  words 
of  his  grand-uncle,  the  “ wicked  Lord  Byron,”  whom  he 
succeeded — ” the  little  boy  at  Aberdeen,”  was  a scholar  ; 
his  mother  was  a Miss  Gordon,  heiress  of  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Gight,  whose  lands  and  fortune  had  been  dissipated  b)'^ 
her  profligate  husband.  Byron  was  there  for  four  years, 
1795-8,  and  his  association  with  Aberdeen  is  to  be  com- 
memorated by  a statue.  The  Grammar  School,  which  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  the 
training  ground  of  a large  number  of  men  who  have  won 
distinction  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  it  has  been  trans- 
formed from  the  humble  building  in  the  School  Hill,  where 
it  stood  lor  centuries,  into  a fine  structure  in  Skene  Street. 
Near  the  School  Hill  stands  Gordon’s  College,  named  after 
its  founder  Robert  Gordon,  a Dantzig  merchant  who  died  in 
1730.  He  left  ;fio,3oo  for  the  building  of  an  institution  in 
which  thirty  sons  and  grandsons  of  burgesses  should  be 
maintained  and  educated.  A further  large  endowment  was 
received  in  1816,  under  the  will  of  Alexander  Simpson  of 
Colly  Hill.  Gordon,  like  the  founder  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
lived  a miser  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  carry 
his  design  into  effect.  'I'he  tradition  is  that  when  he  wished 
to  read  at  night,  rather  than  buy  candles,  he  would  use  the 
light  that  came  through  a hole  in  the  floor  from  a shoemaker’s 
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.slu)|i  Ih'Iow.  r.ikc  tlio  old  public  scliools  of  Kn;^land,  liie 
institution  has  f;ir  outgrown  the  oi'it;inal  scheme.  ;ind  now 
ju'ovides  education  for  more  than  a thousand  scholars.  The 
('ollege  occu|iies  the  site  of  the  old  Hlackfriars  monastery, 
and  stands  pleasantly  amid  tastefully  laitl  out  grounds.  In 
front  of  the  gateway  is  ;t  bronze  statue  of  C.eTteral  Oordon. 
erected  in  i.S.SS  by  sidiscriptions  of  the  t'Uin  Ciordon.  The 
;\rt  Gallery,  which  is  close  to  Gordon's  College,  contains 
manv  line  works  of  art  and  is  well  worth  ;i  visit.  Gray's 
School  of  ,\rt.  which  stands  near,  shoukl  ;dso  be  seen.  There 
are  a good  number  of  statues  in  the  town — Queen  N’ictoria, 
Prince  .\lbert,  and  Robert  Burns  being  thus  commemorated. 
By  far  the  most  striking  of  ;dl  is  a colossal  bronze  statue  of 
William  Widlace  at  the  north  end  of  Cnion  Terrace. 


PARKS 

.\berdeen  has  several  public  parks,  the  largest  being  the 
Duthie  Park  by  the  side  of  the  Dee  ; it  e.xtends  over  forty- 
four  acres,  with  cricket  pitches  :ind  lawn  tennis  courts  and 
a museum.  This  park  was  presented  to  the  citv  by  the  late 
Miss  Duthie  of  Ruthrieston.  in  it  are  ;i  monument  of 
llygeia,  erected  in  iHgS,  and  an  obelisk  mtule  of  Peterhead 
granite,  and  70  ft.  high,  in  memory  of  Sir  James  McGrigor, 
who  w;is  the  chief  of  the  medical  stall  in  the  Peninsidar 
War,  a man  highly  esteemed  by  the  Iron  Duke.  This 
originally  stood  in  the  quadrangle  of  .Marischal  College,  from 
which  some  years  ago  it  w;is  transferred  to  the  Park, 


HOSPITALS 

()f  the  hospitals  the  princiixd  is  the  Royal  Inlirmary  in 
Woolmanhill,  lounded  in  1740.  relniilt  in  iSt^-go.  and 
greatly  enlarged  in  i,SS7  as  a memorial  of  the  jid)iiee  of 
Queen  X'ictoria.  The  inlirmtiry  has  J40  beds.  There  is  a 
Hospital  for  Sick  ChiUlren.  founded  in  1H77,  with  .S-;  beds; 
;i  .Mtiternity  llospittd,  foundeil  in  1SJ4.  with  iS  beds;  the 
( ity  llos]ht;d  for  Infectious  Disetises,  established  in  1S74, 
with  2 1<>  beds;  the  Royal  .\sylum  for  the  Insane,  which 
was  opened  in  iS,So.  luis  i .000  beds.  In  connection  with  this 
niust  bi'  mentioned  the  interesting  offshoot  r>f  the  asylum  at 
Kingseat.  Newmachar.  establishecl  iu  ig(>4,  f>ne  of  the  earliest 
extimples  ol  the  \'illag(?  astdiim  in  this  (a)untry.  Thert! 
harmless  jiatients  of  the  kiml  called  in  Scotland  "'fatuous  " 
are  ])laced  among  comfortable  surroundings  and  occupied 
in  usedul  work.  ,\n  illustrated  descri])tion  of  the  Kingseat 
District  .\syliim  appeared  iu  the  lUitish  Medical  loimial  of 
N'oveudier  24,  igot),  ]).  i4g,S.  It  is  well  worth  a visit. 
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THE  BRIDGES 

Of  the  siglits  of  Aberdeen  none  is  more  picturesque  than 
the  Brig  o'  Balgownie  over  the  Don  ; it  consists  of  a liigli 
single-pointed  arch  62  ft.  wide.  This  old  bridge,  which 
was  probably  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne  of  Aberdeen  in  1320, 
has  been  made  famous  by  Byron.  He  alludes  to  it  in  a 
note  to  a passage  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan  : 

The  Brig  of  Dou  near  the  auhi  town  of  .-Urerdeeu,  with  its  one  arch  and 
its  deep  Irlack  salmon  stream  below,  is  in  niy  memory  as  yesterday.  1 still 
remember,  though  perhaps  I may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  which  made 
me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a childish  delight,  being  an 
only  son,  at  least  by  th^  mother’s  side.  The  saying  as  recollccte<l  by  me 
was  this,  but  I have  never  heard  or  seen  it  since  I was  nine  years  of  age  : 
Brig  o’  Balgownie,  black’s  your  wa, 
tVi’  h wife’s  ae  son,  and  a mare’s  ae  foal, 

D.ron  ye  shall  fa. 


Aberdeen  stands  alone  among  the  cities  of  Scotland  in 
having  among  its  ancient  monuments  two  historic  bridges, 
each  spanning  one  of  the  rivers  between  which  it  stands. 
The  Brig  o’  Dee,  the  history  of  which  has  recently  been 
written  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser,  Librarian  of  the  Aberdeen 
Public  Library,  was  begun  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  and  completed  by  one 
of  his  successors.  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  in  1527.  There  are 
twenty-eight  coats  of  arms  and  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
bridge  ; a full  desoription  of  these  is  given  by  Mr.  Fraser 
in  the  work  just  mentioned.  The  bridge,  which  was  long 
the  only  way  of  access  to  tire  city  from  the  south,  consists 
of  seven  circular  ribbed  arches.  As  these  were  becoming 
unsafe  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
rebuilt  by  the  town  council  between  1719  and  1723,  as  is  set 
forth  in  a Latin  inscription  on  the  west  side.  It  was  origin- 
ally 1 61  ft.  wide,  but  in  1842,  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
traffic,  it  was  widened  to  28  ft.  The  Brig  o’  Dee  was  one  of 
the  few  bridges  that  withstood  the  mighty  rush  of  waters  in 
the  great  Morayshire  floods  of  1 829.  Formerly  there  was 
a gate  and  watch  tower  to  guard  against  sudden  attack  by 
enemies  and  also  to  keep  out  persons  suspected  of  carrying 
pestilence.  These  structures  were  swept  away  in  1773.  In 
1589  the  Bridge  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly  against  the 
Royal  army,  and  in  1639  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  earliest 
struggles  between  the  Grown  and  Parliament.  N’iscount 
Aboyne  with  a Royalist  force  endeavoured  to  hold  it  against 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  but  after  a struggle  of  two  days 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  possession. 

Both  these  bridges  stand  in  the  midst  of  characteristic 
sccner}’,  the  memory  of  which  never  fails  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  many  Aberdonians  whom  fate  has  made  exiles  in 
strange  lands. 
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DEESIDE 

Deeside  has  been  made  fashionable  by  the  patronage  of 
Royalty.  Both  rivers  have  associations  in  which  legend 
and  history  are  intertwined.  As  our  immediate  concern  is 
with  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  nothing  need  be  .said  now  as  to 
the  country  round,  except  that  it  gives  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  excursions,  of  which  members  wall  doubtless  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves. 


The  History  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen 

Only  the  briefest  sketch  can  be  given  here  of  the  history 
of  Aberdeen.  What  is  called  Old  Aberdeen,  or  the  “ Aulton,” 
is  not  the  original  town.  There  was  a more  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  central  part  was  burnt  in  1336  by  Edward  Iff  ; 
the  part  towards  Donside,  wliich  was  left  standing,  came  to 
be  known  as  Old  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  New  town, 
w'liich  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  part  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Aberdeen  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Malcolm  If  in  10 10.  David  I granted  the  city  corporate 
rights,  wliich  were  confirmed  by  a charter  granted  by  his 
grandson  William  the  Lion.  Aberdeen  claims  to  have 
records  older  and  more  complete  than  anj'  other  Scottish 
burgh.  Besides  the  charters  from  Yhlliam  the  Lion  between 
1 17 1 and  1185,  it  has  another  from  the  same  King,  one  from 
Alexander  If,  two  from  Alexander  Iff,  several  from  Robert 
Bruce,  and  others  from  later  sovereigns.  These  charters, 
extending,  confirming,  and  renewing  privileges  of  trade  and 
rights  of  self-government,  gave  importance  to  Aberdeen  as 
a commercial  centre.  Cosmo  Innes  says  ; “ Long  before 

Edinburgh  had  acquired  the  precedency  of  a capital,  or 
even  the  first  place  among  the  Four  Burghs  of  Southern 
Scotland — while  Glasgow  w'as  yet  an  insignificant  dependant 
on  its  Bishop — Aberdeen  had  taken  its  place  as  a great  and 
independent  Royal  Burgh  and  a port  of  extensive  foreign 
trade.” 

Aberdeen  had  its  share  in  the  fierce  and  prolonged  struggles 
which  marked  the  birth  of  Scotland  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. In  the  w'ars  against  England  both  Wallace  and  Bruce 
had  to  thank  the  burghers  for  timely  help.  memorable 
feat  of  arms  was  the  recapture  of  the  Castle  of  .\berdecn. 
The  watchword  for  the  night  attack  is  said  to  have  been 
‘‘  Bon  Accord,”  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  city  for 
its  motto.  Near  Inverurie  on  the  Don,  about  nineteen  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  in  July  1411,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Harlaw,  which  is  memorable  in  Scottish  history  as  a struggle 
between  the  forces  of  civilisation  represented  by  the  Low- 
landers  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  by  the  Highlanders, 
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who  :il  th:it  time  were  little  better  th:m  sa\-a"es.  Donald, 
1.01(1  of  the  Isles,  who  claimed  the  Farldom  of  Buchan  in 
right  of  hi.s  wife,  put  the  (]uc.stion  to  the  issue  of  the  sword, 
but  his  real  object  was  probably  to  establi.sh  himself  as 
an  independent  sovereign.  He  gathered  a large  force  of 
.Macleans,  .Macleods,  t'ainerons,  and  other  clansmen  at 
.\rdtornish  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  marched  against 
.\berdeen.  To  op]io.se  this  avalanche  of  wild  Highlanders 
the  Farl  of  .Mar  got  together  an  army  of  l.owlanders,  among 
whom  were  many  burgesses.  The  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  Jul\-  24,  1411,  lasted  all  day,  and  when  night  came  the 
victory  was  still  doubtful.  The  Highlanders,  howe\'er, 
withdrew,  and  the  cause  of  civilisation  triumphed. 

,\gain  in  the  si.xtecnth  century  an  attempt  was  niade  by 
a great  noble,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  to  vindicate  his  title  to 
be  the  “ t'oek  of  the  North,"  and  to  fulfil  the  old  rh\’mc  : 

By  Boiiie,  Dcveruii,  Dee  amt  Don 

The  Gordons  liand  llic  gnidin’  oT. 

Not  long  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Queen  Mary  went 
to  .Aberdeen  to  break  his  power.  Huntly  was  slain  at  the. 
battle  of  Corrichie  in  1562.  and  his  son  John  was  put  to 
death  under  the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  who  looked  on  at  the 
execution  from  the  house  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Gordons.  fn  the  following  century  .Aberdeen 
suflered  much  in  the  struggles  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  Covenanters,  both  of  whom  jilundered  the  citizens 
impartially.  It  was  three  times  attacked  by  the  great 
.Marquis  of  Alontrose.  twice  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
the  third  time  in  that  of  the  King. 

Here  may  be  interposed  mention  of  a royal  visit  before, 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  .Mary.  In  the  spring  of  1511 
.\berdeen  welcomed  Queen  Alargaret,  sister  of  Henry  A’lll, 
and  wife  of  James  I\'  of  Scotland,  with  royal  honours. 

S])eaking  of  the  same  period.  Principal  Marshall  Lang 
.says  that  .Aberdeen  was  then  scarce!}’  inferior  in  inqior- 
tance  to  any  other  town  in  Scotland.  .At  the  beginning  of 
the  si.xteenth  century  it  had  a poindation  of  ncarlv  4.000 
souls,  with  a ])rovost  and  magistrates,  with  a strong  guildry, 
and  with  incorporations  of  trade.  It  had  its  markets  and 
a market  cross,  si.x  posts  or  gates  and  four  i]uarters,  which 
when  danger  was  apprehended  were  guarded  by  citizen 
captains.  It  had  its  ijrocessions  and  festivals.  It  was  an 
ecclesiastical  and  an  educational  centre,  I'liere  were  four 
houses  of  priors.  There  was  the  great  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
It  was  the  scat  of  a bishop  with  a castle — " .Ane  fair  Courte, 
with  four  high  towers  ” — and  a cathedral  which  when  Hector 
Hocce,  the  historian  and  lirst  Principal  of  the  University, 
lirsl  saw  it  in  1500,  was  fairly  complete.  Canons,  pre- 
bendaries, and  chaplains,  some  of  them  men  (jf  culture  and 
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of  worth,  resided  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  tlic  cathedral  and 
castle.  A grammar  school  of  high  repute  provided  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  and  logic.  A IMaster  Thomas,  of  Bennum, 
was  Rector  Scholarum  de  Abirden  in  1282,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  office  was  then  of 
recent  institution.  The  borough  records  refer  repeatedly 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Magister  Scholarum,  and  in 
one  place  describe  him  as  a graduate  in  arts,  magncB  Htcra- 
tnr(B  et  scienticB.  A song  school  gave  instruction  in  music. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Aberdeen  “ Sang  Schule,” 
one  of  the  earliest  in  Scotland,  was  founded  in  1370.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  training  of  the  cathedral  choir, 
but  its  scope  was  afterwards  extended.  It  was  long  cele- 
brated and  it  continued  to  exist  till  1778. 

The  religious  storm  that  swept  over  Scotland  during 
the  sixteenth  century  left  the  surface  of  life  in  Aberdeen 
comparatively  unruffled,  but  it  did  not  wholljf  escape  the 
iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  following  centurj"- 
the  city  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers  ; 
the  Covenanters  completed  the  work  of  destruction  begun 
in  the  previous  century.  In  particular,  the  stately  old 
cathedral  was  almost  wrecked.  A brief  account  of  this  fine 
monument  of  ancient  faith  may  be  of  interest. 

THE  CATHEDRAL 

The  cathedral,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  landmark 
in  the  city,  was  dedicated  to  Machar,  a companion  of  St. 
Columba  ; it  stands  on  the  site  of  a rude  church  built  by 
him  about  570.  The  legend  is  that  St.  Machar  was  sent 
by  St.  Columba  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of 
the  Piets  ; he  was  to  go  on  till  he  came  to  a spot  where  the 
river  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a bishop’s  crook,  and  there 
he  was  to  build  a church.  Standing  at  the  north-east  side 
of  the  cathedral,  a visitor  who  looks  up  the  Don  in  its  course 
through  Seaton  Vale  will  see  how  faithfully  St.  Machar 
carried  out  his  master’s  behest.  It  needs  no  stretch  of  fancy 
to  discern  the  likeness  to  a bishop’s  crook,  but  it  may  per- 
haps without  rashness  be  conjectured  that  the  legend  was 
framed  to  fit  with  the  accidental  resemblance.  The  cathe- 
dral was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  reign  of 
David  the  First,  son  of  St.  Margaret.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  English  invasion,  and  on  the  site  of  two,  if  not  three, 
pre-existing  churches.  Bishop  Alexander  Kininmund  began 
to  build  the  present  cathedral  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  building  went  on  under  successive  bishops,  and  was 
completed  in  1522.  The  most  striking  of  the  external 
features  that  remain  are  the  twin  battleniented  towers  sur- 
mounted by  short  spires  built  by  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar 
(1518-30),  and  the  round-headed  portal  and  the  seven- 
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liuhtod  wiiulow  in  tlin  wnst  mil,  tlie  latU-r  of  whidi  forms 
part  of  tiu'  granite  work  built  by  Bishop  l.irliton  or  l.eighton 
about  14.50.  Tlu'  cathcilral  as  it  was  in  the  sixtecntli  cen- 
tury wa.s  vastly  larger  tiian  it  is  now.  " In  1 qtio,"  says 
I'athcr  Hay  (i|uc>teil  in  Hayonial  and  Kcrh  siaslicdl  A iiliqiiitu’!! 
of  Scolhiiid).  “ the  Barons  of  Mernes.  accoiu]ianie<l  with 
some  of  the  townsmen  of  .\benleen.  having  (lemohsluul  the 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Grey  l-'riars,  tell  to  rob  the 
calhedrale,  which  they  sjioiled  of  all  its  costly  ornaments 
anil  jewels,  and  demolisiied  the  chancell.  They  stripped 
the  lead,  bells  and  others  utensils,  intending  to  exiiosc  them 
to  sale  in  Holland  ; but  all  this  ill-gotten  wealth  sunk,  by 
the  just  jtidgemenl  of  God,  not  far  from  the  Girdleness  " 

I where  the  lighthouse  now  stands].  “The  body  of  the 
cathcdrale.''  he  continues.  “ was  in-eser\'ed  from  utter  rum 
by  the  Karl  of  linntly,  and  in  i6oy  repaired  and  covered 
with  slate  at  the  charge  of  the  parish."  'I'he  little  of  the 
interior  that  had  been  spared  was  destroyed  by  the  Gove- 
nanters  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  of  destruction  was  carried  out  is  given  by  Douglas  in 
his  Account  oj  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  : 

The  hiiih  altar,  a piece  of  the  fmest  workmanship  of  ani'thin.e  of  the  kiiiil 
ill  l-iurope,  had  to  liial  time  remained  inviolate,  lint  in  the  year  ifi.pj  was 
hewed  to  pieces,  by  order  and  with  the  aid  of  the  parish  minister.  The 
carpenter  employed  for  this  infamous  purpose,  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  struck  with  the  noble  worknnmshii).  refused  to  lay  a tool  on  it, 
till  the  more  than  (lothic  priest  took  the  hatchet  from  his  hand  and  struck 
the  first  blow.  The  wainscottinii  was  richly  carved  and  ornamenleii  with 
dilTerent  kinds  of  crowns  on  top.  admirably  cut  ; one  of  these  hir.ee,  and 
of  sn]ierior  workmanshiii  even  sta.e.eered  the  zeal  of  the  furious  jiriest  ; he 
wished  to  save  it.  ])erhaps  as  a trophy  over  a fallen  enemy.  Wlnitever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  his  hopes  were  disappointed  ; while  the  carpenter 
rudely  hewed  down  the  sniiiiortini;  timbers,  the  crmin  fell  from  a nrcat 
heiitht.  plontthed  up  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  flew  in  :i  thonsand 
jiieces. 

Thu  roof  is  thu  only  woodwork  now  left  of  the  original  fittings 
of  the  cathedral.  This  heraldic  ceiling,  which  is  still  well 
preserved,  was  |uit  up  by  Gavin  Dunbttr  about  1520;  on 
it  may  be  seen  three  rows  of  shiekls  with  the  blazons  of 
“ Kings,  Priests,  Prelates,  Potentates  and  Peers.’’  Some 
attempt  to  ptitch  up  the  rtiincil  building  was  made  in  1607, 
but  Cromwell’s  soldiers  found  the  eastern  jrart  a con- 
venient qiitinw’  for  materials  with  which  they  built  a citadel 
on  Castle  Hill,  (twing  to  the  dilairidation  thus  caused,  the 
great  steeple,  which  rose  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  :ind 
nave,  fell  down  in  ib.SS,  crushing  the  choir  and  transepts, 
anti  doing  much  ihimagc  to  the  nttve. 

Since  the  suiipression  of  the  last  Jacobite  rising  in  1745 
the  history  of  the  city  of  .\berdeen  has  been  one  of  steiidily 
increttsing  prosperity. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

Refirinl.d  from  the  “ British  Medical  Journal"  of  January  lo  and  17,  1914. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  as  it  now  exists  is  a compound 
of  two  distinct  foundations — King’s  College  and  Marischal 
College.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  were 
never  in  any  sense  colleges  of  one  university.  Except  for  a 
short  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  they  were 
forced  into  a union  which  was  quickly  dissolved,  they  stood 
apart,  independent,  and  in  fact  always  more  or  less  antagon- 
istic. Each  was  a university  with  provision  for  teaching, 
and  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  As  some  parliamentary 
wit  said,  “ Aberdeen  is  a great  place,  as,  like  England,  it  has 
two  universities.”  The  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  two 
universities  in  one  town  only  a mile  from  each  other  arose 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation.  King’s,  the 
older  college,  was  created  by  the  Pope  ; Marischal  was  an 
offspring  of  the  Reformation.  For  nearly  a couple  of  cen- 
turies, after  the  religious  reason  for  their  separation  had 
ceased,  the  disunion  continued,  and  was  a cause  of  weakness 
to  both  colleges.  Many  attempts  to  bring  them  together 
were  made  by  enlightened  men,  but  it  was  not  till  i860 
that  they  were  joined  together  in  one  university. 

King’s  College 

The  original  University  of  Aberdeen  was  King’s  College, 
which  was  founded  by  Bishop  William  Elphinstone  in 
1494-5  ^nd  formally  opened  as  a teaching  institution  in 
September,  1505.  Elphinstone  was  a man  of  great  fame 
and  influence  in  his  day,  who  had  studied  and  taught  in 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Cilasgow.  He  was 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  as  a scholar  and  a lawyer.  He  was  also  a 
statesman  and  a diplomatist.  He  was  in  great  favour  with 
King  James  III,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  ambassador  to 
France,  England,  Burgundy,  and  Austria.  For  a short 
time  he  was  Chancellor  of  Scotland  ; this  office  he  lost  at 
the  death  of  James  III,  but  he  was  soon  recalled  by 
James  IV  to  the  royal  counsels,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  from  1500  till  his  death  in  1514. 

On  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  14S7  he 
first  set  about  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
diocese,  and  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  a design  which  he 
had  conceived  of  founding  in  his  cathedral  city  a univer.sity 
which  should  rival  those  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  At 
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liis  request  James  IV'  wrote  to  Pope  Alexiinder  VI,  asking 
him  to  grant  tire  necessary  ecclesiastical  authority  lor  the 
foundation  of  the  proposed  university.  The  royal  letter  is 
lost  or  buried  in  the  papal  archives,  but  the  Bull  sent  in 
reply  on  February  loth,  1494-5,  indicates  its  tenor.  The 
new  university  was  intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  a 
“ remote  portion  of  Scotland  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  by  arms  of  the  sea  and  very  lofty  mountains,  and 
inhabited  by  unlettered,  ignorant,  and  almost  barbarous 
people  {/winines  rudes  ct  liltcrantni  ignari  el  fere  indomiti), 
who  have  scarcely  among  them  men  capable  of  preaching 
the  Word  and  administering  the  sacraments.”  Through  a 
university  situated  ” in  the  renowned  ancient  city  of  Aber- 
deen the  ignorant  would  acquire  knowledge  and  the  rude 
erudition.”  The  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna  had 
evidently  been  mentioned  in  the  application  to  the  Pope  as 
models  of  what  was  desired  for  the  new  institution  in  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Bull  sanctions  the  institution  of  the  faculties 
of  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine,  arts,  and  ” any 
other  faculty.”  Elphinstone  and  his  successors  were  made 
councillors.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a rector,  regents,  masters,  and  doctors,  who  were  empowered 
to  promote  deserving  students  after  examination  to  degrees 
of  bachelor,  licentiate,  doctor,  master,  and  all  the  other 
honourable  distinctions  in  the  various  faculties.  This  Bull 
is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  King’s  College.  Alexander  VI 
was  remarkable  even  in  an  age  of  gross  immorality  for  his 
depravity,  but  he  was  a capable  administrator,  and,  luckily, 
the  value  of  an  institution  does  not  depend  on  the  character 
of  its  official  founder.  Elphinstone,  the  actual  founder,  was 
a man  of  the  highest  character,*  and  King’s  College  was 
built  largely  out  of  savings  from  his  episcopal  income.  The 
building  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1 500.  IMore  than  five 
years  later  a charter,  dated  September  17,  1505,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  reigning  Pope,  Julius  II,  records  the  comple- 
tion of  the  original  buildings,  including  chapel,  tower,  and 
crown,  residents’  and  class  rooms,  and  living  accommodation 
for  the  members  of  the  college.  The  chapel  and  the  tower 
remain  substantially  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion. The  royal  crown  on  the  top  of  the  tower  is,  as  the 
scholastics  say,  formaUtcr  the  same,  though  materiaUtcr  it 
is  not,  having  been  blown  down  by  a violent  storm  in  1633. 
and  ” re-edefeit  and  biggit  up  little  inferior  to  the  first,” 
the  architect  being  Dr.  William  Gordon,  the  Medicincr. 
Ori.ginally  it  had  thirteen  bells,  so  “ tunable  ” that  it  was 
poetically  said  they  might  by  the  sweetness  of  their  melody 
call  the  very  stones  to  prayer.  The  whole  of  the  original 

• For  a synipathcUc  ap|)rccialion  of  him  and  ins  work  see  Ih-ofessor 
Henry  Cowan  in  Studies  in  the  History  and  Dcvcioptnent  0/  the  University 
of  Aberileen^  1906. 
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building  was  of  freestone.  In  a translation  of  Hector  Boece's 
Life  of  Elfjhinsioue  in  rhyme,  “ be  Alexander  Garden,  Abcr- 
done,  1619,’'  the  college  buildings  are  spoken  of  as  “ a 
manour  for  the  muses  meit.”  The  poet-historian  proceeds: 

He  builds 

A statlie  structure  thair, 

A fabrick  firm  and  fair 
Wliicli  lies  a temple  tabulat 
Of  polished  stones  and  squair, 

With  tables,  celrings,  seats 
Lights  of  discolor’d  glass 
« « * * * 

A strait,  strong,  steeple  too, 

A pleasant  princelie  frame 
Beaut’fi’d  with  bells  within;  without 
Deck’d  with  a diadem. 

The  college  was  dedicated  to  the  Trinity  and  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  was  at  first  called  the  University 
and  College  of  St.  Mary  ; the  name  was  afterwards  altered 
to  King's.  In  the  inside  of  the  chapel  the  exquisitely 
carved  stalls  still  bear  witness  to  the  artistry  that  went  to 
its  making.  By  August  20th,  1500,  Hector  Boece,  or  Boyce, 
the  first  Principal,  arrived  from  Paris.  Teaching  probablj’^ 
began  soon  afterwards  in  some  buildings  at  the  Bishop's 
disposal.  But  the  earliest  regular  teaching  within  the  walls 
may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  session  1505-6.  Among 
the  teaching  staff  we  find  James  Cumyne,  Mediciner.  This 
is  the  first  record  of  a chair  of  medicine  in  any  British  uni- 
versity, the  professorship  at  Cambridge  dating  from  1 540 
and  that  of  Oxford  from  1 546.  Dublin  comes  next  loiigo 
intervallo  with  a chair  of  medicine  founded  in  161S  ; Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews  following  in  1637,  1685,  and 
1721  respectively.  The  mediciis  was  one  of  four  doctors 
who  formed  part  of  the  original  academic  staff.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  Mediciner,  when  he  taught  at  all,  did 
not  lecture  for  the  instruction  of  men  who  meant  to  prac- 
tise the  healing  art,  but  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  arts. 
Sonre  knowledge  of  medicine  was  in  those  days  included 
in  a liberal  education.  The  King  conferred  by  charter  on 
the  new  university  all  the  rights,  privdleges,  and  immunities 
granted  by  kings  of  France  to  the  Ibiiversity  of  Paris  and 
by  his  own  royal  ancestors  to  the  two  earlier  Scottish  uni- 
versities— namely,  by  James  I to  St.  Andrews  in  1411,  and 
by  James  11  to  Glasgow  in  1451.  The  college  was  originally 
founded  for  thirty-six  persons,  consisting  of  the  Principal, 
the  Canonist,  the  Civilist,  the  Mediciner,  the  Sub- Principal, 
and  the  Grammarian.  Tliere  were  besides  live  graduates 
also  priests,  who  as  student  teachers  were  to  act  as  regents 
in  arts,  thirteen  scholars  (bursars  or  poor  clerks),  eight 
prebendaries,  and  four  choir  boys.  The  number  of  members 
was  afterwards  increased  to  forty-two.  All  with  the  cxcep- 
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tion  of  four  doctors,  who  had  nianscs  outside  where  they 
taught,  had  to  reside  in  college.  Kesidence  in  college  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  not  linally  discontinued  until  ICS25.  There  is  still 
standing  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  a building 
erected  chictly  for  rcsitlential  (]uarters  in  ibj.S.  It  has  come 
in  recent  years  to  be  called  ''  Cromwell's  tower,”  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  lielp  given  towards  its  erection  by  the  officers  of 
CroniweH's  forces  then  in  the  North.  Cromwell's  own  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors.  I’p  to  the  last, 
indeed  until  the  buildings  were  taken  down  in  i8bo,  one 
elderly  bachelor  professor  continued  to  occupy  rooms  in 
the  upper  floor  of  the  buildings  that  stood  over  the  cloisters 
on  the  south  side  of  the  present  (juadrangle.  All  the  officials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mediciner,  were  priests,  and  as 
such  were  required  to  celebrate  Masses  for  the  founders  of 
their  respective  foundations.  In  the  Miildle  .\ges  many 
physicians  were  priests,  and  in  I'aris  thev  were  canons. 
Even  those  who  were  neither  priests  nor  clerics  were  still 
bound  to  celibacy,  and  this  obligation  survived  long  years 
after  the  decrees  of  the  councils  proclaiming  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  practice  td’  medicine  with  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Canlinal  D'Estoutcville,  who  in  1452  was  charged  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V with  the  reorganisation  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  abolished  the  rule  of  celibacy  for  lay  physicians. 
Vet  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  all  the  members  f)f  the  faculty  had  to  attend  a fligh 
•Mass  on  St,  Luke's  day,  the  celebrant  was  a doctor  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  rule  of  celibacy  was 
applied  to  the  Regents  and  ” foundeil  masters  ” at  .\ber- 
deen  for  a century  after  the  Reformation.  In  ibq^,  it  is 
noted  that  .\lexamler  iMiddleton,  the  Sub-Principal,  was 
married  ''  contrary  to  the  formation  of  the  college,  for  he 
was  the  first  Regent  that  entereil  into  a marriage  condition 
in  this  College.”  But  notwithstanding  attempts  to 
enforce  the  rule  against  the  marriage  of  Regents,  the  obliga- 
tion of  celibacy  was  allowed  to  kqise  about  the  middle  of 
the  sewenteenth  centurv. 


l-.lphinstone  was  succeeded  as  Bishop  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  by  .\lexander  Clordon,  who  seems  to  have 
left  no  record  of  himself,  lie  died  in  15US,  ami  then  came 
C.avin  Dunbar,  a man  of  energj'  and  sagacity,  like  Elphin- 
stone  himself,  lie  erected  a pile  of  buildings  as  residential 
quarters  which  for  two  centuries  were  known  as  Dunbar’s 
Buildings.  They  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  present 
quadrangle  oiiposite  the  chapel.  Dunbar  died  in  1532,  and 
Hector  Boece,  the  first  Princiind.  in  1536.  The  university 
was  evidently  then  in  a nourishing  condition.  In  i ,3  H 
l errerius  ol  Paris  speaks  ol  as  Cflrhcrriiitam  apiu/  Scolos  hoc 
pclissmunn  leinporc  {absi!  veyho  iuvidia)  A cadioniam.  it  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  among  the  early  teachers  Ferrerius 
makes  a complimentary  relcrcnce  to  Robert  Gray,  Doctor  ol 
Medicine. 

In  1541  the  first  royal  visit  was  paid  to  the  university, 
when  James  V and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Bishop  for  fifteen  days,  being  lodged  appar- 
ently in  the  college  buildings.  Bishop  Leslie,  who  must 
have  been  present,  says  that  they  were  received  there 

willi  diverse  triiimplics  and  playes  maid  be  the  town,  and  Ire  the  imiversity 
and  scnlis  theirof,  and  remainit  thair  the  space  of  fiftcin  daj’es  wcill  enter- 
tenit  be  the  bishop  : qnhair  ther  was  exercise  and  dispntationes  in  all  kind 
of  sciences  in  the  college  and  schulis,  with  diverse  oratiouns  maid  in  Greke, 
katine,  and  nther  languages,  cpdiilk  wes  mickell  commeudit  be  the  King 
and  Queue  and  all  thair  company. 

Only  eight  years  later  a deplorable  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  university.  In  1 549  an  official  visitation 
was  made  by  Alexander  Galloway,  parson  of  Kynkell,  then 
Rector  for  the  fourth  time.  The  record  shows  that  alreadjr 
there  were  signs  of  laxity  in  the  administration.  There 
were  very  few  students  in  the  college  who  were  not  on  the 
foundation,  and  apparently  none  but  such  as  were  being 
trained  for  the  Church.  The  ideals  of  Elphinstone  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  university  had  become  a conventual 
school.  In  1561  the  authorities  were  summoned  before 
John  Knox  and  the  General  Assembly  in  Edinburgh.  There 
was  a hot  debate,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1569  the  first 
“ purging  ” of  King’s  College  was  carried  out.  The  chief 
officials  were  removed,  but  the  wave  of  the  Reformation 
which  swept  over  the  university  left  nothing  but  wreckage 
behind.  In  1562  Queen  Mary  visited  .•\berdeen.  Randolph, 
the  English  .Ambassador,  who  accompanied  her,  wrote  : 

The  Queue  in  her  progresse  is  now  come  as  far  as  olde  Abcrdine  the  Bishop's 
seat  and  where  also  the  Universitie  is,  or  at  the  least  one  College  with  fiftene 
or  sixteen  scollers. 

Seven  years  after  there  were  not  even  fifteen.  The  average 
number  entering  during  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  nineteen.  Before  the  Restoration  it  had 
grown  to  thirty,  and  for  the  ten  years  following  the  Restora- 
tion it  was  seventy.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  average  number  for  the  ten  years  following  i/.>6  had 
fallen  to  twenty-nine  ; after  that  time  it  gradually  recovered, 
and  Cosmo  Innes,  writing  in  1854,  says  the  average  number 
who  entered  during  the  preceding  years  was  ninety.  Small  as 
the  number  of  students  was  in  the  seventeenth  century', 
Aberdeen  had  a great  reputation  for  learning.  Clarendon 
commemorates  the  “ many  excellent  scholars  and  very 
learned  men  under  whom  the  Scotch  universities  and 
especially  Aberdeen  flourished.”  Intelligent  foreigners  and 
the  gentry  of  the  North  were  attracted  to  .Aberdeen,  and  a 
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liifiluT  class  of  students  than  liad  lucviously  souf^ht  instruc- 
ticin  there  resorted  to  its  eolleftes. 

t'osnu)  Innes,  in  his  preface  to  tlie  I'asti  .UicidoiiiiiSff:, 
sa\'s  the  earliest  diploma  of  M.l),  he  has  seen  is  one  granted 
to  I’atriclv  I'oord  in  itjg/,  but  an  Knglishnuin  named  I’arUins 
is  n'corded  to  have  olitaincd  that  degree  at  Alierdeen  in 
if>;o.  It  had  already  gained  celebrity  as  a medical  school. 
.Aiulri'W  .Strachan,  in  his  f‘aitn;yn'(iis  si)oken  on  July  iti, 
Ifito,  exclaims:  Oiuinliis  iiu’t/icoruiii  ynw  ! i/iiiiiil({  liaiilas  ! 

lie  mentions  the  two  Johnstons — .\rthur,  the  " divine  ])oet 
and  ])h\sician  to  the  King,  anc.1  William,  professor  of  botany 
— Dun.  a man  in  great  jiractice,  and  William  t'lordon, 
'■  inedicus  et  alch\-inista  eximius.''  Hut  about  that  tiiiU' 
the  universitv  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  It  was  “ purged  " 
again  bv  the  .\ssemblv  in  i()4o.  \Vhat  the  ellect  of  the 
purgation  was  we  learn  from  C.ordon  of  Uothiemay,  who 
concludes  his  account  as  follows  : 

Thus  tile  .tssemhly's  errand  was  tliornuuhlv  dune  ; tlies  enliiieiit  divynes 
ut  .Mierdeen.  either  lieade,  deimsed,  or  t)anished  ; in  wlioni  fell  inur  letirniuK 
then  wes  left  behynde  in  all  .Seutlande  bes.\'de  at  Dial  tynie.  Nor  has  that 
eillye,  nor  any  eiltye  in  .Seufiand.  ever  since  seene  so  inan.y  learned  divynes 
and  seullars  at  one  l\ane  lonellier  as  wer  iinniediatly  Ijefure  this  in  .\b  r- 
<ieene.  From  that  t\ane  forduards,  learnim;  Iie.nanne  to  he  diseonntanced ; 
.and  such  as  wer  knowinn  in  ant  it|witie  and  in  the  wryttin.iis  of  the  ftilhers, 
ner  find  in  stispitione  as  men  who  smelled  of  ])operye  : iuid  he  w;is  most 
esteemed  of  who  atfeeted  novellisme  and  sinynl.aril.ye  most  ; and  the  yery 
forme  of  preiiehinti.  as  we.dle  as  the  materialis.  w:is  einiin.ned  for  the  most 
lyiirt.  I.e.iniimt  was  nieknamed  hnintin  le.irnimt  ; and  some  ministers  so 
farr  ert'ed  it  donne  in  tiler  pnlpitts.  as  the.v  wer  he.ird  to  saye,  " Itowne  doctrine 
and  npp  Chrvste  ! ” 

THE  UNIVERSITAS  CAROLINA 

In  1641  fhtirlcs  I nuidc  an  attempt  to  ttnite  the  two 
colleges  of  old  find  new  .\berileen  into  one  university  to  be 
called  by  his  itfime.  This,  says  Cosmo  Innes  (preface  to 
l-iisli  .-Uin’cliDiriisrs.  ]).  xlix).  for  :t  short  time  nourished,  or, 
fit  any  rate,  lived  under  the  title  of  I'niversitas  Carolina. 
The  style  of  the  united  nniv'ersity  was  still  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Dotfglfts  and  Principal  Row  when  celebrating  the 
restoriftion  of  Charles  II,  and  even  nine  vears  litter  bv 
gifiduates  of  .Mitrischfil  College  in  a |diilosophical  thesis  for 
the  degree  of  M..\.,  l.ycrri  Min  isr/ialliiiii  I ' 

C droliurr . 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

William  (.onion,  who  was  .Mediciner  from  ifitd  to  1(144. 
was  a ihoneer  ol  medical  edtication  in  Great  Hritfiin.  lie 
tfiught  anfitoniy,  find  not  only  “ e.xercesed  the  stiidtuits 
snilu  ientlie  in  the  dissection  tif  befists."  but  in  ifitfi  madtt 
fin  apiilication  to  the  Privy  C otincil  for  the  delivery  of  dead 
bodies  to  the  "(  olledge  ol  .\bertleen."  lie  asketl  thfit  the 
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municipal  authorities  should  hand  over  to  him  bodies  to  be 
“ publictlie  anatomized."  The  Privy  Council  directed  the 
Sheriff  and  the  Town  Councils  of  .\berdeen  and  Banff  to 
deliver  every  year  to  the  Medici  ner 

twa  bodies  of  men.  being  notable  malefactors,  executte  in  tliair  bounds, 
especiallie  being  rebells  and  outlawis  ; and  failzeing  of  them,  the  Ixrdies  of 
the  iworcr  sort,  dieing  in  hospittals  ; or  abortive  bainis,  foundlings  ; or  of 
those  of  no  ejualitie,  who  hes  died  of  thare  diseases,  and  has  few  friends  or 
acqiuiintance  that  can  take  exception. 

After  Gordon  came  Andrew  Moore,  who  occupied  the 
chair  till  1672.  Next  came  Patrick  Urquhart,  who  held  it 
for  fifty-three  years.  Then  came  the  long  era  of  the  Gre- 
gories,  a family  which  is  said  to  have  produced  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  professors,  mostly  of  mathematics  and  medicine. 
Three  of  them,  a father  and  two  sons,  were  successively 
Mediciners  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  lectured  in 
English  instead  of  Latin,  as  had  previously  been  the  rule. 
John  Gregory,  who  became  Mediciner  in  1755,  in  succession 
to  his  elder  brother  James,  made  a strenuous  effort  to  make 
the  medical  school  a living  thing.  He  gave  lectures,  but 
mostly  to  empty  benches.  He  also  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  a museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  erection  of  a 
chemical  laboratory  and  a dissecting-room.  In  1766,  how- 
ever, he  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  him  went  the 
progressive  spirit  which  he  had  tried  to  infuse  into  Aberdeen. 
Another  attempt  to  institute  a medical  school  was  made 
in  1786  by  the  professor  of  Latin  in  King’s  College,  who  advo- 
cated the  union  of  the  two  universities  for  the  purpose. 
This  also  came  to  nought. 


Marischal  College 

King’s  College  was  -a  Catholic  foundation,  and  after  the 
Reformation  it  continued  for  some  years  to  be  an  object  of 
hostility  and  suspicion  to  the  Kirk.  As  a counterblast, 
George  Keith,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  an  ardent  Protestant, 
founded  Marischal  College.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Charter, 
he  sets  forth  the  objects  of  his  foundation  as  follows  ; 

Whereas,  being  iniiiclful  of  our  birth,  position,  and  duly,  we  had  deter- 
mined according  to  our  ability  to  be  of  service  to  the  Church,  the  couutr>*, 
and  the  commonwealth,  and  to  further  the  general  well  being  by  what- 
ever means  we  could.  . . . 

We  desire  to  found  at  Aberdeen  (called  New  to  distinguish  it  from  Old 
Aberdeen) — a city  which  has  deserved  well  at  o\ir  hands,  and  which,  being 
specially  boiuid  to  us  by  this  benefaction,  will,  we  trust,  deserve  still  l etter 
of  us  ami  of  our  successors  and  of  our  whole  family — a imblic  “ g>'iniu\sium  ” 
in  the  buildings  formerly  belonging  to  the  I'ranciscmis,  where  young  men 
may  be  thoroughly  trained  and  inslnicteil  both  in  the  other  humane  arts 
and  also  in  philosophy  and  a purer  piety. 
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There  is  a royal,  almost  a papal,  style  about  this  declar- 
ation which  is  almost  comic  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  “ benefaction  ” by  which  Aberdeen  was  to  be  bound  to 
the  founder  of  the  new  college  was  in  fact  made  up  of  spoils 
got  from  the  robbery  of  Church  property.  “ Never,”  says 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rait,  " was  there  a founder  who  com- 
bined stricter  economy  with  his  piety  than  the  Keith  to  whom 
Carlyle  was  grateful  for  allowing  Scotsmen  to  cultivate  the 
Muses  on  a little  oatmeal.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
contributed  a groat  of  his  own  money  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  which  was  to  train  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  Aberdeen  to  deserve  well  of  him  and  his  family.  The 
famous  motto — 


Thay  liaif  said. 

Quhat  say  they  ? 

I,at  thame  say — 

is  believed  to  express  the  pious  founder’s  contempt  of 
criticism  of  his  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer 
and  other  Church  property.  Marischal  College,  says  Mr. 
Bulloch,  “ remains  to  this  day  the  only  university  in  this 
country  founded  by  a nobleman.”  But  then  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  noblemen  to  give  their  name  to  a college  created 
out  of  nothing  belonging  to  themselves.  The  example  of 
this  pious  founder  stimulated  the  Town  Council  to  a like 
display  of  vicarious  liberality.  It  gave  the  Grey  Friars’ 
Monastery  to  serve  as  a house  to  the  new  university. 

Marischal  College  was  founded  in  1593.  The  buildings 
were  altered  and  added  to  as  funds  were  available.  Until 
1901,  though  altered  and  deformed,  there  remained  in  use 
as  the  Parish  Church  of  Grey  Friars,  or  the  College  Kirk, 
the  ancient  freestone  church  of  pre-Reformation  days. 
That  interesting  historic  link  with  the  past  was  sacrificed 
to  make  room  for  the  pile  of  granite  now  forming  the  front 
block  of  Marischal  College.  Naturally  there  was  great 
rivalry  between  the  two  colleges.  To  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  struggles  between  them  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a hasty  sketch  such  as  this.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  Earl  IVIarischal’s 
Charter  a decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  (April  ii,  174.=;) 
was  needed  to  vindicate  against  the  authorities  of  King’s 
the  right  of  Marischal  as  an  independent  university  to  grant 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties.  During  the  numerous  troubles, 
political  and  religious,  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^  the  two 
little  universities  struggled  on  with  varying  fortunes.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  tliat  although  Marischal  College 
owed  its  foundation  to  a reformer,  when  the  Jacobite  rising 
took  place  in  1715,  it  espoused  the  Stuart  cause  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  tentli  and  last  Earl  Marischal — the  “ Mylord 
Mareclial,”  so  well  known  on  the  Continent  ; the  only  man. 
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it  is  said,  whom  l-'rodc'rick  llu-  (livat  really  loved — and  his 
brother,  i-’ieUl  Marshal  James  Keith.  Kin.n's  College  also, 
as  mif^ht  be  expected  from  its  history,  look  the  same  side. 
Both  coUeges  were  punished  for  their  disloyalty  by  a lifth 
purgation  in  1717,  the  result  of  which  was  that  no  fewer 
than  ten  professors — four  of  King's  and  six  at  .Marischal — 
were  dc]iosed  bv  the  Royal  Commissioners.  In  the  ]>eaceful 
times  which  followed  Cidloden  the  two  colleges  set  about 
reforming  themselves  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 
Springing  out  of  this  movement  came  further  attempts  at 


M.UIISCII.U.  c,or.i.i:r,i;,  .\uminF,i;.N.  l(i,S2-l,SI0. 

unicjn  between  the  two  colleges.  I here  were  no  fcNver  than 
four  of  these  between  1747  and  I7f'7.  *'11  ending  in  failure 
In  1742  the  infirmary  had  been  founded,  and  the  dispen.sary 
came  into  existence  forty  years  later.  Hence  proposals 
for  a joint  school  of  medicine  wore  prominent  in  the  scheme 
of  union  of  ly.S;.  On  the  .suggestion,  however,  that  the  aid 
of  a Royal  Commission  should  be  invoked,  the  opposition  of 
King's  College  was  aronseil,  and  the  .scheme  came  to  nidhing. 
An  attempt  by  each  college  to  found  a medical  .school  for 
it.self  had  the  .same  fate.  Out  of  this  movement,  however 
came  the  foundation  by  a group  of  twelve  .Marischal  College 
students  of  a debating  club  known  as  the  Aberdeen  Medical 
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Society,  vvhicli  achieved  such  remarkable  success  as  to  goad 
the  university  into  action.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  societj’’ 
was  a student,  who  was  afterwards  as  Sir  James  iMcGrigor 
to  be  head  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  Army. 

A JOINT  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

At  the  suggestion  of  Marischal  College  a joint  medical 
school  came  into  existence  in  i8i8.  Its  life  was  from  the 
first  very  precarious,  and  in  1839  the  Senatus  of  King’s 
College  came  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  “ inexpedient,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  maintain  further  intercourse  with  ]\Iaris- 
chal  College.”  One  reason  of  the  failure  of  this  scheme  was 
that  its  aims  were  too  ambitious.  In  1825  the  joint  com- 
mittee decreed  that  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
should  be  not  less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  should  have 
the  degree  in  arts.  So  difficult  was  the  attainment  of  the 
degree  made  that  between  1825  and  1839  only  three  students 
from  King’s  and  twenty-five  from  Marischal  College  gained 
the  distinction.  The  provision  for  teaching  was  verj'  in- 
adequate, and  students  in  general  showed  little  disposition 
to  learn.  Of  the  teacliing  of  that  time  a notion  may  be 
got  from  Andrew  Moir’s  account  of  his  own  student  days. 
Moir,  who  was  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  King’s  College,  was  a 
man  who  in  a larger  sphere  might  have  won  a European 
reputation.  He  says  : 

There  was  iu  my  time  uo  teacher  who  couceraed  himself  in  the  least  about 
the  progress  of  his  students,  or  who  took  any  pains  to  instruct  them.  We 
mostly  studied  anatomy  and  practical  surgery,  and  these  we  learned  at  the 
dissecting  room,  all  groping  our  way  as  well  as  we  could,  and  the  older 
students  assisting  the  less  experienced.  We  never  saw  our  teachers  except 
at  the  lecture  hours,  and  many  of  us  were  vain  enough  to  think  ourselves 
as  wise  as  they  were,  or  even  vastly  wiser.  . . . In  those  days  if  we  had  plenty 
of  subjects,  we  thought  all  was  right.  Our  knowledge  of  practical  medicine, 
such  as  it  was,  we  got  at  the  hospital,  and  to  the  hospital  shop  we  trusted 
for  materia  medica  and  pharmacy.  About  midwifery’  we  never  thought 
seriously,  and  chemistry  we  conceived  we  had  learned  long  ago. 

In  1839  the  short-lived  union  between  the  Colleges  was 
dissolved.  After  the  breakdown  of  the  joint  school,  both 
King’s  and  Marischal,  especially  the  latter,  showed  an 
increased  activity  in  furthering  their  own  development. 
In  1839  William  Gregory  was  appointed  IMediciner  at  King’s 
College,  being  the  fourth  member  of  the  family  to  hold  that 
post.  He  was  a son  of  the  inventor  of  the  famous  powder, 
so  long  a word  of  fear  in  nurseries,  and  had  a considerable 
reputation  as  a chemist.  His  appointment  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  lectureships  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
botany,  practice  of  medicine,  midwifery,  and  medical  juris- 
prudence. At  the  same  time  chairs  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
were  created  by  the  Crown  in  Marischal  College,  and  in  1857 
a chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  was  founded.  The  jealous}' 
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of  tile  rival  institutions  was  inllaineil  to  the  highest  pitch. 
In  1S50  an  attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  King's  to  show 
that  Niarischal  had  no  right  to  grant  ilcgrecs,  with  the 
amiable  implication  that  tlie  medical  degrees  already  con- 
ferred were  false  coin.  Marischal  triumphantly  vindicateil 
its  title  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  university — a 
question  which  had  been  finally  decided  by  the  I louse  of 
Lords  in  1745.  In  the  meantime  steps  hacl  been  taken  to 
bring  pressure  from  without  to  bear  on  the  two  bodies 
which  continued  to  show  such  incompatibility  of  temper. 
In  1S26  Sir  Robert  Reel  had  appointed  a Commission  to 
investigate  the  state  of  things  in  the  Scottish  universities. 
The  Commissioners,  whose  report  was  presented  in  1830, 
suggested,  among  other  things  affecting  all  the  universities, 
the  fusion  of  the  two  colleges  in  .\bcrdcen.  The  chief  benefit 
looked  for  from  this  union  was  the  creation  of  an  eflicient 
meilical  school.  But  this  did  not  end  the  matter.  In  1S36 
Sir  Robert  Reel  brought  in  a bill  for  the  union  under  the 
title  of  ■'  United  University  of  .-\berdecn,”  but  it  was  soon 
withdrawn.  In  1S37  another  Commission  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  another  scheme  of  union,  but  again  this  report  led 
to  nothing.  Several  other  measures  were  attempteil,  but 
ju'oved  abortive. 

THE  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  COLLEGES 

■\t  last,  on  September  15,  i860,  the  union  was  accom- 
]dished.  That  date  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  history 
of  the  University  of  .\berdeen.  Medicine  was  then  for  the 
lirst  time  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing.  The  classes  in 
the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Law  and  also  the  class  of 
Natural  History  were  housed  in  Marischal  College.  Since 
then  the  development  of  the  medical  faculty  has  gone  on 
steadily. 

In  1906  the  magnilicent  new  buildings  of  Marischal  College 
were  opened  by  King  Edward  \TI.  .\  description  of  tliem 
was  given  with  illustrations  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  September  2’,  1906.  We  need  only  say  that  the  ex- 
tensions then  made  cost  over  ;^2oo,ooo,  all  of  which,  with 
the  e.xception  of  ,^46,000  contributed  by  the  State,  was 
raised  by  subscriptions.  .Among  the  donors,  the  principal 
were  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mitchell  and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Mitchell,  of  the  linn  of  William  .Armstrong,  Mitchell  & 

( o.,  a former  student  of  the  university,  who  gave  about 
/^4'>.ooo,  and  Lord  Strathcona,  who  contributed  £25,000. 
i he  buildings  are  said  to  be  the  largest  granite  ])ile  in 
existence,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Escorial.  The 
material  is  throughout  light  grey  granite,  and  the  style 
is  the  perpendicular  Gothic  of  the  ]ieriod  of  Henry  ATI. 
Over  the  main  archway  is  an  exquisitely  wrought  series  of 
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escutcheons  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  Bishop 
Elpliinstone,  the  Mitchell  family,  Lord  Strathcona,  Old 
Aberdeen,  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  University.  The 
Mitchell  Hall,  which  is  used  for  graduation  and  other  uni- 
versity functions,  measures  ii6  by  40  ft.  It  is  lighted  by 
ten  side  windows,  each  of  five  lights,  and  a great  window 
at  the  east  end  of  twenty  lights.  In  this  window  the  story 
of  Marischal  College  is  heraldically  told  in  stained  glass  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  the  university  librarian.  The  Mitchell 
Tower,  which  dominates  the  whole  building,  is  a square 
structure  measuring  39  ft.  on  each  face  ; it  rises  to  a height 
of  350  ft.  from  the  lower  and  230  ft.  from  the  upper  quad- 
rangle. It  contains  a look-out  chamber,  from  which  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  city,  the  country  for  many  miles  round, 
and  the  sea  is  obtained.  The  whole  structure  is  of  light 
grey  granite.  The  beautiful  effect  of  the  tower  has  been 
described  as  “ 200  ft  of  four-square  precipice,  from  which 
there  leaps  and  crystallises  a spiry  fretty  crown  of  glittering 
pinnacles.” 


GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

How  much  the  university  has  grown  in  the  last  twenty 
years  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
foreword  contributed  by  Principal  G.  Adam  Smith  to  the 
first  number  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Review  (November 

I.  1913)  : 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1892-3,  there  were  on  the  regular  teaching  staff 
twentj^-two  professors,  five  lecturers,  and  sixteen  assistants  to  professors — 
in  all  fortj'-three.  Now  there  are  twenty-five  professors  and  thirty-three 
lecturers,  of  whom  twelve,  along  with  thirty-one  others,  are  assistants  to 
professors.  Then  there  were  nUie  external  examiners,  now  there  are  thirty- 
one.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  average  number  of  students  was  830,  while 
last  session  there  were  1,042  (724  men  and  318  women) ; the  highest  annual 
roll  in  the  history  of  the  universit}',  though  whether  such  a numl>er  can  Ixi 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  volume  of  emigration  from  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Scotland  is  very  doubtful.  Within  the  last  few  3*ears  there 
have  been  new  Ordinances  in  Arts,  Taw,  and  Medicine,  the  degree  of  TT.B. 
has  been  founded,  and  for  the  former  system  of  class  fees  inclusive  fees  have 
been  substituted  for  courses  1 ending  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science.  Law, 
and  Medicine.  A new  block  of  buildings,  with  eleven  rooms  for  English, 
History,  French,  and  German,  has  been  erected  at  King’s  College  ; and  the 
Carnegie  Trust  has  allocated  enough  of  its  next  quinquennial  grant  to  the 
miivcrsity  for  a large  extension  of  the  library  at  King’s  and  the  erection  of 
an  Examination  Hall. 

In  the  same  Review  it  is  stated  that  at  the  recent  gradua- 
tion, of  86  students  who  received  the  degree  of  M.A.,  no 
fewer  than  48  were  women.  In  science  and  medicine  the 
position  was  very  different — only  i woman  in  each  of  these 
faculties  obtained  a degree. 
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MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
ABERDEEN  AND  DISTRICT 

Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary 

By  J,  Wallace  Milne,  M.B.,  C.M.,  lU.R.C.S.,  Senior 
Assistant-Siirfieon,  Aberdeen  Royal  Inlirinary 

In  compiling  this  brief  notice  of  the  premier  medical  institu- 
tion of  Aberdeen  1 have  made  it  my  objective  to  attain  to 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  have  culled  my  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  These  sources  of  information  are  numer- 
ous, and  for  such  help  I am  sincerely  grateful.  The  early 
history  of  the  institution  presents  features  of  great  interest. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  need  for  such 
an  institution  seems  to  have  larst  entered  the  minds  of  the 
civic  dignitaries  in  .\berdecn,  and  in  an  old  publication  we 
read  that  : 

■'  In  oriler  that  tho.se  poor  persons  who  have  distemper 
upon  their  bodies  and  such  others  as  meet  with  misfortunes 
of  dislocations  or  broken  bones  might  have  medical  assistance, 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  agreed,  in  the  year  1739,  to  build  an 
Infirmary.” 

Towards  this  end  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  head  the 
subscription  list  with  a donation  of  £130  odds,  and  an  entry 
to  this  effect  was  made  on  the  first  of  the  painted  panels 
(giving  the  names  of  the  original  benefactors)  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  fnlirmary  until  a comparatively  recent  date. 
Curiously  enough,  the  list  of  original  subscribers,  still  pre- 
served in  manuscript,  contains  no  such  entry,  and  as  recently 
as  1S51,  iUr.  William  Webster,  advocate,  a Manager  of  the 
Infirmary,  averred  that  the  said  £130  odds  had  never  been 
paid,  and  that  it  was  ” in  the  hantls  of  the  Council  still  and 
no  interest  had  been  received  since  17S0.”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  after  necessary  preliminaries  the  foundation  stone  was 
at  last  laid  on  January  i,  1740,  one,  William  Christal,  a 
wright,  having  been  sent  in  the  iireceding  November  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  see  the  hospitals  there  and  thus 
to  guide  the  architect  in  the  form  of  structure  to  be  raised. 
I'he  site  selected  (the  present  one)  was  in  Woolmanhill,  where 
sufficient  ground  had  been  acquired  for  the  building  and  for 
possible  future  extensions.  The  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  was  a great  event,  for  one  reads  that  “ the  magistrates 
and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
whole  fraternity  of  Freemasons,  marched  in  procession  to 
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tlie  site.”  A matter  worthy  of  note  emerges  here  from  tlie 
mass  of  detail,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  as  the  building  was 
nearing  completion  it  was  visited  by  various  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county  who  took  occasion  to  suggest  ” that 
the  institution  would  better  serve  its  purpose  if  its  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  the  sick  poor  throughout  the  country 
instead  of,  as  was  originally  intended,  reserving  its  benefits 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  alone.”  That  suggestion  was 
brought  before  the  Directors  by  Provost  Robertson  on 
October  24,  1741.  No  decision  was  arrived  at  then,  but 
at  a meeting  held  two  days  later  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Infirmary  ” should  be  as  extensive  and  universally  useful  as 
possible,  but  more  particularly  that  the  same  shall  be  extended 
to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff.”  This 
then  was  the  real  origin  of  the  extended  work  of  the  institu- 
tion which  has  made  it  a centre  of  healing  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  Infirmary,  but  it 
was  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days.  At  its  inception  as  a working 
agency,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a Mrs.  Strachan 
was  appointed  mistress  of  the  institution  in  1747,  at  a 
salary  of  per  annum,  and  in  August  of  the  same  j'ear 
Dr.  James  Gordon  was  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  at 
a salary  of  10  guineas  per  annum,  for  which,  in  addition  to 
his  services,  he  had  to  supply  all  drugs  required.  The  ’45 
was  an  evil  time  for  the  Infirmary.  It  was  first  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  that  year  by  John  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  a party 
of  rebels  from  Strathbogie,  who  lodged  in  it  not  only  those 
of  his  own  followers  who  were  wounded,  but  also  such  of  the 
Royalist  prisoners  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Then  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  it  was  occupied  in  like  manner  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  soldiers  in  1746  until  well  on  in 
that  year.  After  the  Rebellion  the  iManagers  resumed  their 
sittings  and  proceeded  to  appoint  a new  doctor.  Dr.  Burnet 
of  Old  Aberdeen  (salary  10  guineas  per  annum),  and  a new 
matron,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fraser,  at  50  merks  Scots.  In  1748 
a matter  of  some  importance  was  first  mooted,  namelj' 
“ Church  collections  in  aid  of  Infirmary'.”  The  Managers 
in  that  year  ordered  a representation  of  the  state  of  the 
Infirmary  and  its  finances  to  be  put  before  the  Synod  with 
the  request  that  it  should  ” appoint  a contribution  throughout 
the  Parishes.”  The  Synod  readily  assented,  and  then  began, 
166  years  ago,  the  annual  Church  collections  from  all  denom- 
inations which  continue  to  this  day.  The  Church  collections 
from  all  denominations  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
;^i,572  35.  \od.  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913. 
This  was  less  than  that  for  the  year  1912  by  the  sum  of 
;^52  13s.  3^.  The  falling  off  may  be  due  to  the  incidence 
of  the  Insurance  Act,  but  the  sum  itself  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  indication  that  the  appeal  for  funds  for  the  Infirmaiy  is 
not  less  cogent  in  the  public  mind  than  formerly. 
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PRESENT  BUILDINGS 

Aiiuini'  till-  nianv  I'lna  IniililiiiKS  in  tlu-  tily  aiul  Hurj^h  nl 
Alicnlc'cn  the  Royal  Inlirniary  is  one  ol  the  most  nolewortliy. 
Situated  in  W'ooinianhill.  it  is  in  c lose  proximity  to  Roliert 
t'lordon's  I'echnical  ('olle>>e.  llu'  Art  (lallery,  the  I'lililic 
Library,  llu'  Central  School,  llis  Majesty's  I healre.  and  the 
Railway  Station.  fp  to  coiniiaralivels’  recent  times  it 
consisted  mainly  of  what  is  now  the  front  Iniildin",  erected 
in  Grecian  stvle,  tlie  architect  bein.u  .\nlnbald  Simiison. 
I'liis  Iniilding  comprises  three  stories  with  a frontage  ol 


W- 

.Miniuir.KN  nov.vT.  im  hcmahv  oi.o  oeiai.vi  inc.  i iiicm  iu; 
(canc.v  IStlU). 

if)f)  feet  in  length  by  ;o  feel  in  height  snrinonnted  by  a low 
dome  in  the  centre.  It  dates  from  iS,p?  to  i ,S4o  (the  year 
of  its  completion).  Lor  years  this  was  |)ractiiallv  the  Im 
lirmary  and  contained  the  medical  and  surgical  wards.  I’lie 
one  and  only  theatre  was  situated  under  the  dome,  and  there 
in  i.Syi  the  writer  witnessed  his  lirst  ojicration.  This  bnilding 
has  now  been  remodelled  for  use  as  an  administrative  block 
and  contains  suiierintendent's  and  clerk's  ollices,  board  room, 
matron’s  a]iartments,  chapel,  house  surgeon’s  and  nurses' 
(jnarters,  etc. 
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It  is  at  present  undergoing  further  reconstruction  and  part 
of  it  which,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  new  out-patients’  block, 
did  service  as  casualty  room  and  medical  and  surgical  ad- 
mission rooms  is  being  transformed  into  dormitories  to  meet 
the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  house  surgeons  and 
liouse  physicians.  This  building  faces  the  south  and  forms 
the  base  of  a triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the 
medical  and  surgical  wings  on  the  east  and  west  respectively. 
•Across  the  street  from  it  is  the  recently  opened  Out-patient 
Department. 


SURGICAL  PAVILION 

This  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  opened  by  H.R.H,  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  on  October  4,  1892.  As  a memento 
of  that  important  event  a polished  granite  slab  is  placed  in 
the  wall  at  the  entrance  door  bearing  the  inscription  : 

-\BERDEEN  ROY.\L  INFIRM.VRY, 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 
SURGICAL  PAVILION. 

ERECTED  IN  HONOUR  OF 
HER  majesty’s  JUBILEE. 

OPENED  4TH  OCTOBER,  1 892, 

BY  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE, 

MARCHIONESS  OF  LORNE. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  H.R.H.  was  accompanied  by 
the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  Princess  Beatrice. 
The  building  consists  of  three  floors  and  a basement.  The 
floors  are  as  nearly  as  possible  symmetrical  in  ground  plan 
and  are  numbered  respectively  from  below  upwards  Nos.  i, 
2 and  3 Surgical  Wards.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  Male 
and  Female  Wards  connected  by  a corridor  along  the  sides 
of  which  are  located  sisters’  rooms,  bath  room,  stores  for 
clothing  of  patients  and  ward  linen,  and  special  wards,  and 
also  now,  a passage  leading  off  to  the  new  theatres,  of  which 
there  is  one  for  each  flat. 

Connecting  the  floors  is  a lift  right  from  basement  to  the 
floor  of  Ward  III.  As  a continuation  of  Ward  I to  the  north 
and  connected  with  it  by  a door  are  the  Male  and  Female  Eye 
Wards.  Similarly  connected  with  Ward  II  is  the  Gyneco- 
logical Ward,  and  connected  on  its  level  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  Ward  III  are  the  old  Lock  Wards  (Male  and 
Female),  now  to  be  used  as  Surgical  Wards.  The  basement 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  in  a state  of  reconstruction.  For 
years  the  operating  accommodation  for  the  surgeons  con- 
sisted of  one  large  theatre  for  the  second  and  third  Surgeons 
and  a small  one  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Senior  Surgeon. 
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I'his  iicccssi lilted  the  Ininsil  nf  jiatients  from  tiie  wards 
to  tlie  operating  table  and  biick  to  llie  wards  iigain  through 
long  passiiges  ;uid,  at  times,  a eold  and  draughty  lift.  Ail  thi'- 
is  now  clnmged,  new  theatres  lun'ing  been  built,  and  the  old 
large  theatre  is  divided  in  two,  one  lialf  being  used  as  ii  leeture 
room,  the  other  half,  idong  with  the  old  small  theatre,  con- 
verted into  a large  store.  Since  iSp’  the  X-Ray  Depiirtmenl 
was  housed  at  the  biick  of  the  big  thciitre  irriiclically  under 
the  slo]ie  of  the  tier  of  seats,  where  accommodation  was  most 
inadc(|uate.  The  X-Ray  suiti'  of  rooms  is  now  very  sinicious, 
iiirv  and  modern,  and  its  equipment  is  of  the  most  up-to-date 
description.  I'urthcr  along  the  basement,  led  to  it  by  a sunk 
area  or  corridor,  arc  the  ICye  Out-patient  l>cpartnicnt  and 
( iperating  Theiitre.  The  Dispensary  was  formerly  here,  but 
it  is  now  transferred  to  the  new  Out-jiatient  Deiiartment. 

On  turning  to  the  wiirds.  one  is  struck  at  once  by  their  airy, 
bright,  and  lofty  appeiirance.  The  lloor  is  of  inlaid  ihne 
highlv  polisheil  iind  un-nailed.  The  windows  iire  of  I'rench 
]iiittern  and  iill  can  be  opened  outwiirds.  Ileating  is  carried 
out  bv  steam  (lipes  round  the  biise  of  the  Wiills,  and  there 
is  an  e.Ktra  coal  lire  in  the  centre  of  each  ward,  which  is  a 
source  of  homely  comfort  to  patients  who  are  able  to  be 
out  of  bed.  In  the  original  estimate  of  .sjiace  i ,400  cubic  feet 
was  arranged  for  per  bed.  and  on  the  average  this  is  the 
condition  obtaining. 


THEATRES 

Of  these  there  are  eight,  three  in  connection  with  the 
Surgical  Wards,  one  for  the  Gynecological  Ward,  three  in 
the  new  Out-patient  Department,  anil  one  for  I ’ost-mortems 
.\s  an  anne.\e  to  each  Surgical  Ward  is  a new  and  thoroughlv 
up-to-date  theatre.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  munilicence 
of  Lord  .Mount-Stephen,  who  has  been  such  a noble  and 
rc])eated  benefactor  to  the  Inlirmary.  Each  is  practically  a 
replica  of  the  other,  and  is  led  to  by  a passage  ofl  the  main 
corridor  lloored  with  finely  polished  terrazo  and  walled  with 
polished  white  tiles.  The  theatre  suite  consists  first  of  the 
surgeon’s  room,  an  anadhetist’s  room,  a students'  gallery, 
a sterilising  room,  and  linally,  the  theatre  proper.  This  last 
is  a spacious  apartment,  lighted  to  the  full  extent  of  wall  area 
from  the  south  and  west.  The  windows  are  double,  and 
contain  oiiening  panels  by  which  the  tenqierature  can  be 
regulated,  'fhe  details  of  fitting  need  to  be  seen  before  an 
adequate  inqiression  is  )iroduced.  leverything  is  modern 
and  u])-to-date.  Everything  is  smooth  and  clean  and  white. 
The  sterilising  room  contains  the  most  recent  and  improved 
cla.ss  of  apparatus,  including  provision  for  either  wet  or  dry 
sterilisation  of  instruments  or  of  soft  fabrics.  Towels,  swabs, 
sheets,  dressings,  bandages,  etc.,  are  rendered  pure  by  super- 
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heated  steam.  Water,  boiling  or  boiled,  and  cooled  to  any 
degree  necessary,  is  delivered  from  the  apartment  to  the 
theatre  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  its  delivery  to  the 
surgeons’  basins  is  controlled  by  elbow  taps  at  any  tempera- 
ture the  surgeon  desires,  the  waste  being  controlled  by  foot 
lever.  The  anaesthetist’s  room  has  provision  for  ablutions  for 
students,  or  assistants,  or  visitors  in  the  matter  of  wash-hand 
basins.  There  are  two  electric  fans  to  cool  and  purify  the 
atmosphere.  The  provision  of  the  present  complete  up-to- 
date  theatres  built  in  connection  with  each  ward  was  first 


AN  OPERATING  THEATRE  (1911). 

suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  Riddell,  but  the  Directors  would  not 
face  the  large  expenditure  required  until  Lord  Mount-Stephen 
was  led  to  appreciate  the  Infirmary’s  needs  in  this  respect. 
He,  by  a donation  of  ;^25,ooo,  made  the  erection  of  and  equip- 
ment of  these  three  theatres  and  of  the  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment possible.  The  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
theatres  was  carried  out  after  consultation  with  the  three 
surgeons,  who  incorporated  in  the  plans  the  best  features  of 
the  British  and  Continental  theatres  they  had  visited.  The 
photographs,  of  the  old  Theatre  and  of  one  of  the  new  ones, 
present  an  edifying  contrast. 
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THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

I'his  p:Lvilion  constitiilcs  tlio  east  sulc  ol  the  trianslt;  and 
borders  along  its  whole  length  on  W'oolinanlnll.  It  is  called 
■■  The  Mount-Stephen  Medical  Pavilion  " in  gratefnl  recog- 
nition of  the  gift  of  £'25,000  from  that  nobleman  in  December 
k;oo.  It  is  connected  by  a lighted  and  ventilated  subway 
61,  feet  wiile,  archeil  with  brick,  and  7 feet  high,  with  the 
basement  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Surgical  Pavilion  already 
described.  It  consists  of  four  Hats  with  store-rooms  under, 
and  a lift  connects  the  whole.  In  it  are  housed  the  three 
.Medical  Wards,  Nos,  4,  5 and  6,  as  they  are  called,  ami  above 
all  is  a ward  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  Skin  cases  which 
recpiire  indoor  treatment,  and  for  emergency  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas. The  three  Medical  Hats  arc  divided  into  Male  aiul 
Female  Wards  as  in  the  Surgical  side.  The  wards  are 
identical  in  plan  ami  in  capacity.  In  structure,  ventilation, 
lighting,  etc.,  they  arc  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Surgical. 

To  the  north — at  the  apex  of  our  triangle — is  situated  the 
Pathology  Block,  ft  consists  of  a large  post-mortem  theatre 
seated  for  students,  and  in  the  area  are  two  post-mortem 
tables.  Bench  accommodation,  water  supply,  weighing 
apparatus,  and  instrument  tables  ai'e  there,  and  under  the 
tier  of  seats  are  offices  and  laboratory.  Under  this  theatre 
is  the  mortuary  and  a small  chapel.  In  the  Hat  above  the 
post-mortem  theatre  is  situated  the  Laundry. 

OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  .Aberdeen  Royal 
Inlirmary,  and  a most  handsome  and  useful  adjunct  it  is. 
.\gain  the  munilicence  of  Lord  Mount-Stephen  was  in  evidence, 
and  his  donation,  together  with  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr,  Thomas 
Primrose,  permittetl  of  this  Department  being  opened  for 
service  on  November  25,  1912.  The  buikling  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  main  buildings  and  is  separated  from  them 
by  Woolmanhill  and,  curiously  enough,  also  by  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway,  which  runs  in  a tunnel  under 
the  carriage  way  and  is  crossed  by  the  latter  obliquely.  The 
building  is  made  up  of  two  wings  meeting  at  an  angle  some- 
what greater  than  a right  angle,  the  entrance  being  at  the 
junction  of  these  wings.  Facing  one  as  one  enters  tlie  large 
waiting  hall  is  a brass  mural  tablet  with  the  following  in- 
scription : “ 'This  tablet  was  placed  here  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  munificence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Mount-Stephon,  who  provided  funds  for  the  erection  and 
ecpiipment  of  this  building,  and  of  the  'I'rustees  of  j\lr.  Thomas 
Primro.se,  advocate  in  .Aberdeen,  who  presented  the  site 
19 10-19 1 2 — Henry  Peterkin,  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

.Measured  along  its  axis  the  building  is  192  feet  long  and 
its  average  width  is  about  tij  feet.  The  Entrance  Hall  leads 
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to  a staircase  and  an  electric  lift  giving  access  to  the  upper 
lloor,  and  to  a roomy  passage  leading  to  a most  spacious 
Waiting  Hall  measuring  (along  its  curved  axis)  140  feet  by 
25  feet  wide.  Round  this  hall  are  situated  Admission 
Rooms  (Medical  and  Surgical),  Dispensary,  Ear  and  Throat 
Rooms,  Dental  Apartments,  Skin  .Admission  Rooms,  Bac- 
teriological Rooms,  Sterilising  Rooms,  Operating  Rooms  for 
Minor  Surgery  both  for  ordinary  and  septic  cases,  casualty 
dressing  rooms,  rooms  for  recovery  after  anesthesia,  bath 
rooms,  lavatories  and  other  necessary  apartments.  In  the 


WAITING  HAI.L,  OUT-PATIENT  DEP.ART.MENT.  , 

basement  are  Dispensary  stores,  heating  chamber,  lift  ma- 
chinery, and  coal  stores.  The  first  floor  does  not  completely 
cover  the  ground  floor,  and  contains  two  4-bed  Wards  for  the 
Ear  and  Throat  Department,  and  also  provides  some  staff 
accommodation.  There  is  no  attempt  at  decorative  variety, 
all  the  rooms  being  white,  and  highly  polished  tiling  makes 
the  whole  place  look  pure.  The  flooring  is  of  polished  mosaic 
chip  in  cement  bed,  all  corners  are  rounded,  the  doors  are 
plain  and  strong,  and  the  building  is  fireproof  throughout. 
It  is  well  lighted  by  electricity. 

Ancillary  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  public  have  a much- 
appreciated  institution  in  the  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
I’itfodels,  Admission  to  this  country  residence  is  wholly 
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ami  only  thn)Uf>b  llm  Inrinnarv,  since  patients  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  it  directly  from  outside,  but  from  the  wards  of  the 
Inlirmary.  Its  object  is  implied  in  its  name,  and  it  is  valuable 
in  conducing  chielly  to  the  complete  recovery  of  such  patients 
as  have  undergone  prolonged  treatment  in  the  Inlirmary, 
and  where  general  debility  is  a factor  in  their  condition. 
Chronic  tubercular  cases,  or  cases  wherein  tubercle  is  a 
factor,  are  treated  there  on  modern  sanatorium  lines,  and  the 
Hospital  is  visited  by  Hie  House  Surgeons  and  House  Physi- 
cians in  rotation. 


Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

By  11.  M.  W.  C.M.,  l-'.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  to 

ilie  .Aberdeen  Royal  Inlirmary  and  to  tlie  Royal 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  .Alierdeen 

In  18/fi  Professor  Stephenson  called  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  .Aberdeen  to  the  necessity  for  special  provision  for 
the  treatment  of  sick  children,  otlicr  tlian  in  the  general 
wards  of  the  Royal  Inlirmary.  The  matter  gained  Hie 
interest  and  support  of  a number  of  inlluential  people  in  the 
town.  It  was  decided  to  erect  an  entirely  separate  building 
in  preference  to  adding  children’s  wards  to  the  existing 
Inhrniary,  and  a Committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme.  Professor  Stephenson  advocated,  in  addition 
to  wards  for  treatment  of  the  sick,  a day  ward  or  nursery, 
where  children  suffering  from  want  of  fresh  air,  suitable 
food,  and  proper  attention  could  be  received,  and  where  young 
women  could  be  trained  as  children's  nurses.  This,  however, 
along  with  another  suggestion  Hiat  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  could  not  be  carried 
out. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  as  opened  in  September  1877,  was 
a very  modest  institution.  Those  responsible  for  its  initiation 
were  unc  ertain  what  accommodation  woidd  be  required  and 
what  permanent  support  would  be  given.  They  decided, 
therefore,  to  begin  in  a small  way  and  e.xtend  the  accommoda- 
tion as  was  fouml  necessary,  ,\  house  was  acquired  in  Castle 
Terrace,  a central  part  of  the  town  and  at  that  time  with  a 
fairly  open  neighbourhood.  Two  stories  of  this  house  were 
suitable  for  wards,  but  at  first  only  one  was  used.  The 
other  was  let  as  dwelling  rooms. 

The  necessary  alterations  were  completed  and  wards  con- 
taining fourteen  cots  were  oiiened  on  September  14,  1877. 

Miss  Rachel  I'rances  I.umsden,  a lady  trained  in  nursing 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  new  hospital,  offered  her  services 
as  Lady  Superintendent.  Professor  Stephenson  and  Dr.  R.  J. 
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Garden  were  the  medical  officers.  All  three  gave  their 
services  voluntarily.  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson  was  chairman 
of  the  first  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  composed  of  leading 
men  of  the  town — all  actively  desirous  of  furthering  the 
welfare  of  the  undertaking.  These  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  to  provide  the  special  hospital  and  to  their  energy 
and  zeal  must  be  attributed  its  eaily  success. 

When  the  Directors  issued  their  first  report,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  it  was  found  that  the  new  venture  was  amply 
justified.  The  beds  had  been  constantly  full.  Suitable  and 
deserving  cases  had  been  refused  for  want  of  room,  and  the 
Out-patient  Department  had  been  largely  attended.  One 
hundred  children  had  been  treated  in  the  Hospital,  and  1,059 
as  Out-patients. 

The  question  of  immediate  enlargement  had  to  be  faced. 
The  Directors  considered  that  the  position  of  the  Hospital 
and  its  possibilities  for  alteration  and  extension  would  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  the  town  for  some  considerable  time.  They 
purchased  the  building  and  made  alterations  providing  twelve 
extra  beds. 

In  1880  a cottage,  containing  six  cots  for  convalescents, 
situated  at  Culter,  a few  miles  from  Aberdeen,  was  opened. 
It  was  supervised  and  largely  maintained  by  Miss  Lumsden 
of  Camphill,  and  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  clrildren 
and  also  to  the  Hospital,  the  accommodation  of  wliich  was 
still  taxed  to  the  utmost,  although  the  beds  were  increased 
to  thirty  in  number. 

In  1881  the  Hospital  benefited  by  an  annuity,  from  lilr. 
Bremner  of  Glasslaw,  for  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of 
sick  children.  By  the  conditions  of  tliis  annuity,  a ward  for 
the  reception  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  had  to  be  provided. 
The  existing  accommodation  for  general  disease  was  again 
proving  insufficient.  The  public  had  responded  generously 
to  the  appeal  for  help  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hospital,  and 
the  debt  for  alterations  on  the  existing  building  had  been 
cleared  off,  but  in  view  of  the  extension  now  required,  a 
special  appeal  was  sent  out,  which  resulted  in  a sum  of 
;^4,i22  3s.  6d.  being  available  for  the  building  fund.  Of  this 
sum  £\,g2o  was  raised  at  a Bazaar  wliich  was  opened  by 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  This  was  the  first  of  several 
instances  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  Hospital  by  the  Royal 
Family.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  was  contributed  by 
generous  donations,  including  an  anonymous  gift  of  £1,000. 

In  1885  the  additions  to  the  main  building  and  a separate 
infectious  ward  were  completed.  Sixty  general  and  eighteen 
infectious  cases  could  now  be  received. 

In  1887  Miss  Davidson,  Inchmarlo,  and  Miss  Duguid, 
Auchlunies,  each  opened  cottages  for  convalescents  which, 
togetlier  with  the  Eidda  Home  maintained  by  iMiss  Lumsden, 
gave  fifty-six  children  the  benefit  of  change  to  the  country. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital.  Miss  R.  F.  Lninsdcn  had 
been  Honorary  Lady  Superintendent.  Slic  liad  devoted 
herself  in  every  way  to  promote  its  welfare  and  ellicient 
administration.  Her  great  ability  in  bos)>ital  management 
induced  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  beg  her  help 
in  carrving  out  reforms  and  changes  much  needed  in  that 
institution,  and  accordingly’ she  gave  her  services  temporarily 
for  this  purpose. 

Her  place  at  the  Children's  Hospital  was  taken  by  her 
sister.  Miss  K.  M.  Lumsden.  who  was  aided  by  an  experienced 
Ward  Sister  placed  in  charge  of  the  nursing  department. 

In  1887  Miss  Lumsden  consented  to  become  Honorary 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  re.signed  her 
post  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  She  was  appointed  an 
Honorary  President  and  invited  by  the  Directors  to  attend 
and  advise  at  their  meetings.  Her  sister,  iUiss  K.  M.  Lumsden, 
was  then  appointed  Lady  Superintendent. 

In  1889  a system  of  house-to-house  collection  was  organised 
by  Miss  K.  M.  Lumsden  and  carried  out  by  a band  of  Lady 
Collectors.  This  has  added  yearly  a substantial  sum  to  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital. 

In  1890  j\Ir.  Charles  MacDonald,  of  the  Froghall  Granite 
Works,  presented  a villa  at  Culter  as  a convalescent  home. 
This  replaced  the  old  cottage  and  provided  accommodation 
for  eleven  cots.  Miss  Immsden,  Camphill,  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  new  Eidda  Home  and  also  the  support  of  seven 
of  the  cots. 

In  1894  the  Hospital  was  inspected  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  his  honour  and  by  his  permission  two  of  the  wards 
were  named  respectively  Duke  of  York  and  Princess  May. 
In  the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  was  graciously  pleased  to 
command  that  the  Hospital  should  be  known  as  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

In  1898  the  Hospital  received  a donation  of  £1,000  from 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  Fund,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  gift,  was  invested  in  the  Endowment  Fund  as  a 
memorial  of  the  jubilee. 

To  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  Institution,  it  was 
found  neces.sary  to  provide  more  adeciuatc  and  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  nursing  staff  and  servants.  .\ 
Nurses'  Home  was  built  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  Hospital 
at  an  expenditure  of  ^4,027  i is.  gd.  A special  appeal  to 
cover  this  was  issued  in  1897,  and  in  response  over  £2,000 
was  collected.  Bazaar,  o[)ened,  as  was  the  former  one, 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  brought  in  the 
splendid  sum  of  £i,2/o. 

In  1897  Professor  Stephenson,  Senior  Physician,  ami  in  the 
following  year,  Dr.  R,  J.  Garden,  Senior  Surgeon,  resigned 
their  active  duties  in  the  wards.  Both  these  gentlemen  had 
been  interested  and  dcvoteil  friends  of  the  Ilospital  since 
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its  beginning.  They  were  appointed  Consulting  Physician 
and  Surgeon  respectively. 

In  1900  there  was  an  alarming  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
amongst  the  nurses  and  servants,  necessitating  structural 
alterations  to  provide  modern  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  1901  Miss  K.  M.  Lumsden  retired  from  the  post  of 
Honorary  Lady  Superintendent,  which  she  had  held  since 
1887.  Her  interest  in  the  Hospital  dated  from  its  earliest 
days.  Her  enthusiasm  and  energy  carried  through  success- 
fully many  schemes  for  its  welfare,  notably  the  two  Bazaars 
(the  result  of  which  made  possible  many  improvements  and 
additions  to  the  building)  and  the  organisation  of  the  Collect- 
ing Fund. 

In  1904,  2,484  cases — 764  in-patients  and  1,720  out-patients 
• — were  treated.  For  some  time  the  fact  that  the  existing 
Hospital  was  inadequate  and  out  of  date  had  impressed  itself 
on  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  and  in  their  annual  report  for 
1905  occurs  the  following  paragraph  : 

" The  present  Hospital,  notwithstanding  the  structural 
alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  of  its  public  service,  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a satisfactory  Hospital  for  the  continually  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  sick  children  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen, 
not  to  speak  of  the  requirements  of  those  from  a wide  sur- 
rounding district.  The  present  building,  with  its  long, 
awkward  passages  and  make-shift  stairs,  entails  needless 
extra  expense  in  household  management,  and  its  inconvenience 
is  keenly  felt  by  those  who  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an 
institution  wherein  from  its  nature  little  leisure  can  be 
allowed  from  the  incessant  round  of  daily  toil.  The  outward 
surroundings,  too,  are  no  longer  what  they  were  when  the 
Directors  could  congratulate  themselves  on  having  secured  a 
healthy  site,  open  to  the  sea-breezes,  and  free  from  smoke 
or  smell.  To-day,  tenement  houses  and  other  buildings 
crowd  round  it.  Noise  and  dust  add  to  its  difficulties  and 
discomfort  ; in  short,  the  present  building  has  served  its  day.” 

From  this  time  on,  the  object  of  providing  a new  and 
efficient  Hospital  has  occupied  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  institution  at  heart. 

In  19T0  the  Directors  issued  an  appeal  for  ;^35,ooo  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  Hospital  to  King  Edward  VII.  In 
that  year  ;£io,5oo  was  subscribed.  Since  then  money  has 
been  coming  in  slowly,  but  about  ;£i4,ooo  is  still  required  to 
make  up  the  sum  aimed  at. 

Ini9i3  there  were  1,033  in-patients  and  2,204  out-patients. 
Since  its  opening  in  1877  over  66,000  children  have  been 
treated  in  the  Hospital. 

The  Hospital  has  had  many  generous  friends  in  past  years, 
who  have  aided  it  cither  by  legacies,  donations,  or  endow- 
ment of  cots.  It  has  had  to  struggle  against  difficulties  of 
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accommodation  and  outbreaks  of  inlectious  disease,  prac- 
tically unavoidable  in  such  cramped  surroundings.  Tluit  it 
has  done  good  work,  ami  been  of  unquestionable  bcnelit  to 
the  people  of  Abenlecn,  is  proveil  by  the  number  of  children 
who  have  come  under  treatment  within  its  walls. 

The  Hospital,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  every  way  behind 
the  requirements  of  modern  times.  Several  of  the  wards  are 
small  and  ill-ventilated.  The  buildings  are  scattered  and 
abound  in  long  passages  and  narrow  staircases.  W'ard- 
kitchens,  bathrooms,  and  lavatories  arc  ill-placed  and  in- 
adequate. There  is  practically  no  space  where  the  children 
can  have  the  benefit  of  open-air  life.  The  surrounding 
neighbourhood  is  clo.sely  built  up  with  tenement  houses  and 
warehouses.  It  rellects  great  credit  on  those  in  charge  of 
the  Hospital  that,  in  such  a smoky,  dingy  part  of  the  town, 
and  with  such  great  difficulties  of  internal  working,  the 
wards  should  present  the  bright,  clean,  comfortable  ap- 
pearance they  do. 

Truly  the  provision  made,  so  far,  by  the  City  of  .\berdecn 
for  its  sick  children  is  almost  incomprehensible  in  contrast  to 
the  palatial  airy  buildings  of  the  numerous  Board  Schools. 

However,  money  is  gathering,  perhaps  somewhat  slowly, 
for  the  new  Hospital.  A site  has  been  purchased,  and  the 
hope  is  that  before  very  long  Aberdeen  will  have  a Children’s 
Hospital  worthy  of  its  importance. 

The  construction  of  the  new  Hospital,  especially  of  the 
wards,  is  a matter  of  supreme  importance  both  with  regard 
to  its  cost  and  with  regard  to  its  effect  in  procuring  the  best 
conditions  for  successful  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  has 
been  proved,  and  this  fact  is  gradually  being  appreciateil 
by  medical  men  of  all  countries,  that  ordinary  medical  ami 
surgical  cases,  as  well  as  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  thrive 
ami  get  well  most  quickly  when  treated  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  comfort. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  best  when  the  patients  lie  night 
iind  (lay  in  the  open  air,  provision  being  made  merely  to 
protect  them  from  rain,  snow,  or  e.xcessive  wind,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  them  thoroughly  warm.  Such  treatment 
is  carried  out  in  several  institutions  in  this  country.  .At 
Haschurch,  near  Liverpool,  for  example,  it  is  demon.strated 
how  ine.xpensively  it  can  be  done.  .A  farm-house  has  been 
transformed  into  an  “ administrative  block,”  while  the  barn 
and  various  simple  sheds  provide  the  out-patient  department 
and  the  wards.  .A  simple  but  efficient  operating  theatre  was 
equipped  at  a cost  of  about  one  hundred  pounds.  Probably 
the  most  expensive  item  in  the  upkeep  of  this  establishment 
is  the  provision  of  an  efficient  supply  of  hot  water  for  heating 
the  dressing-rooms  and  operating  theatre,  and  for  hot  water 
bottles.  Over  forty  in-patients  have  to  be  attended  to 
ilaily,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  leaves  little  to  be 
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desired.  At  Heswall,  a large  Children’s  Hospital  has  recently 
been  erected  on  similar  principles  but  on  more  elaborate  lines. 

In  a very  large  hospital  in  the  south  of  England,  costing 
about  a quarter  ol  a million  pounds,  beautifully  equipped, 
expensive  wards  of  the  ordinary  type  were  built.  To  these 
were  attached  extensive  balconies.  A trial  of  the  “ open-air  ” 
treatment  so  convinced  the  medical  officers  of  this  institution 
of  its  efficiency,  that  now  the  expensive  wards  are  left  more 
or  less  unused,  while  the  patients  are  accommodated  on  the 
balconies  ! 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  expenditure  on  stone  and 
lime  buildings  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  Ex- 
perience at  the  City  Hospital,  at  the  Newhills  Home,  and  also 
at  one  of  the  private  Nursing  Homes  shows  that  the  climate 
of  Aberdeen  is  no  drawback  to  such  a form  of  construction, 
in  that  serious  cases  usually  begin  to  improve  in  every  way 
and  recover  more  rapidly  out  of  doors  than  under  indoor 
conditions. 

The  Directors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  wall 
do  well,  therefore,  if  they  make  it  possible  for  the  invalid 
cliildren  ol  Aberdeen  to  be  treated  under  open-air  conditions 
which  will  most  quickly  restore  them  to  robust  health. 


The  City  Hospital 

(For  Infectious  Diseases) 

By  Professor  Matthew  H.ay,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health 

This  hospital,  which  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration, is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  City,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Links. 

Like  most  towns  in  this  country,  Aberdeen  had  no  separate 
hospital  for  infectious  diseases  until  within  the  last  forty 
years.  There  is  a tradition  that  a leper-house  existed  near 
to  the  highway  connecting  Old  Aberdeen  with  the  City, 
and  known  immemorially  as  the  Spital,  but  no  vestige  of  it 
exists.  Before  the  erection  of  the  Citj'  Hospital,  the  in- 
fectious cases  requiring  hospital  treatment  were  dealt  with 
in  the  wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  more  particularly  in 
a special  block  knowm  as  the  Fever  Wards,  now'  demolished. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1867,  which  gave  Local  or  Sanitary  Authorities  power  to 
provide  hospitals  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  infectious 
cases,  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  began  to  suggest 
to  the  Corporation  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Corporation, 
with  the  powers  now'  at  their  command,  to  provide  for 
infectious  cases,  but  the  suggestion  w'ent  unheeded  for  a 
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time,  until  tlic  hands  of  both  parties  were  forced  by  an 
outbreak  of  smallpox  in  the  early  'seventies  that  overtaxed 
the  available  accommodation  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
necessitated  some  additional  accommodation  being  found 
elsewhere.  This  was  obtained  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in 
a disused  match-factory  in  the  Spital,  close  to  the  traditional 
site  of  tlie  leper-house.  The  cost  was  met  by  the  Corporation. 
This  was  the  first  definite  admission  by  the  Corporation  of 
its  responsibility,  and  was  followed  very  soon  by  a resolution 
to  erect  a proper  and  independent  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases.  .A  detached  piece  of  ground  of  about  ten  acres, 
part  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  University,  was  purchased 
from  the  University  for  the  sum  of  £2,^00.  and  plans  of  the 
now  Hospital — which  was  in  its  earlier  years  usually  known, 
from  its  situation,  as  the  Cuningharhill  Hospital,  when  not 
spoken  of  as  the  Epidemic  Hospital — were  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Professor 
Francis  Ogston,  father  of  the  present  President  of  the  .Associa- 
tion, with  probable  suggestions  from  the  President  himself, 
who  was  at  this  time  giving  occasional  assistance  to  his  father. 
.At  any  rate  the  hand  of  a pioneer  in  asepsis  was  noticeable 
in  the  fact  that  the  hospital  was  originally  built  of  concrete — ■ 
both  walls  and  floor — without  any  wooden  floors  or  linings, 
so  that  the  wards  could  without  damage  have  literally  been 
hosed  out  if  required,  Wc  have  been  less  rigorous  in  .sub- 
sequent e.xtcnsions,  wliether  wisely  or  unwisely.  These 
extensions  have  been  constructed  of  granite,  with  wooden 
doors,  and  even  with  wooden  linings  or  dados.  The  wood 
was  introduced  with  the  object  of  giving  the  feeling  and 
appearance  of  greater  comfort  to  a place  that  at  first  had  been 
regarded  as  a little  forbidding — especially  when,  as  yet.  the 
public  had  not  become  accustomed  to  the  modern  aseptic 
hospital.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  bearing  on  tire  question 
of  the  retention  of  the  infection  of  the  common  zymotics 
in  the  crevices  and  seams  of  wooden  doors  or  wooden  linings, 
that  in  one  large  and  wholly  wooden  pavilion  put  up  fully 
thirty  years  ago  in  haste  to  cope  with  a threatened  epidemic 
of  smallpox,  which  luckily  quickly  subsided,  there  have 
during  these  years  been  housed  in  this  pavilion,  under  stress 
of  circumstances,  succc.ssions  of  all  kinds  of  cases — smallpox, 
typhus,  scarlet  fev'er,  typhoid,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  cerebro- 
spinal fever — but  never  once  has  the  infection  of  one  set  of 
cases  been  conveyed  to  the  succeeding  set.  There  has  always 
been  an  interval  of  a few  days — occasionally  even  weeks  or 
months — between  successive  occupations,  and  the  wards  have 
heen  fumigated  or  .sprayed  with  disinfectant,  and  well  aired 
and  sunned,  and  the  whole  walls  and  floors  and  furnishings 
have  been  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  disinfectant  solu- 
tion. This  experience  is  referred  to,  not  in  order  to  justify 
such  construction  for  fever  hospitals  in  general,  but  to  show 
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that  with  care  very  little  or  no  clanger  appears  to  attach  to 
the  successive  use  of  wooden  hospitals  for  different  kinds  of 
cases,  provided  reasonable  care  is  taken. 

The  Hospital  as  originally  erected  in  1873-4  cost,  in- 
cluding site,  about  ;^i 5,000,  and  consisted  of  four  separate 
one-story  pavilions,  accommodating  about  seventv-two 
patients  in  all,  with  a small  building,  known  as  the  Reception 
Block,  and  intended  for  contact  or  doubtful  cases.  There 
was  also  the  usual  Administrative  Block  and  a small  Laundry 
and  Disinfecting  Station.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  for  a 
few  years  after  the  hospital  was  erected  there  was  no  horse 
ambulance  or  other  horse  conveyance.  The  patients — even 
if  suffering  from  smallpox — were  carried  to  hospital  in  a 
covered  stretcher  by  a couple  of  porters,  and  the  infected 
clothing  and  bedding  were  brought  later  by  the  same  porters 
in  a small  hand  van. 
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The  Hospital  has  been  substantially  added  to  on  at  least 
two  occasions  since  its  first  erection,  the  latest  addition 
having  been  made  about  four  years  ago.  The  total  capital 
cost  of  the  hospital,  as  it  now  stands,  has,  from  first  to  last, 
and  inclusive  of  site,  been  about  £6^,000. 

The  average  daily  number  of  patients  undergoing  treatment 
in  the  Hospital  during  the  past  year  was  265,  and  the  total 
number  of  patients  admitted  was  3,050.  But  last  j'ear  was 
an  exceptionally  busy  year  with  zymotics,  especially  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever. 

All  kinds  of  zymotic  diseases,  including  smallpox,  are 
treated  in  the  Hospital.  There  has  never  been  a separate 
smallpox  hospital  in  Aberdeen,  although  there  are  indications 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  to  remain  content 
with  the  present  arrangement.  To  prevent  smallpox  spread- 
ing to  other  inmates  of  the  Hospital,  when  smallpox  cases 
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are  admilteil,  a vaccination  inspection  is  invariably  and  at 
once  made  of  all  the  patients,  in  order  to  sec  (i)  that  all  un- 
vaccinated persons  are  vaccinated,  or,  if  necessary,  removed 
home  ; and  {2)  that  revaccination  is  offereil  to  every  jratient 
above  the  age  of  twelve  who  has  not  already  been  re-vac- 
cinated. We  have  never  found  any  serious  objection  to 
primary  vaccination  under  these  circumstances,  and  re- 
markably little  objection  to  revaccination.  These  ])rccau- 
tions  have,  so  far.  proved  quite  successful,  even  with  the 
Hospital  in  full  occupation,  in  preventing  any  spread  of 
smallpox  within  the  Hospital. 

Since  the  beginning  of  191  i one  pavilion,  which  was 
partiallv  reconstructed  for  the  purpose,  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  chiefly  pulmonary. 
The  pavilion  accommodates  about  forty-eight  cases.  Con- 
nected with  the  pavilion  are  two  shelters  accommodating  an 
additional  twenty-two  cases.  The  shelters  are  on  the  lean-to 
model  and  were  designed  b}^  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
They  exhibit  one  or  two  novel  features,  such  as  the  folding 
and  removable  screens  enclosing  the  front  of  the  shelters. 
Including  cost  of  shower  baths  (hot  and  cold),  sanitary 
conveniences,  dressing-rooms  and  electric  lighting,  but 
exclusive  of  beds  and  bedding,  the  shelters  have  been  erected 
at  the  small  cost  of  about  £24  per  bed.  They  have  proved 
to  be  very  useful  anti  comfortable,  and  are  preferred  by  the 
patients  to  the  pavilion  beds. 

The  Corporation  is  in  course  of  arranging  for  the  erection 
of  a sanatorium  in  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  early 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  Some  fifty  to  eighty  beds  will  be 
provided. 

The  Corporation  has  also  recently  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Parish  Council  under  which  about  forty  to  fifty  beds 
for  the  consumptive  poor  are  provided  in  special  and  ad- 
mirably constructed  wards  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Council  at 
a cost  to  the  Corporation  of  15s.  6d.  a week  for  each  patient. 

1 his  hospital  is  about  a mile  outside  the  City. 

I here  is  also  a small  voluntarily  supported  sanatorium 
for  about  fifteen  to  twenty  patients  at  Newhills. 

1 he  system  of  ventilation  in  the  Hospital  generally  is  the 
natural  system  of  cross- ventilation  through  opposing  win- 
dows. and  the  heating  is  accomplished  by  hot-water  pipes 
and  radiators — the  water  for  each  pavilion  being  heated  in 
caloriliers  by  steam  generated  in  one  common  set  of  boilers 
for  the  whole  Hospital,  and  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water 
in  the  pipes  and  radiators  being  accelerated  by  an  automatic 
siphonic  punq)  arrangement  connected  with  each  ward  (Cable 
system),  .\lthough  the  same  system  of  heating  has  been 
installed  in  the  tuberculosis  jiavilion,  the  heating  is  not 
in  operation,  as  it  was  found  from  careful  observation  that 
even  in  mid-winter  the  temperature  of  the  wards  is  not 
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perceptibly  raised  by  the  radiators  il  the  windows  are  kept 
widely  open,  as  they  usually  are  in  sanatorium  treatment. 
Open  fires  are  alone  used  in  this  pavilion,  and  chiefly  for 
the  appearance  of  comfort  they  give.  The  dressing-rooms 
and  bath-rooms  are,  however,  adequately  heated  by  radiators. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  1893  ^ system  of  me- 
chanical (propulsive)  ventilation  was  introduced  into  all 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital.  The  air  was  heated  by  passage 
through  a central  installation  of  steam  pipes,  common  to 
the  whole  Hospital — large  Blackman  fans  being  used  for 
driving  the  air  to  the  wards.  In  such  a system,  in  order  to 
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Photo  by  Milne,  Aberdeen. 

secure  equable  distribution  of  the  air  and  heat  to  the  wards 
and  pavilions,  the  windows  of  all  the  wards  must  be  kept 
practically  closed,  It  was  soon  found  that  this  system  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  nurses  complained  of  the  closeness  and 
enervating  effect  of  the  air,  and  windows  had  to  be  opened 
beyond  the  degree  permissible  to  the  system,  .\ccordingly, 
at  the  recent  extension  of  the  Hospital  four  years  ago,  the 
whole  of  the  mechanical  system  was  scrapped,  and  natural 
ventilation  with  hot-water  radiators  in  each  ward  was  adopted. 

The  Hospital  pavilions  do  not  exhibit  anything  beyond 
what  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  the  method  of 
cleansing  and  sterilising  all  the  eating  utensils  of  the  patients 
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in  cojipcr  sinks  with  a jet  of  steam  injected  into  the  water 
in  the  sink.  It  is  now  some  live  years  af»o  since  tlic  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  first  introduced  this  system  into  the  I lospital ; 
and.  on  tlie  full  assurance  of  the  pottery  makers,  he  began 
with  earthenware  sinks,  but  experience  has  shown  that  such 
sinks  cannot  withstand  the  effect  of  the  high  temperature, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  found  necessary  to  replace  tlie 
earthenware  sinks  by  copper  sinks. 

The  proper  sterilisation  of  eating  utensils  is  desirable  in 
all  hospitals,  but  especially  in  fever  hospitals,  in  hel])ing 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  secondary  infections  through  the 
common  use  of  insufficiently  sterilised  common  eating 
utensils.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  later  patterns  of 
sinks  in  securing  a steam  nozzle  that  is  practically  noiseless 
in  action  and  effective  in  circulating  as  well  as  heating  the 
water  in  the  sink. 

Within  the  grounds  of  the  City  Hospital  stand  also  the 
Disinfecting  Station  and  I.aundry,  with  the  lusual  disinfecting 
equipment  (high-pressure  disinfectors)  and  laundry  machinery. 

•Associated  with  the  tuberculosis  pavilion,  and  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  hospital  grounds,  there  is  a Tuberculosis 
Institute  or  Dispensary  for  the  use  of  the  City  generally. 
It  was  originally  built  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  skin 
diseases,  but  has  recently  been  converted  for  the  purposes  of 
a dispensary.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  work,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  accommodation  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratory  and  a 
radiographic  room.  The  system  of  records  of  tuberculosis 
cases  is  very  complete,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  tuberculo.sis  administration  and  treatment. 

Behind  the  Institute  there  has  recently  been  erected  a 
building  for  skin  cases,  and  e.specially  for  the  cleansing  of 
verminous  children  and  households.  Under  an  agreement 
with  the  School  Board,  who  share  the  cost,  all  families  found 
to  be  verminous  by  the  School  Medical  Officers,  assisted  by  a 
special  lay  inspector,  are  removed  to  this  building  for  thorough 
cleansing.  .\t  the  same  time  the  whole  clothing  and  bedding 
of  tlie  family  are  dealt  witli  in  the  disinfecting  station,  and 
tlie  house  is  thoroughly  fumigated  witli  sulphur  in  order  to 
extirpate  all  the  vermin  and  give  tlie  family  a fresh  start. 
Tlie  annual  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  Municipality 
and  the  School  Board  is  about  £^^o,  exclusive  of  allowance 
for  rent  of  building.  The  School  Medical  Officer  is  confident 
that  it  has  substantially  raised  the  standard  of  cleanliness 
among  the  school  children. 
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The  Aberdeen  Maternity  Hospital 

By  Emeritus  Professor  W.  Stephenson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Aberdeen  Maternity  Hospital,  as  a fully  equipped 
institution,  is  of  comparatively  recent  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  over  a hundred  years  provision  had  been 
made  for  attendance  in  their  own  homes  on  poor  women  in 
their  confinements. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  Dispensary  was  disjoined  from  the 
Infirmary,  and  organised  as  an  independent  undertaking, 
known  as  the  Dispensary  and  Lying-in  Institution.  Six 
medical  practitioners  were  appointed  as  physicians,  each 
with  a separate  district  in  the  town.  The  maternity  work 
was  done  by  midwives,  the  medical  officers  being  called  in 
when  required. 

Referring  to  these  early  days,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  first  physicians  to  the  Dispensary  was  Dr.  Alexander 
Gordon,  who  in  1795  published  A Treatise  on  the  Epidemic 
Puerperal  Fever  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to 
recognise  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a contagion  com- 
municated “ to  those  patients  only  as  were  visited  or  de- 
livered by  a practitioner,  or  taken  care  of  by  a nurse,  who 
had  previously  attended  patients  affected  with  the  disease.” 

In  addition  to  attendance  on  the  general  practice  of  the 
Dispensary,  medical  students  could  acquire  experience  in 
midwifery  by  registering  their  names  as  desiring  to  be  called 
to  cases  where  the  midwives  attached  to  the  Institution  were 
in  charge,  but  no  regular  instruction  or  supervision  was 
given.  It  was  customary  also  for  students  to  obtain  their 
” cases  ” by  acting  as  assistants  to  medical  men  in  town  or  in 
the  country  ; there  were  then  none  of  the  restrictive  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

A mere  reference  need  here  be  made  to  the  marvellous 
change  that  in  the  later  years  of  last  century  took  place,  in 
the  public  as  well  as  the  professional  mind,  regarding  the 
necessity  for  all  medical  students  and  maternity  nurses 
receiving  hospital  training.  Aberdeen  had  no  hospital  for 
such  a purpose. 

In  February  1873,  to  supply  this  want,  a portion  of  the 
Dispensary  buildings  was  fitted  up  as  a branch  of  the  L3nng-in 
Institution,  with  eight  beds,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Inglis,  then  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  ill-health,  and  to  various  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  management,  the  undertaking  did 
not  thrive,  and  finally  was  given  up  at  the  end  of  1S74. 

This  failure,  and  more  particularly  pecuniary  and  other 
difficulties,  had  a depressing  effect,  and  not  until  1893  were 
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the  Dispensary  Managers  prevailerl  upon  to  make  another 
effort  to  su|)ply  the  great  want.  As  a preliminary  step,  a 
liouse  adjoining  the  Dispensary  was  then  fitted  u]>,  and 
opened  in  Marcli  1894,  as  a Maternity  Hospital,  anti  placed 
under  the  charge  of  l>r.  Stephenson,  the  Professor  of  .Mid- 
wifery. So  successful  was  the  undertaking  that  soon  the 
building  became  insufficient,  not  only  for  the  number  of 
I)alients,  but  al.sfj  for  the  accommodation  of  the  probationers 
in  training  as  nurses.  Some  unavoidable  delay  occurred, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a building  suitable  for  thtt 
purpose.  In  the  year  1900  this  was  overcome,  and  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  its  ])resent  site.  It  still 
remained  under  the  same  management,  as  a branch  of  the 
Dispensary,  but  on  May  31,  1912,  the  two  institutions  were 
disjoined,  each  becoming  an  independent  Institution. 

THE  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS 

Leaving  Ca.stle  Street  by  the  right-hand  east  corner,  one 
conies  immediately  in  sight  of  the  .Maternity  Hospital,  a 
high,  substantial  building,  detached  from  neighbouring 
hou.ses,  within  a court  of  its  own,  and  built  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  which  slopes  rapidly  downwards  to  the  harbour,  thus 
commanding  an  extensive  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
distant  hills  and  the  open  sea.  From  its  high  and  sunny 
])osition  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  no  more  favourable  site  for 
a .Maternity  Hospital  could  be  found.  The  house  originally 
was  a commodious  family  residence,  and  was  at  one  time 
occu])ied  as  a bank,  the  large  telling-room  of  which,  one 
may  .say,  was  a ready-made  ward,  cinly  slight  alterations 
in  the  original  building  were  necessary.  There  were  com. 
fortable  rooms  for  the  Matron  and  nursing  staff,  but  ad- 
ditional wards,  etc,,  were  required.  These  were  obtained  by 
building  a commodious  wing  of  two  .stories — in  the  upper 
a fully  equipped  Delivery  Room,  and  a large  ward  for 
married  women,  with  other  nece.ssar\'  rooms,  all  on  a level 
with  the  other  ward  in  the  original  building;  on  the  lower 
floor  are  two  small  wards  used  for  i.sfjlation  cases,  or  for 
paying  patients.  There  are  eighteen  beds  in  all. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

In  .Aberdeen  students  for  the  most  part  live  in  lodgings, 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  former  times,  the  great 
difficulty  lay  in  summoning  them  to  the  cases:  often  they 
arrived  late  or  not  at  all.  A'arious  expedients  were  tried, 
but  finally  the  following  system  was  originated,  and  has 
worked  successfully  for  twelve  years.  The  .Managing  Com- 
mittee has  engaged  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Hospital,  and  connected  therewith  by  private  telephone. 
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Four  students  at  a time  reside  there,  for  one  month  at  least, 
paying  for  their  board,  thus  virtually  living  in  the  Hospital. 
They  attend  the  Hospital,  receive  clinical  instruction,  and 
conduct  cases.  For  the  first  fortnight  they  are  intern  students  ; 
during  the  second,  they  are  sent  to  the  outdoor  cases. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  number  of  students  per 
year  is  fifty. 


PROBATIONER  NURSES 

These  are  admitted  under  the  usual  terms,  and  serve 
for  at  least  three  months  for  the  certificate  as  obstetric 
nurses,  and  for  five  months  or  more  if  they  desire  to  qualify 
for  the  position  of  midwives.  The  numbers  each  year  have 
varied  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-nine.  During  the  last 
five  years  twenty-seven  have  presented  themselves  for  the 
examination  of  the  English  Midwives’  Board,  and  all  save 
one  have  passed. 

Besides  the  regular  training  in  the  indoor  work  of  the 
Hospital,  they  attend  at  all  the  outdoor  cases.  No  midwives 
now  are  employed.  The  Medical  Staff  give  regularly  a course 
of  forty-five  lectures,  and  certificates  are  granted  after  passing 
an  examination. 


MIDWIFERY  CASES 

Patients  are  admitted  either  shortly  before  or  when  in 
labour,  or  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  if  suffering  from  any 
non-infectious  disease  arising  from  or  complicating  pregnancy. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  number  of  patients  for 
each  year  has  been  four  hundred  ; of  these  1 70  were  indoor 
and  230  were  attended  at  their  own  homes. 

Small  as  it  is  compared  with  others,  the  Aberdeen  Maternity 
Hospital  is  complete  in  its  organisation,  and  fulfils  all  the 
functions,  benevolent  and  educational,  relating  to  pregnancy 
and  labour. 


Aberdeen  Dispensary  and  Vaccine  In- 
stitution 

By  Middleton  Connon,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  Barnett’s  Close,  which  runs 
between  Guestrow  and  Flourmill  Brae.  Entry  to  Guestrow 
is  obtained  from  Broad  Street  at  53  by  Blairton  Lane.  1 he 
Dispensary  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  is  maintained  to  supply  advice  and  medicine 
to  those  sick  poor  who  are  unfit  patients  for  the  Infirmary. 
The  town  of  Aberdeen  is  divided  into  five  ciTstricts,  and 
to  each  a IMedical  Officer  is  attached.  These  officers  attend 
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daily  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  give 
general  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  the  medical 
students  in  altcndance.  Clinics  arc  also  held  on  special 
days  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Throat,  Diseases  of  W'omen, 
Ophthalmology,  Vaccination,  and  Dentistry  by  special  officers 
in  charge  of  these  departments. 

The  practice  afforded  by  the  Dispensary  is  an  almost 
imlispensable  part  of  the  training  of  medical  students  ; 
there  they  meet  with  those  diseases  which  occur  in  the 
ordinary  daily  work  of  a general  practitioner,  and  being 
privileged  to  visit  the  patients  in  their  own  homes,  they  are 
thus  enabled  the  more  readily  to  grasp  the  relationship  of 
disease  to  environment,  while  they  at  the  same  time  learn 
to  acquire  skill  in  metlical  tactics.  Close  jiroximity  to 
Marischal  College  renders  the  Institution  a valuable  adjunct 
to  University  teaching. 

The  history  of  the  Dispensary  dates  back  to  1781,  when 
such  an  institution  was  established  by  the  Infirmary  Alanagers 
to  extend  its  benevolent  purposes  by  treating  such  persons 
as  ''  were  subjected  to  sickness  and  indigence  at  the  same 
time,”  the  nature  of  their  diseases  rendering  it  ” unnecessary 
or  improper  to  admit  them  as  patients  in  the  Hospital.” 
In  1790,  however,  the  connection  between  the  institutions 
was  dissolved.  From  this  date  to  1810  five  separate  dis- 
pensaries appear  to  have  been  in  existence,  each  in  charge 
of  a physician.  One  of  these,  situated  in  Marischal  Street, 
was  conducted  bv  a Dr,  W illiam  Dyce,  M.D.,  who  gave  lectures 
on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  W’omen  and  New-born  Children. 
.'\t  that  time  he  was  the  only  lecturer  north  of  the  Forth  on 
the  obstetric  art.  Financial  support  for  these  dispensaries 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  personal  friends  of 
the  various  doctors  ; it  seems  to  have  been  adequate,  for 
after  paying  all  expenses,  the  medical  officers  received  salaries 
varj-ing  from  to  ;^8o.  .About  1803  a A'accine  Institution 
was  opened  at  the  Poor’s  Hospital  as  a sepai'ate  establish- 
ment, but,  in  1832,  the  management  of  it  was  assumed  by 
the  Dispensary,  and  has  since  been  carried  on  by  them. 
'I'he  institute  appears  early  to  have  served  a useful  purpose, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  ” smallpox  having  broken  out,  the 
extension  of  the  disease  was  checked  by  vaccination,  and 
that  of  the  twenty-four  deaths  which  occurred,  none  of  them 
had  been  vaccinated,” 

The  multiplication  of  dispensaries  led  to  considerable 
overlapping  and  wasteful  expenditure,  and,  in  1824,  they 
were  all  amalgamated.  Very  definite  instructions  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  the  new  staff  of  this  Dispensary,  for  they 
were  directed  to  procure  all  medicines  from  ” the  first  house 
in  London  or  Edinburgh,  any  interim  supply  to  be  obtained 
from  some  respectable  druggist  in  Aberdeen,  preferably  a 
subscriber,  if  prices  and  quality  be  equal.” 
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Erom  the  Aberdeen  Journal  of  December  15,  1824,  we  learn 
that  the  Dispensary  was  then  situated  at  No.  66  Guestrow, 
but  in  1828  new  premises  were  obtained  in  Concert  Court, 
Broad  Street.  In  1834  the  work  of  the  institution  was 
transferred  to  the  old  Record  Office,  in  Castle  Street,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  For 
many  years  the  finances  were  far  from  satisfactory  ; so  bad 
were  they  at  one  period  that  the  Directors  contemplated 
closing  the  institution.  By  means  of  various  legacies  and 
church  collections  matters  improved,  though  an  application 
to  the  Infirmary  Directors  for  assistance  was  met  with  a 
refusal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  original 
intent  and  design  of  the  Infirmary  as  expressed  in  the  Regula- 
tions of  1742,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  1781  they  had 
been  the  originators  of  the  Dispensary,  apparently  in  violation 
of  these  same  Regulations  ! In  1838,  however,  in  consequence 
of  an  assessment  for  the  poor  being  levied,  Mr.  Burnett  of 
Dens’  mortification  fell  to  be  administered  by  the  Infirmary, 
and  by  agreenrent  the  revenue  of  this  fund  was  applied 
tlrrough  the  Dispensary.  In  1853  we  find  the  Dispensary 
installed  at  Crown  Court,  Upperkirkgate,  in  a house  where 
James  Beattie,  " The  Minstrel,”  died  in  1803.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  of  this  house  there  is  still  to  be  seen  evidence 
of  the  two  openings  in  the  oak-panelled  walls  through  which 
medicines  were  handed  to  the  patients.  Here  the  Dispensary' 
remained  until  1870,  when  the  present  buildings  were  pur- 
chased. 

In  view  of  the  outcry  in  some  quarters  against  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  of  the  public  for  entertainment  and 
enjoyment  of  all  kinds,  it  is  interesting  to  record  an  extract 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dispensary  for  1861.  In 
it  we  read  that  the  Institution  was  not  supported  by  the 
pubhc  ” to  the  extent  wlrich  it  needs  and  requires  : there 
is  no  want  of  means  as  is  proved  by  the  many  voluntary^ 
assessments  which  the  public  impose  on  themselves  in  pursuit 
of  summer  and  winter  amusements.” 

At  various  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  special 
departments  were  opened  as  necessity  arose.  In  1858  a 
medical  practitioner  was  appointed  Dentist,  while  in  the 
same  year  an  Apothecary  was  elected.  In  t88i  an  Ear  and 
Throat  Department  was  instituted  and  is  still  conducted  by' 
its  originator.  Dr.  Mackenzie  Booth.  In  1892  Diseases  of 
Women  became  a special  clinic.  For  some  time  prior  to  1895 
there  was  an  Ophthalmic  Department,  but  in  that  y'ear  it  \yas 
removed  to  King  Street.  In  1897,  however,  accommodation 
was  again  provided  for  Eye  patients. 

Further  changes  are  contemplated,  and  while  the  operations 
of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  have  materially  affected 
the  attendances  of  patients,  yet  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
annual  average  numbers  treated  were:  General  Diseases, 
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10,000  ; r)ise^ises  of  Knr  aiul  lhroat,68o  ; Diseases  of  omen, 
350;  ami  ICye  Diseases,  1,200. 


Aberdeen  Eye  Institution 

By  A.  Rudolf  ('iAi.i.owav,  M.B.,  C.M.,  M.A. 

The  Eye  Institution,  situated  at  14a,  King  Street,  is  one  oI 
tlie  oldest  charities  in  Aberdeen,  having  been  foumleil  by  Sir 
Janies  McGrigor,  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  in  the  year  1S35.  Since  its 
foundation  it  has  been  under  the  charge  successively  of 
Dr.  t'adenhead.  Dr.  Wolft,  Dr.  Dyce  Davidson,  Sir  James 
•McKenzie  Davidson,  and,  since  1897,  of  Dr,  Rudolf  Galloway. 


Tile  total  number  of  cases  treated  since  18 


amounts  to  ..... 

'I'lie  average  number  of  new  cases  treated 

during  the  last  live  years  . . 4,3^9 

•Average  attendances  for  the  same  period  13,93- 
•Average  number  of  " foreign  bodies  ’’ 

treated  , . • . • 1,044 

•Average  number  of  operations  for  the 

hve  years  • • • • . 1,809 


•I  -i 

106,756 
per  annum 


The  Institution  is  conveniently  situated  for  the  granite- 
cutting and  engineering  yards  of  the  City,  and  treats  a large 
number  of  accidents,  eye  injuries  amounting  to  about  a quarter 
of  the  total  number  of  new  cases  treated.  Dr.  Edgar  Collis, 
Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  as  the  result  of  an  incpiiry 
with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  eye  injuries  in  granite- 
cutters,  gave  evidence  in  February  1912  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Metalliferous  Mines  and  Quarries,  to  the 
effect  that  : 

1.  There  were  about  i ,700  men  employed  as  stonecutters  in 
•Aberdeen  and  district. 

2.  One  out  of  every  two  receives  medical  aid  for  eye  injuries 
every  year. 

3.  Out  of  a total  of  809  eye  injuries  to  stonecutters  in 
•Aberdeen  during  one  year,  645  were  treated  at  the  Eye 
Institution. 

The  inqiortant  Out-patient  Department  affords  ample 
clinical  material  for  the  training  of  students  in  Ophthalmology. 
The  Surgeon  being  recognised  as  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology 
by  the  University,  a large  number  of  students  receive  their 
training  there,  the  average  number  for  the  hast  live  years 
being  31  per  annum, 

.A  small  In-patient  Department  is  also  available  for  the 
more  serious  cases  of  injury  and  operation. 
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As  in  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  the  Insurance  Act  is 
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causing  considerable  perturbation,  for  even  before  this  Act 
was  in  force,  the  Eye  Institution  was  the  worst  supported 
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linaiu'ially  of  any  Eye  Hospital  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
Unring  the  lirst  year  of  tlie  National  Insurance  .\ct.  the 
nundier  of  insuretl  persons  treated  amounted  to  55'^  per 
cent,  of  the  total  new  cases.  An  additional  iS'2  per  cent, 
of  dependants  of  insured  persons  were  ascertained  to  have 
received  treatment  during  the  year. 


Morningfield  Hospital  for  Incurables 

By  G.  M.  Edmond,  M.D. 

In  1S57  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  .-\berdeen  and  f>thers 
interested  was  called  by  the  Lord  Provost  in  accorilance 
with  a resolution  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  at 
the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  John  Gordon  of  Murtle’s 
Charitable  Fund,  for  tlie  purpose  of  considering  the  foundation 
of  a Hospital  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from  Incurable 
Disease. 

■\  committee  was  appointed,  and  a constitution  and  rules 
having  been  prepared,  the  Institution  was  declared  founded, 
and  the  first  election  of  patients  took  place  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  House  in  Decendier  1858,  when  six  patients  were 
admitted.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  stated  to  be 
to  provide  moderate  comfort  and  attendance  for  persons 
belonging  to  the  Town  and  County  of  Aberdeen  labouring 
under  incurable  disease  and  incapable  of  earning  a livelihood, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  such  persons 
becoming  a burden  on  their  friends,  or  being  obliged  to  claim 
or  receive  parochial  aid. 

The  original  Hospital  was  a fairly  large  house  in  the  town, 
and  the  maximum  number  of  thirty-four  patients  was  reached 
in  1882.  It  was  then  felt  that  the  accommodation  was 
insulticient  for  the  numbers  seeking  admission,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Town  Council  requiring  the  Hospital  property 
for  certain  city  improvements  was  seized  upon  as  a suitable 
time  to  remove  the  institution  to  an  enlarged  building  more 
in  keeping  with  modern  requirements.  The  present  excellent 
site  at  Morninglicld  was  acquired,  and  a Hospital  erected 
capable  of  receiving  fifty-live  patients.  To  this  a new  wing 
with  twenty-six  aiiditional  beds  was  added  in  iSgo. 

1 he  Hospital  now  called  Morninglicld  Hospital  stands  in 
an  elevated  position  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  facing  due 
south,  and  is  surrounded  by  its  own  ample  grounds. 

Its  Stall  consists  of  a Matron,  two  Nursing  Sisters,  ten 
]:)robationcrs.  and  the  usual  c]uota  of  domestic  servants. 

Last  year  the  average  number  of  ])atients  was  seventy-four, 
of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  females  and  a few  ch’iklren. 
Two  visiting  Medical  Ollicers  take  duty  alternately  for -|)eriods 
of  three  months. 
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Tlie  patients  admitted  are  mainly  cases  of  cancer,  chronic 
cardiac,  renal,  and  arthritic,  and  nerve  disease.  Formerly 
phthisical  cases  were  eligible  for  admission,  but  as  the  local 
authority  provides  for  these  they  are  now  considered  unlit. 

The  Flospital  is  governed  by  a committee  of  management 
elected  from  among  the  subscribers,  ably  assisted  by  a Ladies’ 
Committee.  It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  legacies,  together  with  payments  from  such 
of  the  patients  or  their  friends  as  can  afford  to  contribute  to 


MORNINGFIELD  HOSPITAL. 

Photo  by  Will.  B.  Anderson. 

their  support.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient’s  mainte- 
nance during  last  year  was  l2-j  os.  lod. 


The  Royal  Asylum,  Aberdeen 

By  William  Reid,  M.D.,  Medical  Su]  erintendent 

The  first  provision  in  Aberdeen  for  the  mentally  afflicted 
consisted  of  apartments  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  Woolmanhill,  opened  in  1 742,  The  disadvantages 
of  this  arrangement  were,  of  course,  soon  apparent,  and  a 
small  piece  of  ground  lying  waste  between  the  Berryden 
and  Cornhill  Roads,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Magistrates,  who 
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were  friendly  disposed  to  the  estnblisluncnt  of  a f.unatio 
Asylum,  was  obtained.  On  this  site  a range  of  low  buildings 
on' the  back  part  of  the  ground  one  story  high  and  htted 
up  as  cells  was  erected  and  opened  in  i.Soo.  It  cost  /2,576, 
aiul  was  capable  of  accommodating  fifteen  to  twenty  patients. 
It  is  long  since  the  last  trace  of  the  original  building  dis- 
appeared. It  was  replaced  by  a block  of  buildings  and  two 
side  wings  which  still  form  part  of  the  present  institution, 
although  their  internal  structure  has  undergone  radical 
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change.  At  this  time  the  surroundings  of  the  .Asylum  were 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  properties,  and  the 
number  of  patients  had  then  grown  to  107. 

With  icS57  the  important  change  took  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  matters  embracing  the  care  and  government 
of  the  insane  in  Scotland  through  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  Lunacy.  Tlic  following  statistics  show 
briclly  the  rapid  increase  of  the  numbers  resident  in  the 
various  years  from  i8oo  to  the  present  day,  and  afford  an 
intlication  of  the  growth  of  the  institution,  which  receives 
both  private  and  rate-sui>ported  patients:  From  1800  to 

1820  the  number  of  admissions  was  386;  while  in  1857  the 
average  number  resident  was  298  ; in  1867,  391  ; in  1877,488  ; 
in  1887,  587  ; in  1897,  743  I 'h  7l^b  ; in  iti99,  t>34  ; in 
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1900,  867  ; in  1901,  900  ; in  1902,  928  ; in  1903,  973  ; in 
>904i  904  ; in  1905.  844  ; in  1906,  793  ; in  1907,  775  ; and 
at  the  present  date  the  number  resident  is  867 — 310  private 
and  557  parish  patients.  > , 

Ihe  ground  attached  to  the  Asylum  extends  in  all  to  about 
430  acres,  inclusive  of  Daviot  Branch. 

The  income  of  the  institution  from  board  of  patients,  etc., 
during  the  twelve  months  of  1913  was  and  the  ex- 

penditure ;^3o,8o9. 

As  can  readily  be  supposed,  there  have  been  in  the  course  of 
years  many  structural  adaptations,  alterations,  and  additions 
to  the  Asylum. 

In  1861  a notable  addition  to  the  institution  was  made  by 


ELMUILL  HOUSE,  ROYAL  ASYLUM,  AnERDEEN. 

the  acquisition  of  the  property  of  Elmhill  extending  to 
19  acres  adjoining  the  Asylum  grounds,  on  which  was  erected 
the  line  house  which  has,  since  that  date,  been  devoted  to  the 
treatment  and  care  of  patients  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  paying  higher  rates  of  board.  The  house,  which  is 
built  in  a style  resembling  a large  mansion,  is  beautifully 
situated  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  character  of  the  internal  arrangements  is 
such  as  to  provide  the  maximum  of  comfort  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  resident  to  the  number  of  sixty-five.  The  institu- 
tion is  so  far  out  of  town  as  to  secure  quiet  and  seclusion,  but 
with  ready  access  to  it  for  amusement  and  recreation.  The 
house  was  built  and  furnished  more  with  a view  to  the  com- 
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I'orlabU'  rflirfinent  of  those  mentally  nffliclcd  than  for  the 
detention  of  acute  and  troublesome  cases,  and  the  Directors 
reserve  to  themselves  tlie  ]5o\ver  of  temjiorarily  transferring 
sucli  jiatienls  to  parts  of  the  Royal  Asylum  where  they  can 
have  the  additional  care  and  siu'cial  accommodation  de- 
manded for  their  own  safety  and  the  comfort  of  others. 

In  iSSS  tile  number  of  admissions  had  risen  to  200.  The 
total  resident  population  was  now  609,  and  the  Asylum  had 
become  so  overcrowded  that  it  became  an  absolute  necessity 
to  obtain  additional  accommodation.  This  the  Managers 
were  able  to  procure  by  the  purchase  of  the  new  and  the  old 
mansion  hou.scs  of  Daviot,  together  with  2S3  acres  of  that 
estate.  .At  this  branch  of  the  institution  there  are  now  i 14 
men  and  women  patients  of  the  rate-supported  class  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  agricultural  and  other  outdoor 
labour.  The  scene  here  conveys  a feeling  of  active,  healthy 
industrv,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  inmates  live 
and  work  arc  ideal.  It  is,  besides,  a valuable  asset  to  the 
|iarcnt  institution  in  the  way  of  siqiplying  butcher  meat, 
vegetables,  and  (lowers. 

I'or  several  years  prior  to  1S92  certain  defects  of  the  old 
Asylum  had  been  the  subject  of  the  anxious  consideration  of 
the  (‘ommissioners  in  fmnacy  and  of  the  Directors.  The  chief 
of  these  defects  was  the  inadequate  character  of  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  sick  and  the  lack  of  up-to-date  provision  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  recent  patients.  In  this  year 
power  was  granted  to  the  Directors  to  proceed  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  .Asylum  and  the  erection  of  a hospital 
in  connection  therewith  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .^50,000. 

The  hospital  provides  accommodation  for  250  patients,  both 
private  and  pauper.  The  parish  patients  are  for  the  most 
l>art  limited  to  Aberdeenshire  ; private  patients  arc  received 
from  all  parts.  For  the  acute,  the  sick,  and  the  senile  cases 
here  the  attendance  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  nurse  to  every  five 
patients,  and  the  male  patients  are  attended  to  by  a female 
staff. 

The  main  .Asylum  consists  of  a square,  composed  of  blocks 
connected  by  corridors,  and  the  male  and  female  divisions  are 
sejiaratcd  by  workshops,  stores,  kitchen,  with,  by-and-by, 
the  dining-rooms  and  recreation-hall.  The  number  of  private 
and  parish  ]>aticnts  at  present  resident  in  this  division  is 
I t”  and  304  respectively. 

The  hospital  may  be  said  to  be  a group  of  seven  blocks  con- 
nected together  by  corridors.  Two  other  small  blocks  for 
isolation  jjurjioscs  (lank  the  larger  buildings. 

The  central  block  contains  the  adniinistrative  ol’hces,  ad- 
mission rooms,  waiting  rooms,  etc.,  in  other  words,  the 
accommodation  re<|uircd  for  the  use  of  the  Mcdic.'d  Superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants,  for  the  admission  and  examination 
of  patients,  and  for  Ihe  recei)lion  of  visitors  to  the  .Asylum. 
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To  the  rear  of  this  block  is  the  general  dining-hall  of  the 
hospital,  with  the  attendants’  dining-rooms  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  service. 

Tlie  male  and  female  south  blocks,  immediately  right  and 
left  of  the  central  structure,  provide  living  and  sleeping  rooms 
for  recent  patients  not  under  special  observation.  Adjoined 
to  these  wards  are  spacious  exercise  corridors,  verandahs,  and 
large  glass-covered  courts  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  Sick  Ward  blocks,  male  and  female,  are  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  group  of  buildings.  They  each  contain,  besides 
a number  of  single  rooms,  a large  hospital  ward.  The  latter 
have  been  built  L-shaped  to  avoid  the  monotonous  effect  of 
a large  ward.  At  the  angle  of  the  L there  is  in  each  ward  a 
large  space  with  handsome  bay  windows  fitted  up  as  dayrooms 
for  patients  who,  during  part  of  the  day,  are  able  to  be  about. 
The  single  rooms  for  morbidly  excited  patients  are  in  the 
north  end  of  the  hospital  block  and  are  cut  off  by  a cross 
corridor  and  a series  of  doors. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  hospital  are  the  male  and 
female  north  blocks  which  lie  at  each  side  of  the  administrative 
block  to  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  to  it  by 
corridors  off  which  a number  of  single  rooms  open.  These 
buildings  are  specially  designed  for  the  care  of  such  patients 
as  require  constant  observation  by  day  and  by  night. 

Flanking  these  buildings  on  the  east  side  are  the  engineering 
and  laundry  departments. 

Between  the  years  1898  and  1903,  the  population  of  the 
Asylum  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  accommodation  for  the 
patients  of  the  City  Parish  of  Aberdeen.  In  1904  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  transference  of  100  patients  from 
the  Royal  Asylum  to  Aberdeen  City  District  Asylum  at 
Kingseat,  which  was  just  then  completed,  and  in  the  two 
following  years,  1905  and  1906,  50  and  47  patients  respectively 
were  removed  to  the  City  District  Asylum,  after  which  last 
date  the  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  Roj'al  was 
775 — 278  private  and  497  parish. 

About  this  time  a continuance  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
main  Asylum  was  undertaken.  Up  to  the  present  the  female 
division  has  been  completed  and  also  the  greater  portion  of 
the  male  department,  as  well  as  the  tradesmen’s  stores  and 
workshops  which  occupy  a central  position  in  close  proximity 
to  the  administrative  division  of  the  institution.  The 
culinary  and  general  stores  departments  are  now  in  progress, 
and  these  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  after  which  it 
is  proposed  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  dining- 
rooms and  recreation-hall. 

The  institution  as  a whole  is  particularly  healthy  and 
specially  free  from  tubercular  disease. 
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Kingseat  Mental  Hospital 

By  11.  niJ  M.  ,\i.e>c.\ni)i:r,  M.D.  (ICdiii.),  .Mciliciil 
Supt’rintcmlcnt 

LOCALITY 

This  institution  is  situated  on  risin.i;  ■'  "liles  from 

Newinaehar  station  on  the  (l.N.S.U.  line,  aiul  it  is  lo  miles 
from  .Vberileen  and  can  be  reached  by  motor  either  by  the 
D\'ce  or  I'dny  roails. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  COST 

It  is  built  on  the  sc,E[regate  or  village  system,  and  was  the 
lirst  asylum  of  this  type  built  in  Great  Britain.  The  village 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a circle,  each  semi-circle  corre- 
sponding to  the  male  and  female  divisions.  It  was  built  for 
an  ultimate  po]mlation  of  700  and  was  opened  in  1904  to 
accommodate  47M  patients.  Extension  of  the  accommoda- 
tion for  patients  is  now  under  consideration.  The  total  cost 
of  the  .\sylum  including  everything  was  £\  19, .SM,.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  .\.  Marshall  .Mackenzie,  LI..I).,  .\.K..\., 
l'.U.l.H..\. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

rile  managers  are  the  .\berdeen  City  District  Board  of 
Control,  which  is  the  Parish  Council  of  .Aberdeen  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England).  The 
institution  takes  all  the  rale-paid  patients  from  the  City  of 
.\benlecn  and  also  private  patients  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
consent  of  the  General  Board  of  Control. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECTION 

This  consists  of  the  offices,  stores,  central  kitchen,  laundry, 
power  house,  nur.ses'  home,  entertainment  hall,  workshops, 
etc.  These  are  all  detached  buililings  with  the  exception 
of  the  stores  and  kitchen,  power  house  and  laundry.  The 
whole  asylum  is  lit  by  electric  light,  and  heated  by  hot-water 
radiators  on  the  low-pressure  system  fetl  from  the  central 
power  station.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  seven 
springs  on  the  estate,  and  after  collection  is  jnimped  u]>  by 
oil  engines  to  a reservoir  ioo  feet  above  the  institution,  the 
jiressure  of  the  downward  supply  being  regvdated  by  a 
retlucing  valve  on  the  main  pil)e.  'The  sewage  is  disposed  of 
by  a complete  installation  of  the  sci>tic  tank  system  with 
Tdter  beds. 

'The  farm  consists  of  250  acres.  .A  new  steading  was 
erected  list  year.  'The  milk  is  supplied  from  the  farm. 
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Feeding  cuttle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  also  kept.  A large 
number  of  the  patients  work  on  the  farm. 

There  are  numerous  houses  provided  on  the  estate  for  the 
married  members  of  the  staff.  The  number  of  the  staff  is  loo. 

MEDICAL  SECTION 

This  consists  of  the  hospital  (105  beds) — which  contains 
accommodation  for  the  newly  admitted  patients  and  the  sick 
and  infirm — and  ten  villas,  three  being  closed  and  two  being 
open  (or  parole)  on  each  side.  Each  villa  is  detached  and 
accommodates  a special  class  of  patient  and  consists  of  day- 
rooms,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bath-rooms,  etc.,  on  the 
ground  floor  ; and  dormitories  on  the  first  floor.  They  are 
all  of  two  stories.  The  villas  vary  in  size  from  34  to  44  beds. 
Female  nurses  are  employed  in  the  male  sick  ward  of  the 
hospital  and  the  male  parole  villas.  The  food  for  the  villas 
is  driven  round  in  a specially  constructed  wagon.  The 
number  of  patients  of  both  sexes  on  full  parole — which  is 
not  restricted  (except  in  a few  instances)  to  the  grounds  of 
the  institution — averages  150.  The  number  of  patients  who 
break  their  parole  averages  less  than  two  per  annum. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  VILLAGE  TYPE  OF 
ASYLUM 

As  compared  with  the  older  type  of  barrack  asylum  the  new 
villa  system  has  the  following  advantages  : 

1 . It  allows  of  a better  classification  of  the  patients  accord- 
ing to  their  type  of  insanity. 

2.  It  diminishes  the  tendency  to  noise,  etc. 

3.  The  benefit  of  parole  is  a valuable  asset  and  is  much 
appreciated  by  both  the  chronic  and  convalescent  patients, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  provides  a useful  test  as  to 
their  fitness  for  discharge. 

4.  There  is  less  risk  of  fire,  and  in  case  of  such  an  outbreak 
it  is  of  necessity  localised. 

5.  The  villa  system  is  more  healthy  for  the  patients  and 
staff. 

6.  There  is  no  material  increase  of  cost  in  the  administra- 
tion. 


Newhills  Convalescent  Home 

By  Walter  A.  Reid,  C.A.,  Chairman  of  Directors 

Some  forty  years  ago  Mrs.  Smith  of  the  Manse,  Newhills, 
acquired  a cottage  near  to  the  Parish  Church  as  a Cottage 
Home  for  convalescents.  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  about 
500  feet  in  the  shadow  of  Brimmond  Hill,  and  is  about  two 
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miles  distant  from  Bucksburn  Station  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway.  It  is  just  five  miles  from  Aberdeen  by 
road.  1 he  cottage  was  adapted  for  its  new  purpose,  and  soon 
live  patients  were  received  into  the  Home.  It  grew  steadily 
in  usefulness  and  in  popularity.  In  the  year  1901  there  were 
200  admissions  to  the  Home,  and  in  addition  24  cases  of 
phthisis.  It  was  being  steadily  demonstrated  that  there 
was  a clamant  need  to  provide  for  cases  of  phthisis,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  add  a new  building  as  a Sanatorium.  'I'his 
was  opened  in  summer  1902.  j\Irs.  Smith  carried  on  the 
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Photo  by  Middleton,  King  Street,  Ab.rdcen. 

institution  until  the  year  1908,  when  she  handed  it  over 
to  a committee  under  a constitution  providing  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  on  democratic  lines.  The  necessary 
income  has  all  been  subscribed  voluntarily  by  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  single-handed,  succeeded  always 
in  making  ends  meet.  The  committee,  during  the  last  six 
years,  has  also  been  able  to  continue  the  work  so  long  and 
faithfully  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements.  Not 
only  the  Convalescent  Home,  but  also  the  Sanatorium,  has 
been  unique  for  the  City  and  County  of  .\berdcen,  being  the 
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onlv  available  lionie  for  convalescents  (apart  from  the  Uoyal 
Inhrniarv)  and  the  only  available  relief  for  tubercular 
subjects  until  (]uite  recentis’.  Including  the  ojien-air  shellers, 
there  is  accommodation  at  the  institution  altogether  for 
about  forty  patients.  The  results  from  the  two  or  three 
weeks'  stay  in  the  Convalescent  1 lome  are,  generally  speaking, 
satisfactorv — the  great  majority  have  benefited  substantially 
and  were  enabled  to  commence  work  immediately. 

The  Sanatorium  results,  however,  are  not  so  easil\-  tabu- 
lated. The  following  exiicrieuce  may  be  interesting:  (i)  Of 
twentv-eight  patients  treated  in  the  Sanatorium  during  the 
lirst  ipiarter  of  1911,  the  results  have  been  traceil  up  to  the 
sin'ing  of  this  year  (that  is,  after  a lapse  of  three  years)  with 
tile  following  result ; six  are  detid,  two  are  in  indifferent  hetilth . 
one  child  is  at  school,  and  the  remainder — nineteen — are 
working,  and  believed  to  be  well.  Of  the  twenty-eight  cases 
onl\'  nine  were  in  the  lirst  stage,  lifteen  in  the  secoiul  stage  or 
second  stage  f’liis,  and  four  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease. 

(2)  Of  tcnchiUlren  (under  sixteen)  treated  in  the  Sanatorium 
during  the  year  1909,  the  position  in  spring  1914  is:  live  are 
working,  one  is  uutraccd.  and  four  are  dead.  These  periods 
are  jiicked  at  random.  fhe  medical  officer,  Ur.  Oliphant, 
rejiorts  : “ .\t  the  present  time  treatment  of  tubercular 

subjects  is  carried  out  on  advanced  lines,  and  with  results 
that  compare  favourably  with  other  sanatoria  throughout 
the  country,” 

The  public  health  officials  of  the  City  and  County  of 
.\bcrdeen  have  uniformly  spoken  favourably  of  the  work  done 
at  Ncwhills,  especially  with  the  comparatively  limited  re- 
sources. If  it  can  only  be  claimed  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  life  is  merely  prolonged,  this  institution  has  a great  deal 
to  its  credit,  for  many  persons  have  returned  to  the  institution 
after  a lapse  of  several  years  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  they 
receiveil  at  Ncwhills.  If  there  is  no  fiiir  for  tuberculosis, 
neither  is  there  cure  for  typhus  fever,  typhoid,  or  smallpox  ; 
but  much  can  be  done  at  a sanatorium  in  the  practice  of 
cleanliness,  and  in  the  tlemand  for  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and 
wholesome  food. 


Nordrach-on-Dee  Sanatorium,  Banchory 

Hy  I>R.  (iKOFi'RKV  Lucas,  Senior  Assistant  IMiysician 

I II IS  institution  was  opened  in  tlie  year  1900  for  the  acconimo- 
dation  of  tliirty-six  patients  sutlcring  from  pulmonary  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis.  It  lias  on  several  sul)se([iicnt 
occasions  been  enlarged  until  at  the  ]iresent  time  there  is 
accom  modal  ion  for  seventy- h ve  pa  lien  ts.  'I'he  Sanatorium 
stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  ^5  acres  on  a southern  pine-clad 
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slope  of  Middle  Deesidc  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Banchory.  It  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north, 
west,  and  east  by  pine  woods  which  extend  for  a considerable 
distance.  The  soil  is  red  gravel  containing  a large  amount 
of  alumina,  and  is  in  consequence  exceptionally  absorbent, 
so  that  after  heavy  rain  the  surface  becomes  dry  in  a very 
short  time.  The  rainfall  in  this  district  is  particularly  low 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  there  is  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine.  The  patients’  bedrooms  are 
spacious  and  airy,  and  have  large  windows  protected  by 
wooden  Venetian  shutters,  which  give  protection  during 
stormy  weather  without  interfering  with  the  supply  of  fresh 
air.  All  the  rooms  face  due  south,  are  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam  pipes.  In  every  room  there  is  a hot 
and  cold  water  supply.  Many  of  the  rooms  contain  shower 
baths,  and  there  are  a large  number  of  specially  constructed 
bathrooms.  In  the  main  building  there  is  also  a Throat  Room 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  and  an  Electrical 
Room  containing  an  X-ray  apparatus  in  addition  to  high- 
frequency  and  ultra-violet  light  installations.  The  adminis- 
trative buildings  and  kitchens  consist  of  a separate  block 
connected  to  the  main  building  by  a passage,  and  between 
the  two  is  situated  the  public  dining-room  which  leads  by  a 
covered  way  to  a large  Winter  Garden  which  contains  a library, 
a writing-room,  and  a large  recreation-room. 

The  Residency  is  situated  in  the  grounds  at  a short  distance 
from  the  main  building.  This  accommodates  the  nursing 
and  resident  medical  staff.  There  is  also  in  tlris  building  a 
Bacteriological  Laboratory,  which  is  a special  feature  of  the 
institution,  and  is  found  to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  treat- 
ment. The  preparation  of  autogenous  vaccines  and  the 
estimation  of  the  blood  content  together  with  the  opsonic 
index  is  carried  out  by  a bacteriologist  under  the  supervision 
of  the  physicians.  The  staff  consists  of  a medical  superin- 
tendent, a senior  and  junior  assistant  physician,  and  a 
clinical  pathologist  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
department. 

The  nursing  is  in  the  hands  of  a INIatron  supported  by  a 
staff  of  fourteen  fully  trained  Nurses  and  a IMasseuse.  The 
Resident  Physicians,  in  addition  to  their  professional  duties, 
take  meals  with  the  patients,  superintend  their  recreations, 
which  include  croquet,  modified  golf — there  being  a 9-hole 
putting  course  and  9-hole  mashie  course  within  the  grounds — 
and  miniature  rifle  shooting,  and  in  general  share  the  life  of 
the  patients.  Hills  and  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
over  2,000  feet,  which  enable  systematic  hill  climbing  to  be 
prescribed  in  suitable  cases,  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Sanatorium. 

The  daily  routine  observed  is  as  follows : Patients  arc  called 
between  7.30  and  8 o’clock  and  breakfast  is  served  at  8.30, 
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either  in  the  dining-room  or  in  the  patients’  bedrooms  as  the 
case  demands.  The  physicians  visit  all  patients  before  9.30 
a.m.,  and  prescribe  the  exercise  for  the  day.  Twelve  till  one 
o'clock  is  observed  as  a rest  hour,  every  patient  returning  to 
liis  or  her  bedroom  at  that  hour  for  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  Luncheon  is  served  at  i . 1 5.  The  afternoon  is  spent 
in  playing  games  as  above  mentioned,  together  with  a short 
walk  if  prescribed  by  the  physician  on  his  visit.  From 
6 o’clock  to  7 o’clock  is  observed  as  a second  rest  hour,  during 
which  time  the  physicians  again  visit  the  patients.  Dinner 
follows  at  7.30.  After  dinner  such  patients  as  are  able  to  be  up 
usually  congregate  in  the  Winter  Garden,  when  music,  chess, 
etc.,  are  indulged  in  until  10  o’clock,  when  each  patient  retires 
to  his  or  her  room  for  the  night.  Temperatures  are  taken 
four  times  a day — at  8 a.m.,  12  noon,  6 p.m.,  and  10  p.m.  and 
pulses  and  respirations  at  8 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  It  is  upon  these 
data  that  the  physicians  are  able  to  prescribe  the  day’s 
work.  The  weight  of  each  patient  is  recorded  weekly,  and  at 
frequent  intervals  the  sputum  is  systematically  examined 
and  the  estimation  of  the  blood  content  determined.  On 
admission  each  patient  pays  a visit  to  the  X-ray  room,  where 
he  is  screened  and  skiagraphed,  and  this  is  repeated  from 
time  to  time  when  deemed  necessar)^ 


Duff  House,  Banff 

By  E.  I.  Spriggs,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.) 

Duff  FIouse,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Banff,  the  county  town  of  Banffshire,  lies  about  46  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  reached  by  train  or 
motor  in  a couple  of  hours.  The  house  was  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Fife  family,  and  was  built  for  the  first  Earl  bj'  the 
famous  architect  William  Adam,  the  father  of  the  two  brothers 
who  remodelled  at  a later  date  so  much  of  the  western  district 
of  London.  In  modern  times  it  was  a home  of  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  late  Duke  of  Fife,  and  of  their  children,  the 
Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  the  Princess  Maud. 
In  1906  the  Duke  presented  the  house  and  grounds  to  the 
Burghs  of  Banff  and  Macduff.  Last  year  it  was  equipped  for 
the  reception  of  patients  suffering  from  diseases  of  nutrition. 

The  house  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Deveron  a 
short  distance  from  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of 
Banff.  There  is  an  18-hole  golf  course  and  a mashie  course 
in  the  grounds,  with  large  gardens,  a wooded  park,  and  other 
accessories  of  a noble  house. 

The  proper  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
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nutrition  has  become  cxcecdinsb’  dillicult  in  private  practice, 
owing  especially  to  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  living  processes  and  to  the  cost  of  skilled  laboratory  work, 
X-ray  installations  and  the  like.  Fven  if  the  necessary  equip- 
ment is  within  reach,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  some  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  investigation  of  material  from  a case  loses  nun  li 
of  its  jidint  unless  the  diet  and  the  mode  of  life  are  under 
control  and  correlated  daily  or  even  hourly  to  the  laboratorv 
work.  Such  an  institution  as  Dull  Mouse  was  therefore 
much  needed  in  this  country.  Fven  on  the  Continent,  too 
manv  of  the  numerous  sanatoria  for  digestive  conqilaints 
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are  devoted  to  some  sjiecial  mode  of  treatment,  and  there  are 
few,  if  any,  which  are  equipiX'd  and  staffed  to  carry  out  any 
investigation  which  medical  .science  may  demand. 

Dull  Mouse  is  provided  with  chemical  laboratories  under 
the  management  of  -Mr.  A.  J.  Leigh,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  and  with 
an  X-ray  department.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  that 
chemical  and  other  investigations,  both  during  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  shall  be  carried  out  with  a thoroughness 
which  is  not  attainable  in  either  private  or  hosjhtal  practice. 

There  is  also  a modern  installation  of  such  baths  as  are 
most  useful  in  diseases  of  alimentation  and  general  nutrition, 
including  intestinal  ilouche  baths,  douche-massage,  sprays, 
carbonic  acid  gas  bath,  and  electric  light  bath.  These  baths 
are  administered  by  an  experienced  bath  attendant  and 
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masseur  and  a masseuse,  who  have  also  had  special  training 
in  various  forms  of  exercises  and  passive  movements. 

On  admission  to  Duff  House  every  patient  is  usually  allowed 
to  choose  his  or  her  own  diet  for  the  first  days,  during  which  a 
complete  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  and  stools  is  made. 
.‘X.  series  of  X-ray  photographs  is  also  taken  in  suitable  cases. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food  eaten  is  recorded,  and 
its  exact  composition  calculated.  Such  information  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  analytical  figures  from  the  urine 
and  stools.  When  these  preliminary  investigations  have 
been  made  and  the  results  carefully  considered  in  relation 
to  the  physical  requirements  and  the  history  and  symptoms 
of  the  complaint  as  described  by  the  patient  and  his  medical 
man,  the  course  of  diet,  exercises,  gastric  lavage,  or  baths, 
with  medicinal  or  other  treatment,  is  prescribed.  The 
treatment  is  then  carried  out  under  the  daily  control  of  the 
staff,  with  the  assistance  of  such  further  analj'-ses  and  ob- 
servations as  are  desirable. 

In  diabetes,  the  acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  if  present,  as 
well  as  the  sugar,  are  estimated  quantitatively  each  day,  and 
in  affections  of  the  pancreas  full  analyses  of  the  faeces  are 
made. 

In  alimentary  disorders  the  digestive  efficiency  is  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the 
stomach  contents  and  the  motions,  as  the  conduct  of  the  case 
may  require. 

Careful  arrangements  are  made  for  cooking  special  diets, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  a Diet  Sister,  and  for  bringing 
them  to  the  table  in  appetising  form.  The  food  is  prescribed 
in  definite  quantities  so  that  the  physician,  when  on  his 
round,  knows  what  amount  of  each  food-stuff  was  taken  bj'- 
the  patient  on  the  previous  day  and  in  what  form. 

In  equipping  Duff  House  for  the  treatment  of  disorders  of 
metabolism  it  was  felt  that  it  satisfied  the  following  require- 
ments : (i)  That  it  lay  in  a district  known  for  its  mild  and 
equable  climate.  (3)  That  it  was  surrounded  by  natural 
scenery  of  surpassing  beauty,  both  of  river  and  sea.  (3)  That 
it  was  provided  with  such  facilities  for  salmon,  trout  and  sea- 
trout  fishing,  shooting,  motoring,  golf,  croquet,  lawn  tennis, 
curling  and  other  recreations  as  would  provide  entertainment 
both  for  those  participating  in  and  those  witnessing  these 
sports  during  their  course  of  treatment.  (4)  That  it  was 
accessible  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  but  lay  at 
such  a distance  from  them  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  patients 
to  interrupt  the  treatment  by  continually  running  back  to 
their  occupations  and  homes. 
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rm-;  great  advances  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  during  tlie  jiast 
twenty  years,  and  specially  the  marked  increase  in  operative 
work,  led  up  gradually  to  a demand  for  facilities  for  the  most 
recent  inetluxls  of  treatment  and  for  the  ]iro\’ision  of  skilled 
and  elficient  nursing  under  the  most  facourable  conditions. 
Oplimist  would  have  been  a mild  name  for  the  man  who, 
twenty-live  j-ears  ago.  advised  that  most  cases  of  serious 
illness  shoidd  be  treated  in  a private  hospital,  and  he  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a dreamer  of  dreams  who  iiredictcd 
at  that  time  that  there  would  be  in  the  braif  tonn  of  Kon- 
Accord  within  a <piarter  of  a century  nursing  homes  capable 
of  accommodating  close  on  a hundred  patients — palatial 
buildings  fitted  with  operatin.g  theatres.  X-ray  rooms,  open- 
air  shelters,  and  all  the  reipiirements  of  a modern  hospital. 
N'et  furnished  and  arranged  with  a view  only  to  the  comfort 
of  |iatients,  and  organised  and  directed  by  most  capable  and 
ile\(ited  women  without  whose  skilled  co-operation  the  work 
of  the  surgeon  or  phvsician  would  be  poor  indeed.  It  is  only 
twenty-two  years  since  the  first  nursing  home  was  started  in 
.\berdeen.  but  from  that  small  beginning  has  grown  the  large 
and  iH'ii’ect  organisation  of  the  present  day  by  which  Aberdeen 
and  the  North  of  Scotland  are  ])ro\-ided  with  a number  of 
private  hospitals  which  com]iare  favourably  in  equipment, 
in  comfort,  and  in  management  with  any  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Marked  features  of  this  de- 
velopment have  been  the  enterprise  and  devotion  to  dutv  of 
the  l.aily  Principals,  management  on  professional  rather  than 
on  hard  business  lines,  provision  of  chea))  accommodation 
for  needy  patients,  and  the  maintenance  of  a high  standard 
of  nursing  and  of  housekeeping. 

The  Nursing  1 lonies  of  .Aberdeen  are  well  worthy  of  a 
jirominent  place  among  its  '‘.Medical  Institutions";  they 
iia\’e  been  a boon  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profession 
and  have  done  nuich  to  reduce  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  serious  illness,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  sick  man 
and  of  his  inxious  friends.  So  much  will  be  conci'ded  by  all 
who  know,  and  by  none  more  readily  than  those  who  had 
exiierience  of  surgical  work  in  the  da\’s  when  Nursing  llomes 
were  unknown. 

'fhe  following  iiarticiilars  of  the  four  principal  Nursing 
llomes  in  .\berdeen  have  been  sii|)plied  by  the  l.ady  Prin- 
1 ipals. 
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I.  The  Northern  Nursing  Home,  3 and  5, 
Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen 

'I  HE  Northern  Nursing  Home  was  opened  in  the  year  1892, 
at  2,  Bon-accord  Square,  by  Miss  M.  G.  Barker  and  Miss  A.  L. 
Horsnaill,  both  of  St.  Bartlioloniew’s  Hospital,  London. 

The  capacity  of  the  Home  was  four  beds,  which  were  very 
rarely  full.  At  that  time  people  clung  to  their  own  homes 
with  a tenacity  which  was  only  intensilied  in  illness,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  the  necessary  pressure  to  bear  in 
persuading  them  to  trust  themselves  to  the  untested  ministra- 
tions of  strangers.  The  conviction  that  a surgical  operation 
could  be  performed  with  greater  safety  in  a place  arranged 
and  equipped  for  the  purpose  gained  ground  slowly  but 
steadily,  and  after  three  years  of  up-hill  work,  a larger  house 
— No.  3,  Carden  Terrace — was  taken,  and  the  Home  removed 
there. 

The  number  of  patients’  rooms  was  now  six,  but  by  trans- 
forming a sitting-room  and  commandeering  the  bedrooms  of 
some  of  the  staff,  the  number  often  rose  to  eight  and  even 
nine,  and  it  was  evident  that  still  larger  premises  were  neces- 
sary if  the  high  surgical  standard  demanded  by  the  doctors 
was  to  be  met. 

At  this  time  Miss  Barker  married  and  left  the  Home,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Abel,  who  held  the  position  of  Sister  in  i\lr.  Mayo 
Robson’s  ward,  Leeds  Infirmary,  came  as  assistant-matron. 
It  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  new  premises  in  a convenient 
locality,  but  eventually  the  unfinished  residence.  No.  5, 
Albyn  Place,  was  secured  and  somewhat  remodelled  to 
suit  its  purjrose.  A theatre  was  built  with  roof  light  and 
terrazo  flooring,  capable  of  being  hosed  in  every  part  when 
necessary.  Apparatus  for  sterilising  instruments,  basins, 
dressings,  etc.,  were  added,  and  by  means  of  steam  radiators 
the  temperature  could  be  raised  to  70  degrees  or  over  when 
desirable.  This  larger  amount  of  accommodation  for  patients 
was  again  found  inadequate,  and  in  course  of  time  the  next 
house.  No.  3,  was  annexed,  making  a total  of  twenty-four 
patients’  rooms.  Two  large  ones  on  the  ground  floor  can  be 
turned  into  wards,  where  patients  willing  to  share  a room 
are  taken  at  considerably  reduced  fees.  Tlie  houses  are 
provided  witir  eight  batli-rooms,  supplied,  both  night  and 
day,  with  boiling  water  heated  by  a special  furnace.  .\  room 
is  fitted  up  witli  electrical  appliances,  where  skiagrams  can 
be  taken,  the  high  frequency  current  applied,  and  electric 
baths  given.  There  arc  special  arrangements  for  patients 
taking  the  rest  cure,  and  of  lliis  department  Miss  B.  Riach, 
Certificated  Masseuse,  London,  lias  charge, 

Tlie  Staff  numbers  over  sixty  nurses,  some  of  whom  work 
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in  the  Home,  while  others  arc  on  tlic  co-operative  system  and 
principally  attend  outside  cases. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tlio  regular  staff,  two  houses, 
I.ynn  House  and  Albyn  Cottage,  whoso  gardens  directly 
adjoin  tliosc  of  Nos.  3 and  3’  ••Mhy'i  Place,  liave  been  adilcd 
to  the  Home. 

Tire  Princijials  at  the  jircsent  time  are  Miss  .\.  P.  Horsnaill, 
Miss  .\.  .\bel,  and  Aliss  13.  Riacli. 


II.  The  Richmondhill  Nursing  Home, 

52,  King’s  Gate,  Aberdeen 

The  Richmondhill  Nursing  Honre  was  established  in  the 
year  1900  on  a small  scale  at  58,  Carden  Place,  under  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Rose's  Nursing  Home.  'The  work  there  pro- 
gressed so  favourably  and  so  rapidly  that  within  three  years 
the  Home  was  transferred  to  the  more  commodious  and 
convenient  building  at  52,  King's  Gate,  now  so  widely  known 
as  the  Richmondhill  Nursing  Home.  The  Home  stands 
150  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  splendidly  situated  in  a quiet 
locality  beyond  the  bustle  of  the  city,  aird  yet  conveniently 
accessible  by  the  tramway  routes.  The  surroundings  are  in 
every  respect  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  patients  ; there  is 
much  open  country  round,  and  the  air  is  of  the  purest.  There 
is  a fair  amount  of  ground  attached  to  the  Home  itself,  and 
this  is  proving  most  useful  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  open-air 
treatment  of  surgical  cases.  .\t  the  opening  of  the  Home  at 
52,  King's  Gate,  an  operating  theatre  was  introduced, 
thoroughly  eijuipped  with  all  the  latest  appliances  for  the 
convenience  of  the  surgeons  and  the  carrying  out  of  asepsis. 
The  theatre  is  excellently  lighted  by  a large  window  with  a 
western  exposure,  anti  artificial  light  is  suirplieil  by  electricity. 
The  sterilising  of  all  dressings,  etc.,  is  done  by  steam  by  the 
most  thorough  and  reliable  modern  methods.  .Vs  surgery 
constitutes  the  main  work  of  the  Home,  this  addition  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  the  theatre  is  in  daily  use.  The 
results  during  these  years  have  been  extremely  encouraging 
in  every  way.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  note  the  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  patients  after  a course  of  treatment 
in  the  Home,  and  pleasing  to  know  that  the  Home  comforts 
provided  are  so  much  a|>preciated.  It  is  rare  to  have  an  empty 
bed,  and  many  rerpiests  for  admission  have  to  be  refused.  The 
rooms  for  single  patients  are  airy  and  well-lighted,  but  besides 
these,  there  are  larger  rooms  used  as  wards  for  patients  who 
can  alford  to  pay  only  two  to  three  guineas  a week,  and  as 
is  freipiently  the  case,  for  those  who  prefer  company  and  a 
little  social  life  during  convalescence.  Very  often  a patient 
occupying  a single  room  is  eager  to  be  transferrei.1  to  a ward 
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a few  days  after  operation.  'J'fiesc  wards  are  very  sj)aci(jus, 
and  with  four  beds  in  eaclr  are  by  no  means  overcrowded! 
A system  of  teleplioncs  from  floor  to  floor,  and  communicating 
with  the  kitchen  and  Principal's  apartments,  has  recently 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Home,  and  is  of  much  service  to  the 
staff  and  a great  aid  to  the  quietness  of  the  Home,  preventing 
any  undue  running  up  and  down  stairs.  Tliis  short  outline 
will  show,  to  some  extent,  the  gratifying  development  in 
the  work  of  the  Home.  Originally,  one  could  accommodate 
only  eight  patients;  now,  in  the  present  establishment,  eighteen 
are  catered  for  inside,  and  four  outside  in  the  shelters — twenty- 
two  in  all.  These  open-air  shelters  are  a new  feature,  in- 
augurated only  last  year.  Two  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  the  past  few  months.  Each  holds  two  beds,  and  is 
modelled  on  the  revolving  system,  so  that  the  patients  are 
never  exposed  to  the  direct  force  of  the  wind.  If  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  very  severe,  the  doors  may  be 
closed  and  the  sliding  windows  opened,  but  as  a rule  the 
occupants  become  so  immune  to  cold  that  they  prefer  open 
doors  night  and  day.  The  shelters  are  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Home  by  telephone,  and  although  at  present 
lighted  only  bj'  lamps,  one  hopes  later  on  to  have  electric 
light  introduced  there  also.  So  far,  they  have  been  a great 
success,  the  beds  being  in  constant  use.  One  striking  feature 
of  this  department  is  that  patients  who  previously  suffered 
from  insomnia  and  nervousness  are  very  greatly  helped  by 
a course  of  open-air  treatment.  With  the  growth  of  the 
rvork,  the  staff  also  has  had  to  be  increased,  until  at  present 
it  comprises  over  thirty,  including  a Masseuse  and  several 
Maternity  Nurses.  Only  thoroughly  trained  and  fully 
qualified  candidates  are  accepted  on  the  staff,  consequently 
their  services  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  Home  has  a very 
large  outdoor  connection.  The  nurses  have  a separate 
residence  at  Cairnaquheen  in  telephonic  communication  with 
the  Home,  and  known  as  the  Nurses’  Institute.  It  is  a large 
old-fashioned  mansion  house,  three  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Home,  and  beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  where  the 
nurses  have  every  freedom  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life  when  oil 
duty.  The  Home  and  Nursing  Staff — indoor  and  outdoor — 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Principal,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Rose. 

III.  Miss  Armstrong’s  Nursing  Home, 
21,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen 

Miss  Armstrong’s  Nursing  Home,  with  which  is  combined 
the  Co-operation  of  Trained  Nurses,  was  opened  in  North  Silver 
Street  in  1902,  under  the  designation  of  the  ” Daily  Nursing 
Association.”  As  soon  as  the  Home  was  opened  it  was  seen 
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Ihal  thori.'  was  a ^Ma-atL-r  lU'iiiand  liir  a XunsinK'  I lonu-  lliaii  for 
Dailv  Xursins,  and  a socoiul  house  was  taki’ii  for  the  aeeoin- 
niodation  of  iiatients.  In  190, S flic  present  Home,  21,  Albyn 
I’laee,  was  opened  with  aecoinmodation  for  fourteen  ])atients. 
It  is  central  and  pleasantl>-  situated,  overlooking  the  Kubis- 
law  Terrace  ('.aniens  in  the  front,  ami  with  a sunii)-  sheltered 
garden  at  the  back  which  is  much  apjireciated  by  convalescent 
])atients.  I'he  central  irlea  of  this  I b)mc  is  to  unite  the  best 
medical  skill  anil  trained  nursing  with  the  ipiiet  and  comfort 
and  attention  to  details  which  cannot  always  be  obtained  in 
the  larger  Institutions  of  the  kind.  The  success  of  the  1 lome, 
the  cures  which  ha\'e  been  wrought,  and  the  friendshiiis 
formed  encourage  one  to  think  that  Miss  .Vrmstrong's  Home 
Idls  a niche  of  its  own  in  the  medical  activities  of  the  City. 


IV.  The  Central  Nursing  Home,  15,  Carden 
Place,  Aberdeen 

Till-;  Central  Xnrsing  Home,  15,  Carden  I’lace,  Aberileen,  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  "Central.”  Though  olf  the  main  streets, 
it  is  within  li\-e  minutes'  walk  of  the  cars. 

It  is  a small  Home,  taking  in  only  seven  patients,  the  main 
object  being  to  work  it  on  " home-like  " lines,  instead  of 
" institutional. ” 

Miss  Leslie  Scott,  nndcr  whose  management  it  is,  started  it 
eight  years  ago.  She  was  trained  in  medical  and  surgical 
work  in  Leith,  after  which  she  ,s])ccialised  in  gymcology  and 
obstetrical  work,  and  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 
.Matron  for  several  years  of  the  .Maternity  Hospital  in 
.\berdecn. 

The  Home  has  a large  garden,  with  a shelter  for  patients 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  open-air  treatment. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
A Summary  of  their  Rise  and  Growth 

By  George  Smith,  1\I.A.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Studies 

The  study  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Scotland  has 
within  recent  years  engaged  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
competent  liistorian.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  these 
writers  we  are  now  able  to  trace  with  a tolerable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  rise  and  progress  of  Scottish  Education  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  outstanding  fact  emerges  that  the 
School  having  struck  root  in  the  Church  was  for  well  over  a 
thousand  years  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
clergy,  became  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  the  framework  of 
Church  organisation.  Its  curriculum,  framed  in  the  first 
instance  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  professional  training  of 
the  novices,  aimed  not  so  much  at  the  transmission  of  know- 
ledge, except  of  a formal  kind,  as  at  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  reverence  and  of  respect  for  autliority,  and  was  in 
character,  therefore,  ethical  and  religious  rather  than  in- 
tellectual. Hence,  too,  every  movement  in  the  Church  left 
its  impression  on  the  School. 

To  get  the  first  chapter  of  this  long  story  we  must  go  back 
to  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  centurj^  when  the  Celtic  Saint, 
Columba,  passed  from  Ireland  to  Iona  (Hy)  and  there  founded 
a monastery,  which  soon  attracted  to  itself  the  young  from 
all  the  adjacent  continents,  from  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  and 
England,  and  even  from  Scandinavia,  to  acquire  the  learning 
and  study  the  discipline  of  the  Columban  Church.  For  the 
next  two  centuries  the  disciples  of  Columba  were  bus}^  planting 
monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  the  parent  foundation  at 
various  places  up  and  down  the  northern  districts  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland.  Each  new  monastery  became  a 
centre  of  education  as  well  as  of  religion.  While  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Celtic  Church  and  the  advent  of  Roman 
Catholic  supremacy  introduced  no  material  change  in  the 
educational  policy  hitherto  pursued,  freer  and  fuller  inter- 
course with  England  and  the  Continent  exercised  a broadening 
and  a deepening  influence  on  the  .stream  of  culture.  The 
division  of  the  country  territorially  into  dioceses  and  parishes 
favoured  the  spread  of  learning.  The  zeal  of  David  I.  and 
other  monarchs  in  founding  new  monasteries  not  only  on  the 
sites  of  ruined  Celtic  monasteries,  but  at  a large  number  of 
new  centres,  helped  immensely  towards  the  same  end. 

And  so  it  happens  that  we  come  upon  this  most  significant 
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entry  iii  the  h'fi;isti'ii in  .llifn/niu’iric,  vol.  ii.  ]'>.45  '■  " Ihgnittis 
■ lutein  i nneelhirij  esl  i|Uih1  ipse  iimuidehit  lU'  ycioneo  nwf'istro 
iiui  hahi'at  ref^inien  senlaniiu  de  Alierdeu  <|ui  scitit  pueros 
(am  in  I'rammatiea  qiiam  in  loj^ieti  erndire.''  'I'lie  dale  of 
this  enactment  is  uiO.  nearly  two  centuries  before  the 
foundation  of  Kind's  (dllefte  in  1404-  I 1''^  seems  to  be  tlie 
lirst  documentary  cwidence  ol  the  existence  of  a school  or 
schools  in  Aberdeen. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  countrs’,  due  to  the  struKRle 
with  Hn.nland  for  national  independence,  to  family  feuds,  and 
to  other  causes,  iirevented  these  Church  schools  from  h;i\'inf' 
that  humanising  ellect  upon  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
people  which  they  mi,<;ht  have  been  expected  to  exert.  ,Ac- 
cordinsly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  lind  th;it,  when  Hishop 
IClphinstonc  urf'ed  upon  I’ope  .Alexander  \‘l.  the  necessity 
for  erecting  a I'nivcrsity  ;it  .Aberdeen,  he  put  forward  as  his 
chief  plea  the  fact  thtit  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scothuid 
there  dwelt  a people  ignonint  of  letters  and  almost  bttrbarous, 
" who  not  only  h;ivc  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  touch 
with  culture,  but  who  ha\’e  sctircely  among  them  men  capable 
of  preaching  the  Word  of  God  or  of  tidministering  the  Sacra- 
ments.” 

These  two  dates,  then.  1256  tind  1494,  m;vy  be  taken  as  the 
starting  points  of  our  local  system  of  education.  That 
system,  favoured  by  a series  of  hapjry  strokes  of  fortune,  in- 
cluding. in  ])articul;ir,  numerous  splendid  benefactions  to  the 
University  for  the  inainteTi.ance  of  necessitous  students  and 
those  legacies  to  the  schools  of  .\berdeen,  Btinff,  and  Aloray, 
known  as  the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests,  has  entibled  the 
inhabitants  to  achieve  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
I'nivcrsity  has  been  dealt  with  in  another  iilacc.  W'u  pro- 
pose now  to  notice  brielly  some  of  the  other  Educational 
Institutions.  .And  lirst  we  take — 

The  Grammar  School 

This  School,  housed  since  1864  in  the  line  pile  of  biiiklings 
reproduced  in  the  illustration  on  j).  90,  descends  in  unbroken 
continuity  from  the  fhurch  school  (or  schools)  referred  to  in 
the  Latin  quotation  given  above,  which  stood  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inlirmary.  The  original  building 
was  in  all  probability,  like  the  monastery  itself,  Imilt  of  wood 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  heather.  How  often  it  had  to  be 
reconstructed  we  cannot  tell.  Sul'hce  it  to  say  that  in  ijt/ 
there  were  erected  on  the  site  now  occupieil  by  Gray’s  School 
of  .Art  in  Schoolhill  new  school  premises  which  stood  till  i8t)^. 
I'hese  consisted  c)f  “ a low  one-storied  building  plain  almost 
tt)  ugliness.”  as  the  late  Sir  George  Keid,  l’.K.S..\.,  an  un- 
impeaclud)le  authority,  tind  ;i  former  ptqiil  of  the  School, 
described  it.  Th;it  this  description  is  not  exaggerated  may 
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be  seen  from  the  cut  given  on  p.  89.  And  yet  it  is  round 
this  buikling,  so  unprepossessing  outside  and  inside,  that 
cluster  the  School's  most  inspiring  traditions  and  most  gracious 
memories.  .A  reference  to  Chapters  XIV  and  XVII  of  Boii- 
Record — Records  and  Reminiscences  of  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School  (an  interesting  volume  edited  by  the  present  Rector 
of  the  School,  Dr.  Morland  Simpson,  and  issued  in  com- 
memoration of  the  thirteenth  jubilee  of  the  School  in  1906), 
is  all  the  proof  that  one  needs  to  establish  that  contention! 
The  marvellous  thing  is  that  these  reminiscences,  contributed 
by  former  pupils  like  John  Forbes  White,  LL.D.,  the  Hon,  Sir 
William  Bisset  Berry,  Speaker  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly, 
and  others,  are  for  the  most  part  so  eulogistic,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  curriculum  up  till  a comparatively 
recent  date  provided  such  Lenten  fare,  consisting  as  it  did 
almost  entirely  of  Latin.  As  Dr.  White,  who  attended  the 
School  in  the  early  'forties  of  last  century,  wrote:  " It  is  a 
wonder  that  intelligence  was  not  killed  and  scholarship 
stunted  by  such  a system  of  teaching.  I may  safely  say  that 
at  least  one  of  the  three  years  of  our  junior  course  might  have 
been  spared  for  English,  with  great  benefit  to  our  training  in 
Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  our  general  education,  which  was 
absolutely  nil,  except  for  some  scraps  of  history  and  textbook 
geography.”  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Dr.  White's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  school  training  is  more  generous  when  he 
speaks  of  the  time  he  was  under  the  then  Rector  himself,  the 
famous  Dr.  James  Melvin.  Of  him  he  remarks:  “ All  honour 
to  his  memory  ! A strong  personality,  a splendid  example 
of  the  old  grammarian,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  a wider 
and  fuller  scholarship  in  after  years  and  under  other  in- 
fluences.” This  testimony  and  other  testimonies  which  might 
be  quoted  from  the  same  source  are  a tribute,  surely,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  strong  hold  which  Church  tradition  con- 
tinued to  maintain  over  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  force  of  personality  as  a factor  in  instruction,  and,  if 
it  may  be  said  with  becoming  modesty,  to  the  potentialities 
latent  in  the  ‘‘  natural  ingenuity  ” and  the  dogged  pertinacity 
of  the  Scottish  character. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  of  much  further  reference 
to  the  long  roll  of  famous  masters  and  pupils  connected  with 
the  School  in  the  650  years  of  its  existence.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  a passing  allusion  to  such  names  in  the 
list  of  Rectors  as  those  of  David  Wedderburn  (1602),  who 
like  Melvin  (1826)  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Latinists  of  his  time,  and  Sir  William  Duguid  Geddes  (1853), 
who  resigned  his  rectorship  to  All  the  Greek  chair  at  King's 
College  and  later  to  become  Principal  of  the  University. 

In  the  long  bead-roll  of  distinguished  pupils  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  Byron.  The  poet,  it  would  appear,  entered 
the  School  probably  in  January  1795,  at  the  early  age  of 
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“ wlu'IV,  ' li>  Ills  n\s*il  WDi'ils,  1 lIiM'.ulrtl  .ill  the 

dassi.'i.  til  tlu'  liiurth.  uIrmi  1 was  ivr.ilk-il  to  iMii^laiul  li\'  the 
dcniisi-  of  inv  iiiu  Ir." 

To  tlu-  iiu-moi  v of  his  sdioohlays  .mil  tin-  mipu-ssions  whu  h 
thr  SICIUTV  of  till'  I >00  aiul  Don  loll  on  his  niiiul  wo  owo  snoh 
a p.iss.i^o  as  this  from  /).n;  : 

Hul  I am  half  a .Scut  liy  hiitli.  amt  lircit 

A wllulc  cm-  ; aii.i  m\-  hrc.tsl  Ilies  lu  m>'  lu-a.l 

.\s  *'  .\iiM  Pant;  .Stale  " lirimts  .Scutlaml.  uuc  aiui  alt — 

Scotcli  jilaiils,  .Sciilcli  MUKiils,  tile  liliic  hilts  ami  clear  .streams, 

Tile  lice,  the  Hull,  lialciittnic's  liriir's  black  ttall  • 

,\11  mv  but-  leelimts,  all  my  "eiitler  ilreams 
III  ttlial  1 theii  ilreamt.  chilhcil  in  their  nun  pall, 
bike  Ilall(|lU)‘s  ulTs]iriiiit.  . ■ ■ 


01.11  oll.tMMAII  scailllll,. 

I■'l■^l^l  an  ontrv  in  tho  ISiiimh  Kooonls  \\ f .yalhor  that  tlu; 
( ir.iiniiiar  St  hool  oanio  tinilor  tho  lay  patninat;o  of  tho  rowu 
t'lniiu  il  siiiiic  tiino  o.irly  in  tho  liffooiith  oonliiry.  With  tho 
passin.a  of  tho  1^11110.111011  (Sootl.iiul)  .\iT  in  i.'tya  tho  inana.tto- 
iiionl  w.is  ir.insliTi'oil  Iroin  tho  rotiiu  il  to  tho  nowly  olootoil 
Soliool  Ho.ircl.  I'lillowinH  tho  |iolioy  l.iitl  clown  by  tho  Do- 
partnionl  tho  Soliool  Moaiil  sot  alioiit  introiliioin.L;  many 
impoiT.inl  oliaiib'os  in  tho  oi|iiipnioiit  anil  oiirnoiiltim  of  tho 
Soliool,  aiul  so  in  iiroooss  of  time  tho  ivproaoli  of  Dr.  Whilo, 
ipiotoil  ahovo,  w.is  wipoil  out.  I ho  School  as  now  or,t;.i nisoil 
tonpiiTsos  throe  divisions,  an  tipiior,  inidtllo.  and  lowor,  and 
tho  r.ingo  of  instruction  covers  a comploto  cotirso  not  only  in 
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Classics  but  also  in  French  and  German,  Science,  and  other 
recognised  branches  ol  a modern  liberal  education.  Many 
valuable  bursaries  and  free  scholarships  open  to  the  children 
of  poor  parents  make  it  possible  lor  the  sons  of  citizens  in  the 
humblest  circumstances  to  obtain  admission  to  the  School. 
The  roll  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  increased  from  i6o  in 
Byron’s  day  to  over  600,  and  the  staff  of  teachers  numbers, 
in  addition  to  the  Rector,  some  thirty.  That  the  School 
is  maintaining,  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  traditions,  a 
high  place  amongst  those  of  its  class  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  pupils  who  yearly  leave  its  walls  to  go  to  the 
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University  or  to  take  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  Empire 
at  home  and  abroad  in  commerce,  industry,  and  the  various 
pubhc  services. 

Robert  Gordon’s  Technical  College 

This  institution  in  respect  of  origin  and  development  has  its 
nearest  analogue  in  George  Heriot  s Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
Robert  Gordon,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
family  which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  Scottish 
history,  after  amassing  a fortune  as  a merchant  in  Danzig 
returned  to  the  town  of  his  birth  some  time  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  he 
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lived,  as  his  biographers  tell  us,  in  the  most  parsimonious 
manner,  anxious  to  retain  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  he  luul 
already  acquired.  The  object  he  had  in  view  in  thus 
scorning  the  ordinary  delights  of  life  was  revealed  at  his  death, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the 
Town  Council  and  the  four  city  ministers  the  whole  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  ;^io,ooo.  As  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Deed  of  Mortification,  this  money  was  to  be  used  " for 
the  inirpose  of  building  a Hospital,  and  for  the  maintenance, 
aliment,  entertainment  and  education  of  young  boys  whose 
parents  were  poor  and  indigent  and  not  able  to  maintain 
them  at  schools  and  put  them  to  trades  and  employments,” 
The  erection  of  the  Hospital,  begun  early  in  1732,  was  carried 
out  so  expeditiously  that,  externally  at  least,  the  building 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  the  same  year.  It  was  not, 
however,  opened  till  1750,  though  in  1745  it  was  for  a time 
occupied  by  a garrison  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  forces  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Culloden.  The  first  foundationers  were 
admitted  in  1750.  The  instruction  imparted  in  the  Hospital 
was  mainly  of  a plain,  practical  kind,  though  some  thirty 
years  after  the  opening  a link  with  the  f^niversity  was  formed 
when  a few  of  the  cleverer  boys,  under  an  arrangement  come 
to  with  the  Professors  of  iMathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Marischal  College,  were  permitted  to  attend  the  classes  in 
these  subjects. 

The  first  change  in  the  constitution  was  made  in  1879.  In 
that  year  the  Governors,  in  terms  of  an  “ Act  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  and  other 
Endowed  Institutions  in  Scotland  and  for  other  purposes,” 
made  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a Provisional 
Order  reconstituting  the  Trust  which  they  were  then  ad- 
ministering. A Provisional  Order  was  jirocured,  which 
directed  that  the  foundation  known  as  llobert  Gordon’s 
Hospital  in  Aberdeen  should  be  known  as  Robert  Gordon’s 
College  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  President  and  Governors  thereof 
should  be  incorporated  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  President 
and  Governors  of  Robert  Gordon’s  College  in  Aberdeen.  The 
Provisional  Order  came  into  force  in  August  1881,  and  in 
terms  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  Order  a new  scheme  of 
benefits  was  instituted.  The  old  hospital  or  monastic  system 
was  abolished,  beneficiaries  now  residing  with  parents  or 
guardians  and  attending  the  College  for  their  education.  .\ 
number  of  bursaries  were  instituted  open  to  boys  attending 
other  schools  in  the  city,  while  selected  boys  might  be  admittcul 
to  the  College  as  day  scholars  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  payment  of  fees  and  otherwise  as  the  Governors  might 
from  time  to  time  make  and  establish.  At  the  same  time 
Evening  Classes  were  established,  in  which  ” Boys,  Girls  and 
Adult  I’ersons  were  instructed  in  Primary,  Secondary, 
•Mechanical,  Physical,  or  other  subjects.” 
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For  nearly  tliirty  years  the  Day  School  under  tire  able 
and  energetic  management,  first  of  the  late  Dr,  Alexander 
Ogilvie,  and  since  1901  under  the  present  Principal,  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart,  continued  to  llourish  exceedingly,  the  scope 
of  the  work,  concurrently  with  the  development  of  higher 
education  in  Scotland,  growing  steadily  wider  until  Robert 
Gordon's  College  came  to  be  looked  upon  and  accepted  as 
in  the  first  rank  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland,  The 
number  of  foundationers  was  fixed  at  120  by  the  Provisional 
Order,  and  that  number  has  been  maintained.  A foundation 
meant  and  means  not  only  free  education  with  books  and 
stationery  in  the  College  Day  Classes,  but  also  a maintenance 
grant  of  l\z  12s.  per  annum.  The  number  of  bursars  has 
generally  been  about  seventy.  All  bursaries  carry  free 
education,  but  not  all  of  them  carry  money,  and  the  sum 
in  every  case  is  not  large. 

From  comparatively  small  beginnings  the  College  Day 
School  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  until  the  attendance  exceeded 
1,000.  With  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  the  raising  of 
the  school  age,  the  institution  of  higher  grade  schools  and 
of  supplementary  courses  in  primary  schools,  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  College  has  changed  considerably.  In 
its  early  years  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  were  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  a time  when  the  limit  of  school  age  was 
thirteen  the  College  supplied  a very  much  felt  want  in  giving 
a good  course  of  general  education  to  boys  of  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Supplementary  courses,  however, 
in  primary  schools  and  higher  grade  schools  now  supply 
more  fully  and  more  freely  this  want,  and  the  strength  of  the 
College  has  become  more  and  more  concentrated  upon  the 
development  of  more  advanced  and  more  specialised  courses 
of  instruction,  the  policy  of  the  Governors  being  steadily 
to  draw  the  College  into  the  domain  of  secondary  school  work 
proper.  At  present  the  number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  pupils  under  that  age. 

Even  in  the  Hospital  days  the  institution  had  established 
something  of  a reputation  for  the  instruction  it  gave  in 
Mathematics  and  Science.  In  its  reconstituted  form  it  not 
only  retained  but  strengthened  its  reputation  in  that  direction. 
■\t  the  same  time  classical  and  modern  languages  were  given 
a more  prominent  place  than  they  had  previously  held  in  the 
scheme  of  work,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  College  was 
able  to  take  a foremost  place  as  a feeder  of  the  Aberdeen 
University — a place  that  it  still  retains,  lilore  recently, 
however,  it  has  distinctly  dilferentiated  curricula  not  only 
leading  to  the  .Arts  and  the  other  faculties  of  Universities, 
but  also  definitely  preparing  young  men  for  attaining  good 
posts  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

The  year  1910  marks  the  third  important  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  educational  work  of  the  College.  For  some 
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years  prior  to  tlial  date  a nioveinent  had  been  on  foot  for  tlie 
eslablishnient  of  a Tedniieal  College  in  Aberdeen.  The 
moN-einent  ina\-  be  said  to  have  been  initiated  by  tlie 
('.o\-ernors.  but  it  was  taken  up  with  great  interest  by  the 
public.  It  soon  came  to  be  felt,  however,  that  no  scheme  of 
technical  education  would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  include 
the  educational  work  of  the  Governors  of  Gordon's  College 
and  of  the  Governors  of  the  .Aberdeen  Educational  Trust. 
The  .Aberdeen  Town  Council,  therefore,  came  forward  and 
promoted  a Provisional  Order  dealing  with  both  Trusts, 
nrielly  stated,  the  eftect  of  the  new  Order  was  to  rearrange  the 
duties  of  both  boilies.  To  the  Governors  of  Robert  Ciordon's 
Technical  College,  who  took  the  place  of  the  Governors  of 
Rotiert  Gordon's  College  and  the  tlovernors  of  the  Endow- 
ments Trust  educationally  speaking,  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
estalilishin.g  and  carrying  on  a Technical  College  in  which 
cour.scs  of  technical  instruclion  in  both  Day  and  Evening 
Classes  should  be  instituted  relative  to  the  crafts  and  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  district,  and  the  College  was  to 
include  the  School  of  Domestic  Science,  previously  carried 
on  bv  the  .Aberdeen  Educational  Trust.  To  the  other  body, 
now  known  as  the  .Aberdeen  Endowments  'I  rust,  was  given 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  charitable  functions  belonging  to 
both  their  jiredecessors,  together  with  the  management  of 
the  lands  and  properties  previous!}-  managed  by  both  bodies 
separately. 

Gordon's  College  had  from  18S3  onwards  been  identilied 
with  technical  education,  for  in  that  year  by  arrangement 
with  the  Directors  the  Governors  took  over  the  educational 
work  done  by  the  Aberdeen  Mechanics'  Institute,  ami  in 
l.SSt  they  became  Managers  of  the  new  .Art  School,  built  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Gray.  The  technical  work  carried  on  by 
the  Governors  other  than  that  carried  on  in  the  School  of  .Art 
was  confined  to  hfvening  Classes,  in  which  an  extensive 
programme  of  classes  was  arranged  under  the  headings  of 
scieutilic,  technological,  general,  and  commercial.  'I'hese 
chesses  jiroved  most  successful,  and  were  much  appreciated 
by  artisans  and  others,  the  number  of  individual  students  in 
attendance  ranging  from  1,400  to  nearl}-  j.ooo. 

The  aiipearance  of  the  Continuation  Classes  Code  and 
the  vigorous  ai>])hcation  of  the  conditions  of  that  Code  by 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  produced  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  City  of  .Aberdeen.  The 
College  buildings  and  the  School  of  .Art  liuildings  were  found 
to  be  inadecpiate  to  accommodate  all  who  desiretl  to  join  the 
classes,  ami  so  in  icjo^  a working  arrangement  was  arrived 
at  with  the  School  itoard,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  work 
that  could  ]M-operl)-  be  de.scribed  as  continuation  class  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  Hoard,  while  more  advanced  work  of 
the  f-f veiling  Classes  and  the  Da\-  ami  Evening  Classes  of  the 
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School  of  Art  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Governors,  who  now 
came  to  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  Managers  of  a 
Central  Institution,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  Institution  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Code,  governed  by  a 
special  Minute,  and  encouraged  to  develop  higher  technical 
work.  For  the  next  seven  years  the  Governors  persevered 
steadily  in  the  work  of  developing  higher  technical  education, 
while  continuing  to  carry  on  the  College  Day  School  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  prominence  to  modern  work,  thereby  assisting 
directly  in  advancing  technical  instruction  on  the  best  possible 
lines. 

The  new  Provisional  Order,  as  we  have  seen,  came  into 
force  on  January  i,  1910.  Since  that  time  the  Governors 
have  occupied  themselves  in  devising  the  best  means  for  giving 
effect  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  under  the  Order. 
Their  scheme  as  a whole  is  now  fairly  matured.  The  School 
of  Domestic  Science,  carried  on  at  352,  King  Street,  in  a 
block  of  buildings  erected  in  1875  by  the  Trustees  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Hospital,  has  been 
raised  to  a most  flourishing  condition.  Before  coming  under 
the  arrangement  now  obtaining  in  terms  of  the  Provisional 
Order,  the  School  had  been  started  under  a previous  scheme 
by  which  in  1888  there  had  been  merged  ten  existing  Aberdeen 
Charities  under  the  management  of  the  Educational  Trust. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that  scheme  a School  of 
Cookery  was  added  to  the  original  block  in  1 890  and  furnished 
with  the  best  cooking  and  other  appliances.  The  work  done 
in  this  institution  was  much  appreciated  by  the  pubhc,  and 
two  years  after  being  opened  the  School  was  visited  and 
inspected  by  Princess  Beatrice  and  Princess  Louise,  who 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  all  the}'  had 
seen.  When  the  Educational  Trust  ceased  to  exist  as  at 
December  31,  1909,  and  the  whole  buildings  belonging  to 
them  were  handed  over  to  the  Governors  of  Robert  Gordon’s 
Technical  College,  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  the  new 
governing  body  turned  their  attention  was  the  remodelling 
of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science.  In  1912  the  buildings 
were  added  to  and  improved  at  a cost  of  ;£io,ooo,  new  Kitchens, 
Science  Room,  Demonstration  Rooms,  etc.,  all  of  the  most 
modern  type,  being  provided  to  meet  the  expanding  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department.  Complete  Diploma 
Courses  in  Cookery,  Laundry,  Housewifery',  Millinery,  and 
Needlework  are  now  provided.  Day  and  Evening  Public 
Classes  are  also  held  in  these  subjects  as  well  as  in  First  Aid, 
Home  Sick  Nursing,  and  the  like. 

The  Technical  College  when  it  is  finally  completed  will 
include  in  addition  to  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  the 
following  Schools  : Science,  Engineering,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Navigation  and  Fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  will  fall  little  short  of  ;^ioo,ooo.  .■\lready  by 
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far  the  hu’ficr  jiortion  of  tliis  sum  has  been  raiseil  and,  no 
doiilit,  as  tlic  scheme  develoiis,  and  the  buildings  continue 
to  appear,  the  remaiinler  will  readily  be  fouml. 

Training  Centre 

.\i-TER  the  passing  of  the  lulucation  ,\ct  of  1S7J,  which  made 
il  obligalor\-  for  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich 
to  go  to  scliool,  the  subject  that  continued  to  give  most  con- 
cern to  scliool  mana,gers  and  the  Education  Department  was 
how  to  secure  a sullicient  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers 
for  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  case 
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of  the  ju'imary  schools  the  ]ilan  that  was  mainly  relied  on 
for  this  purpose  was  what  is  known  as  the  pupil-teacher 
system.  .According  to  that  iilan  each  school  was  iiermitted 
to  have  on  its  stall  a certain  number  of  persons  of  either  sex 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who,  in  return  tor  a 
small  salarv  and  free  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  general 
education  inchuled  in  their  course  of  study,  acted  as  assistant 
teachers.  .As  a rule,  they  were  indentured  for  four  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  jiassing  an  entrance  examination, 
proceeded  for  a course  of  professional  training  extending  over 
two  years  to  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  or  Training  Colleges. 
These  who  failed  to  gain  admission  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Colleges  might,  under  certain  conditions,  seek  em])loyment 
as  acting  teachers.  This  system  of  aiiprenticeship,  with  its 
subse(|uent  period  of  further  training,  while  jiossessing  certain 
advantages,  was  found,  as  time  went  on,  to  have  many 
inherent  weaknesses.  The  most  objectionable  leature,  in  llu' 
educational  point  of  view,  was  disclosed  when  the  practice 
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became  general  in  many,  if  not  most,  schools,  of  entrusting 
large  classes  to  the  sole  or  almost  sole  charge  of  these  immature 
apprentices.  Though  the  sy.stem  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence  thus  fell  into  discredit,  it  was  not  till  1905  that  it 
was  finally  abolished.  In  that  year  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland  got  Parliamentary  sanction  by 
Minute  for  the  establishment  of  Committees  lor  the  Training 
of  Teachers  on  a new  plan.  In  the  memorandum  which 
prefaced  the  Minute  it  was  stated  that  the  object  which  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  had  in  view  in  setting  up  these  Com- 
mittees was  to  enlarge  and  improve  existing  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  In  doing  so  he  desired,  it  was  added, 
to  ensure  that  that  training  should  be  brought  into  as  close 
connection  with  the  University  organisations  as  the  attain- 
ments of  the  students  upon  entering  admitted  of,  and  to 
provide  means  whereby  School  Boards  and  others  directly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers  should  be 
in  a position  to  secure  due  consideration  for  their  views. 
To  attain  this  result  two  great  changes  of  a revolutionary 
character  were  introduced.  The  whole  course  of  instruction 
for  prospective  entrants  into  the  teacliing  profession  was  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  as  one  continuous  process  having  two 
aspects  : (a)  the  general  education  of  the  students,  and  (b)  their 
professional  training.  Emphasis  was  to  be  laid  upon  (a)  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  upon  (b)  in  the  later. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  pupil-teacher  arrangement 
there  was  substituted  the  Junior  Student  System.  Certain 
schools  throughout  the  country  were  recognised  as  Junior 
Student  Centres.  At  these  Centres  intending  candidates 
were  to  be  admitted  on  the  production  of  evidence  that  they 
had  received  a good  general  education.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  testing  their  probable  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher 
by  careful  observation  of  those  personal  characteristics  wliich 
would  make  for  or  against  success  in  their  future  occupation. 
During  this  part  of  the  course,  which  was  to  extend,  as  a rule, 
over  three  years,  more  concentrated  stud}’’  than  was  formerly 
possible  was  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  while  practice  under  skilled  supervision 
was  to  supersede  the  former  somewhat  haphazard  exercise 
which  too  frequently  was  the  lot  of  the  pupil  teacher. 

The  second  change  introduced  consisted  in  the  abolition 
of  the  King’s  Studentship  Committees  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  the  new  Committees  for  the  training  of 
teachers  above  referred  to.  These  King’s  Studentship 
Committees  were  Committees  which,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Department,  had  been  established  at  various  times 
after  1872  in  connection  with  tire  Univerrities  of  .Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
scheme  that  had  been  framed  to  enable  such  students  in  the 
Arts  Faculties  of  the  Universities  as  looked  forward  to 
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bL'cniniiifi  toadicrs  to  get  the  necessary  training  without 
going  to  a Normal  College.  This  change  in  itself  might  not 
have  amounterl  to  much,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  Minute 
means  were  provided  whereby  the  Church  organisations  in 
charge  of  the  Normal  Colleges  could  transfer  these  Colleges 
to  the  newly  constituted  Committees  under  arlcquate  guaran- 
tees for  the  continuance  of  religious  instruction  to  students- 
in-training  on  lines  similar  to  those  in  force  at  the  time.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  an  oiqrortunity  was  oflererl  of 
putting  the  training  of  teachers  on  a thoroughly  national 
basis.  Immediate  advantage  was  taken  of  this  provision 
in  the  Minute  by  the  various  Provincial  Committees,  as  these 
new  boilies  are  now  otlicially  called,  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Churches.  .-\s  a result,  the  Normal  Colleges  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  .Aberdeen.  Glasgow,  and 
Krlinburgh  (there  was  no  Normal  College  in  St.  .Andrews) 
were  in  190b  transferred  to  the  respective  Provincial  Com- 
mittees. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  .Aberdeen,  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned.  The  Committee  at  this 
centre,  whose  Province  practicall}'  covers  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land north  of  the  Grampians,  at  once  set  about  making 
arrangements  for  accommodating  the  500  students  who 
sought  admission  to  training  under  their  auspices.  This 
proved  a matter  of  considerable  dilliculty  in  view  of  the 
totally  inadequate  premises  at  the  Committee’s  disposal.  For 
the  last  seven  years  this  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by 
hiring  accommodation  from  the  Cniversity  and  the  School 
Board.  .At  the  same  time,  to  provide  permanent  premises 
a large  island  site  was  acquired,  at  a cost  of  £\y,ooo,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  Infirmary.  On  this  site  there 
is  being  erected  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  ;^5o,ooo  a 
building  sulTicient  for  the  training  of  500  students  in  the 
subjects  of  the  prescribed  curriculum,  embracing  School  and 
Personal  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Logic,  Alethods,  and 
the  Principles  of  Etlucation  as  well  as  practical  subjects  like 
Educational  Handwork.  In  addition  to  lecture  rooms  for 
this  purpose  there  will  be  a hall  capable  of  holding  500, 
separate  gymnasia  and  common  rooms  for  the  men  and 
women  students,  a large  dining  hall  and  library,  a board-room 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  witli  smaller  rooms  for 
the  meetings  of  Sub-Committees,  as  well  as  a suite  of  offices 
for  the  .Administrative  Staff.  Further,  the  existing  Demon- 
stration School,  also  on  the  site,  is  to  be  rebnilt  and  fitted  up 
as  an  Experimental  School.  It  is  expected  that  partial 
occupation  will  be  possible  this  summer,  and  that  the  buildings 
as  a whole  will  be  completed  in  three  years.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Committee,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  which  is  being 
increasingly  felt  in  connection  with  Univcr.;ities  and  other 
Higher  Educational  Institutions  for  residential  halls  with 
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playing  fields  attached  to  them,  if  education  is  to  be  as  it 
ought  to  be,  something  more  than  the  mere  imparting  of 
knowledge  on  the  one  side  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  the  other  side,  have  under  consideration  the  question  of 
the  erection  of  hostels  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  the  citj' 
so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  Training  Centre. 

Of  other  problems  now  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  most  important  is,  perhaps,  that  of  adjust- 
ing and  perfecting  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the  various 
classes  of  teachers.  This  is  no  easy  task,  since,  under  the 
new  regulations,  not  only  primary  teachers,  but  all  teachers 
of  higher  as  well  as  of  special  subjects  must  be  thoroughl}' 
trained  for  their  responsible  duties.  To  frame  a complete 
scheme  for  this  purpose  involves  the  making  of  special 
arrangements,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  Technical  College,  School  of  Art,  etc.,  and  on 
the  other,  with  the  School  Board,  so  that  the  facilities  put 
at  the  disposal  of  students  may  be  adequate  both  on  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  side. 

The  work  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  although  eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  took  office,  may  be  said  to  be 
only  beginning,  w'ith  many  difficulties  still  to  overcome,  but 
the  experience  already  gained,  corrected  and  enlarged  as  it 
has  been  by  frequent  conference  with  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittees at  other  centres,  is  enabling  them  gradually  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  The  ample  powers  given  under  the 
Minute  will  no  doubt  in  process  of  time  ensure  the  result 
which  the  new  system  of  training  was  meant  to  bring  about. 


Work  of  the  School  Board 

Limits  of  space  forbid  more  than  a brief  notice  of  the  work 
done  by  the  School  Board,  important  though  that  work  is,  as 
forming  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  educational  structure 
rests.  At  the  present  time  the  Board  have  under  their 
control,  in  addition  to  the  Grammar  School,  one  other  Secon- 
dary School — the  High  School  for  Girls,  charmingly  situated 
in  the  west  end  of  the  City  and  giving  a sound  education 
to  more  than  500  girls ; an  Intermediate  or  Higher  Grade 
School  in  which,  besides  660  ordinary'  pupils,  upwards  of  180 
Junior  Students  are  trained  for  the  Junior  Students’  Certifi- 
cate ; a Special  School  for  Defectives  ; an  oral  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ; and  28  Primary'  Schools.  The  pupils  en- 
rolled in  these  schools  number  close  on  20,000,  with  92  per 
cent,  in  attendance,  necessitating  the  employment  of  810 
teachers.  The  responsibility  entailed  by  the  administration 
of  all  these  schools,  already'  great,  was  much  increased  by 
the  Act  of  1908.  Under  this  Act  the  Board  have  had  to  make 
provision  for  the  Medical  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  the 
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pupils  under  tlicir  charge,  l-'or  tlius  purpose  they  have 
appointed  a chief  ami  an  assistant  medical  ollicer  and  two 
school  nurses.  Further,  they  have  established  a Denial 
Clinic,  and  made  arrangements  for  Ivye  treatment  and 
remedial  Pliysical  Fixercises  as  well  as  for  the  sending  to  a 
Cottage  Home  in  the  country  for  a month  at  a time  of  all 
children  suffering  from  rickets,  anemia,  and  other  ailments. 
To  deal  with  other  requirements  under  the  medical  sections 
of  the  .Act  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Town 
Council  whereby  children  needing  such  attention  are  treated 
at  the  Cleansing  Station  attached  to  the  City  Hospital. 

The  citizens  of  .Aberdeen  are  proud  of  their  University,  and 
hold  in  high  esteem  Bishop  Filphinstone  and  the  lifth  Farl 
Marischal,  the  former  as  being  the  founder  of  King’s  College, 
the  latter  as  having  given  them  Marischal  College.  Such 
feelings  are  just  and  natural,  for  these  twin  foundations  not 
only  have  won  fair  fame  for  themselves  and  the  place  of  their 
origin,  but  also  in  their  various  disciplines  afford  opportunities 
to  hundreds  of  young  men  from  town  and  country  to  rise  to 
positions  of  honour  and  trust,  ft  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  a large  share  of  the  merit  of  this  achievement 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  ascribed  to  the  Schools,  since  but 
for  their  persistent  and  strenuous  endeavours  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  education  such  a result  would  be  impo.ssible. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  no  other  Educational  In- 
stitutions, whether  Schools  or  Fbiiversities,  in  any  part  of 
these  islands,  is  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
following  couplet  from  one  of  our  national  poets  more  fully 
appreciated  : 

I'or  sluggard's  brow  llu;  laurel  never  grows; 

Kenown  is  not  the  child  of  .'ndoleiit  repose. 
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ABERDEEN  DOCTORS 

By  John  Maknoch,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kegius  Professor 
of  Surgery 

Medical  Graduates  of  Aberdeen  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  IMpal  Bull  which  sanctioned  the  foundation  of 
their  University,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a “ iMediciner  ” on  the  teaching  staff.  Thus  Aberdeen 
University  was  the  first  I'niversity  in  the  kingdom  to  have 
a Chair  of  Medicine.  Similar  Chairs  were  not  instituted  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  until  nearly  half  a century  later. 
From  the  very  commencement  the  authorities  of  Aberdeen 
University  were  empowered  to  grant,  amongst  other  degrees, 
that  of  Doctor.  It  is  true  that  the  wise  and  generous  founder, 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  included  the  Mediciner  in  the  staff  not 
from  any  utilitarian  point  of  view,  but  simply  because,  with 
his  broad  outlook  on  education,  he  regarded  some  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Instruction  in  Medicine  then  was  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  course  in  Arts  and  Philosophy. 
Indeed,  the  teaching  of  Medicine  was  often  conjoined  with 
that  of  such  subjects  as  Mathematics,  Latin,  or  Oriental 
Languages.  The  aim  of  the  L'niversity  was  to  produce  the 
scholar,  not  the  practitioner.  Nevertheless,  from  such  germs 
sprang  the  Medical  School.  No  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  granted  at  the  end  of  the  curriculum,  nor  indeed  until 
long  afterwards.  Those  who  intended  to  adopt  lUedicine 
as  a profession  obtained  their  practical  knowledge  elsewhere. 
Some  went  abroad,  studying  at  such  famous  Universities  as 
those  of  Paris,  Bologna,  or  Padua,  others  entered  the  service, 
while  others  again  obtained  their  experience  by  engaging  in 
private  practice  either  at  home  or  albroad.  Such  as  rose  to 
eminence  were  recognised  by  the  University,  no  matter  where 
or  how  they  had  obtained  their  practical  education,  and  the 
degree  was  conferred  upon  them  as  a reward. 

For  the  two  centuries  following  the  foundation  of  the 
University  the  profession  of  Medicine  was  strongly  represented 
by  Aberdeen  students.  iMention  may  be  made  of  some  of  the 
medical  men  who  stood  out  prominently  during  that  period. 

Dr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  1538-1583,  first  Protestant 
Principal  of  King's  College,  is  described  as  a man  " pleasant 
and  jocund  . . . and  in  IMedicine  skilful.” 

Dr.  Gilbert  Skene  was  the  first  Mediciner  (1556)  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  King 
in  1581. 

Dr.  Duncan  Liddel,  1561-1613,  taught  Mathematics  at 
the  Universities  of  Rostock  and  Helmstadt,  and  published 
works  in  Medicine  which  achieved  fame. 
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Du.  Kicid  \v:i.s  I’hysician  lo  Chailc's  1.  .iiul  was 

mack'  an  M.D.  of  Oxford  by  Uoyal  iMaiulatc.  llis  liook  on 
.\naloiny,  slrange  to  moik’rn  eyes,  can  be  seen  in  the  I 'nivcr- 
silv  l.ibrary. 

Dk.  .\rtiHm!  Johxstoni;,  l Physician  in  Ordinary 

to  Charles  1..  was  famous  as  a writer  of  l.atin  verse,  rivallitiR 
Oeoi'se  Hnclianan.  He  often  dis]>ensed  his  poems  with  his 
medicines,  and  consequently  his  muse  was  often  stirred  by 
slraufte  subjects.  He  burst  out  into  iioetry  over  the  atilietion 
of  an  .\berdeen  beauty  sulferiuK  from  a skin  disease,  and 
attain  on  another  occasion  o\'er  the  skill  of  a midwife  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  1 olbooth  of  .Aberdeen  for  '*  cvil- 
siieakiuft.” 

The  two  Mkothf.ks  .Morrison  were  famous  about  that 
time.  One  was  an  alchemist  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Bacon,  the  other,  after  beinft  wounded  in  the  head  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bridjte  of  Dee.  retired  to  France.  On  returning 
to  London  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  and  Physician 
to  the  King. 

Dr.  Oii.urrt  J.\ck,  i wrote  I mtitutioucs  Mcdicri' 

and  became  a Professor  at  Leyden. 

Dr.  J.nmics  Lfitii.  ituo,  after  teaching  at  the  rni\'ersity  of 
Paris,  was  iiromotcd  to  be  its  Rector. 

Dr.  D.wii)  ('ii.\mukri..\ni;,  an  .Aberdonian,  was  Surgeon  to 
.Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Oucen  of  James  A l. 

Dr.  Thom.xs  Foruics  was  Professor  at  Pisa,  while  Dr, 
.Andrkw  t'AnKNiiE.M)  jiractiscd  with  great  success  at  Padua. 

Dr.  D.widson  became  Court  Physician  to  King  Casimir  of 
1 ’oland. 

Dr.  d'lioM-VS  Bcr.xktt  was  Physician  to  King  Charles  11., 
James  II. . William  IIL,  and  to  Queen  .Anne, 

Such  high  distinctions  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  learned  who 
could  afford  to  study  abroad.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  early  period  it  was  common  for 
landed  proprietors  and  wealthy  people  to  study  and  ])ractise 
medicine.  Those  who  remained  at  home  practised  amongst 
the  ])oorer  classes  of  the  community.  Most  of  them,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  kejJt  and  ilispensed  their  own  remedies. 
Some  eked  out  a livelihood  by  kecqhng  taverns.  It  is  re- 
corded by  Spalding  that  in  ibt.S  a Dr.  Dnpihart  fell  down  a 
back  stair  in  Netherkirkgate,  where  his  wife  ke])t  an  ale- 
house. and  was  killed.  One  may  infer  that  Mrs.  I'rquhart 
had  an  excellent  customer  in  the  worthy  doctor. 

The  style  of  living  varied  much.  Some  affected  line  dress 
and  pedantic  manners,  not  always  a sign  of  knowledge. 
Others  practised  in  a homely  fashion,  but  amongst  them  were 
shrewd  men  who  relied  more  on  their  common  sense  than  on 
the  nostrums  of  the  day  to  cure  disease.  Doctors  in  the 
country  were  few  and  far  between,  but  there  are  early  records 
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of  several  in  Peterhead,  while  Fraserburgh,  Kintore,  and 
Inverurie  each  boasted  of  one.  Later  one  finds  evidences  of 
the  work  of  the  country  practitioner  in  the  shape  of  accounts 
rendered  to  their  patients  for  quaint  services  and  still  quainter 
medicines.  Their  lot  must  have  been  hard,  for  they  toiled 
amidst  mosses,  moors,  and  mountains,  often  enduring  great 
hardships  for  a miserable  pittance.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  minister’s  or  farmer’s  son  or  laird’s  younger  brother 
preferred  going  abroad  to  fit  himself  for  the  more  luxurious 
and  remunerative  practice  of  the  town. 

What  gave  a marked  impetus  was  the  accession  of  the 
Gregories.  This  remarkable  family,  cited  by  Galton  as  a 
striking  example  of  hereditary  scientific  gifts,  provided  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  professors  who  taught  Mathematics  or 
Medicine  in  one  or  other  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  two 
centuries. 

Dr.  James  Gregory  was  appointed  Professor  of  Phj^sic  in 
King’s  College  in  1725.  He  was  the  son  of  the  inventor  of 
the  reflecting  telescope.  After  his  death  in  1731  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  and  more  brilliant  brother  John.  Dr.  John 
Gregory  resigned  the  Chair  in  1764,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Practice  of  Physic  in  Edinburgh  and 
First  Physician  to  Flis  Majesty  for  Scotland.  His  chief  works 
are  : A Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man 
with  those  of  the  Animal  World,  1765  ; Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  1772;  and  A Father's  Legacy  to  His  Daughters, 
published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1773.  These 
men  did  much  to  infuse  new  enthusiasm  into  the  study  of 
Medicine.  Their  success  was  added  to  by  the  fact  that  they 
lectured  in  English  instead  of  the  Latin  of  their  predecessors. 
It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  Gregories  belonged 
to  the  Clan  McGregor.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Introduction 
to  Rob  Roy  relates  that  Rob  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  l\Iar 
to  Aberdeen  to  raise,  it  is  believed,  a part  of  the  Clan  INIcGregor 
which  had  settled  there.  He  met  his  cousin.  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  who  was  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King’s  College 
at  the  time  and  who  thought  it  prudent  to  cultivate  the  free- 
booter’s good  graces.  So  grateful  was  Rob  for  his  kinsman’s 
hospitalit}^  that  he  offered  to  take  his  host’s  son,  a boy  of 
eight  years  of  age,  and  “ make  a man  of  him  ” ! Dr.  Gregory’s 
ingenuity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  devising  a decent  excuse 
for  refusing  the  offer  without  offending  his  wild  and  lawless 
guest.  Again,  on  another  occasion  Rob  was  walking  arm-in- 
arm  with  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  Castle  Street  of  Aberdeen  when 
the  drums  suddenly  beat  to  arms  and  soldiers  were  seen 
issuing  from  the  barracks.  “ If  these  lads  are  turning 
out,”  said  Rob,  “ it  is  time  for  me  to  look  after  my  safety,” 
witli  which  remark  he  dived  down  a close  and  was  not  seen 
again  in  Aberdeen,  no  doubt  much  to  the  relief  of  his  cousin. 
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A n<)t;il)k'  ))hy.sician  who  aUaiiiod  fame  in  l.oiulon  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  eif;hteenlh  century  was  Pr.  George  Chcync. 
lie  obtained  his  degree  from  King's  College  gratis,  “ Because 
he's  not  onely  onr  owne  countryman,  aiul  at  ]iresent  not  rich, 
but  is  recommended  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  physicians 
in  ICdinburgh  as  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  luirope, 
etc."  llis  writings  were  numerous  and  cov'ered  a variety  of 
subjects,  .\mongst  them  was  a book  on  The  Eii-ilish  Maludy 
or  llvpochoitdritisis,  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  Samuel 
Johnson  : an  Essay  on  Health  and  I-on«  Etfe,  as  well  as 

treatises  on  mathematics,  fevers,  and  gout. 

Scarcely  less  fertile  in  genius  than  the  Gregory  family  was 
that  of  h'ordyce.  John  I''ori)vci-;,  whose  fatlier  was  I’rovost 
of  .\berdeen,  had  a considerable  reputation  as  a practitioner 
m Eoiulon.  llis  immediate  younger  brother.  Sir  W'ii.li.vm 
Fordvcic,  1724-1792.  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession  in  London.  1 le  was  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
.\berdeen,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.P.  of  Cambridge  by 
Royal  .Mandate  in  i 770.  1 lis  fame  spread  far  beyond  London, 

and  his  publications  reached  several  editions  and  wei'e 
translated  into  German.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  was  Rector  of  Marischal  College  in  1790-91.  .At 
his  death  he  bequeatheil  his  Medical  Library  and  £1.000  for 
a Lectureship  on  .Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Natural  History 
at  .Aberdeen.  Pr.  George  Eordvce,  his  nephew,  i7,?6- 
1S02,  was  a practitioner  of  equal  celebrity.  He  was  a member 
of  the  famous  Literary  (Tub  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
taught  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Practice  of 
Physic  for  nearly  thirty  years,  lecturing  on  all  three  subjects 
in  succession  from  7 to  10  six  days  of  the  week  during  the 
year.  1 le  was  the  author  of  a treati.se  on  digestion,  a disserta- 
tion on  fevers,  etc.  His  belief  was  that  one  meal  per  dav 
was  sullicient  for  the  human  organism,  ami  he  practised  what 
he  preached.  He  dined  daily  at  4 p.m.  at  Polly's  Chop-house 
and  consumed  half  a chicken  or  a plate  of  fish,  followed  by 
a pound  and  a half  of  rump  steak,  washing  down  his  repast 
with  a (|uarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  a tankard  of  strong  ale, 
and  a bottle  of  port  wine  1 He  lectured  on  Chenistry  after 
this  at  (1  p.m.  Pr.  George  Fordyce’s  digestion  cannot  have 
been  at  all  inferior  to  his  mental  power. 

The  name  of  Livingston  produced  two  notable  physicians 
in  .Aberdeen.  They  were  descended  from  a family  which 
had  been  settled  there  for  several  centuries.  The  elder,  Pr. 
Tiiom.\s  Livingston,  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  to  the 
Infirmary,  earned  a great  reputation  as  an  operator  for  stone, 
but  is  most  interesting  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Lord  Byron.  He  attended  the  poet's  mother,  Mrs.  Gordon 
of  Gight,  in  Longacre,  and  gave  much  thought  and  attention 
to  her  son's  lameness.  .Amongst  other  things  he  ordered  the 
limb  to  be  tightly  bandaged  every  night.  Some  improvement 
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seems  to  have  lollowcil,  but  he  was  unalhe  to  cure  the  dc- 
forniity.  Later  on  lie  communicated  witli  tlic  famous 
John  Hunter  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Aberdeen  graduates  is  Sir 
James  McGrioor,  'I'his  remarkalde  man  was  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School  and  Marischal  College.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1788  and  M.l).  in  1804.  whole  volume 
might  be  written  about  his  career,  so  full  is  it  of  incident  and 
atlventurc,  but  only  the  salient  features  can  be  touched  upon 
here.  On  graduating,  he  elected  to  enter  the  army,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Connaught  Rangers,  a regiment  that 
had  justly  earned  renown  for  desperate  fighting.  He  first 
saw  active  service  at  the  sieges  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and 
Nimeguen.  Ifis  thorough  w'ork  soon  became  recognised,  and 
promotion  came  in  the  shape  of  his  appointment  as  Super- 
intendent Surgeon  of  Hospitals  in  Southampton.  From  this 
point  onwards  his  career  was  one  long  series  of  unbroken 
successes,  and  it  culminated  in  his  being  chosen  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Allied  .Armies  under  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  On  his  arrival  in  Lisbon  he  found  confusion 
and  chaos,  but  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  by  indomitable 
energy  and  administrative  capacity,  he  reduced  things  to 
order  and  method.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  McGrigor 
completely  reorganised  the  medical  service  during  this 
campaign,  and  well  earned  the  remark  of  the  Duke,  “ I 
consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  industrious,  able,  and 
successful  public  servants  I have  ever  met  with.”  On  his 
return  to  London  much  responsible  work  devolved  upon  him, 
and  he  eventually  became  Director-General  of  the  liledical 
Department  of  the  Army.  In  this  capacity  he  carried  through 
many  reforms  and  founded  a Museum  bearing  on  Alilitary 
Surgery  at  Chatham.  AVith  advancing  age.  Sir  James 
McGrigor  requested  leave  to  retire,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  not  hear  of  it,  remarking,  ” No,  no,  Mac,  there’s 
plenty  of  work  in  you  yet.”  He  died  after  a strenuous  and 
successful  life  crowned  with  honours  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
To  Aberdeen  practitioners  Sir  James  McGrigor  is  best 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  .Aberdeen  Medico-Chirurgical 
Societ}^,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  Handbook.  In  the  Hall  in  King  Street,  which  they 
owe  to  his  energy  and  liberality,  his  memory  is  ever  kept  green 
in  the  annual  toast  of  ” The  Founders.” 

Neil  Arnott,  who  next  claims  notice,  graduated  M..A.  at 
IMarischal  College  in  1805,  and  in  1814  he  was  created  ALD. 
bv  the  University.  ITe  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
air  eminent  scientist  possessed  of  the  rare  gifts  of  clear  ex- 
position and  an  elegant  literary  style.  His  inventions  were 
numerous  and  his  Elements  of  Physics,  which  was  translated 
into  every  language  of  civilised  Europe,  ran  through  numerous 
editions.  His  gratitude  to  his  University  was  marked  at  his 
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(Ira  I h li\-  a hrcpirsl  of  /'  1 .('oo  to  found  a prize  in  I -.xiH-ri mental 
Natural  1 ’liilosopliy.  A further  legacy  was  kdt  to  tlie  I uiver- 
sil\’  bv  his  widow, 

I'k.vncis  .\ir.\MS,  M.K.r.S..  who  f^raduated  M,.\.  at  Kiufj's 
Colle.Lte  in  iSi  p ])raetised  in  Manchory  on  I'reside.  lie  was 
a thorouiihly  |iractieal  eountrs’  doctor,  but  beetnnr  fainoiis 
for  his  kuowled”e  of  the  Cl.issics,  Dr,  John  Brown,  the 
author  of  h\ih  mill  his  called  ,\dauis  " doctissinius 

Medicoruui  Britanuoruui," 

Sir  |,\mi;s  ('i..\rk  was  an  ,M  ,\.  of  ,\berdeen  and  M I).  ol 
I'idiuburnh  iSi;-,  ,\fter  a successful  career  lirst  in  the  ,\'a\y 
and  afterwards  in  Koine,  he  settled  in  l.ondon  and  bceainc 
the  trusted  Physician-in-(  trdinary  to  (jiieen  \’ietori;i. 

The  most  outstandiiif,;  physician  in  ,\berdeen  in  the  middle 
of  last  centiir\-  was  Dr,  ,\i,i;,\,\Nni;R  Kii.oouk,  called  bv 
)ohn  Brown  the  “ ,Modern  Sydenham,"  lie  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  King's  Colle.ge  from  i S p;  to  1S4P,  when  he 
resigned,  lbs  fame  spread  far  beyond  the  coniines  of  ,\ber- 
deen,  and  his  services  as  a consultant  were  much  in  recpiest. 
Besides  wonderful  sagacity  and  shrewdness  in  his  professional 
work.  Dr,  Kilgour  possessed  wide  general  interests,  Kvery- 
thing  whii'h  mtide  for  ]irogress  apirealed  to  him,  whether  it 
was  civic,  academic,  or  scientilic,  lie  had  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  the  Classics,  and  could  write  graceful  and  elegant 
h'.nglish,  ills  published  lectures  on  77;c  Ordinary  .lyi'nls  0/ 
/.//(■  contain  thought  much  in  adrance  of  his  time,  while  such 
works  as  The  Scotlish  I ' iiivcrsitics  and  ll'ha/  ta  licjorm  in 
Them  ; Laiiverstly  h’e/orin.  ;i  series  of  letters  ;u,ldressed  to  the 
I'iarl  of  .Aberdeen  ; Mechanies'  ! ustitutions  : Tefmrt  on  the 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Aberdeen-,  and  .-I  nccdotrs 
of  t.ord  Hvron  from  Authentic  Sources,  show  his  versatility. 
Kilgour  is  still  spoken  of  with  great  vencfiition  by  the  older 
practitioners  who  knew  him. 

.About  this  time  cholera  raged  in  \-arions  parts  of  the 
country.  .As  an  example  of  self-sacrilicing  and  heroic  work 
(hiring  an  epidemic  in  Cairnbulg.  a \illage  on  the  coast  of 
.Aberdeenshire,  Ihe  conduct  of  the  late  Dr.  llI•;.NR^•  J.xcKsoN 
may  be  cited.  .At  an  early  stage  in  his  career  he  \’olimtcered 
to  go  to  the  assisttince  of  the  villagers  and  laboured  amongst 
them,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  until  the  diseiise  was  sulxlued. 
The  horror  the  peojde  had  of  infection  was  extreme.  Dr. 
Jackson,  who  ha(l  a keen  sense  of  humour,  told  the  writer  that 
as  he  approached  Cairnbulg  to  commence  his  duties,  ho 
observed  two  men  on  the  road  coming  towards  him.  When 
within  about  twenty  yards  they  stojrped  and  shouted,  " .Arc 
ye  the  ( holera  doctor  ? ’’  On  receiving  a rejily  in  the  allirma- 
tive  they  again  yelled,  " Keep  to  the  loo'aril  o'  ns."  They 
were  inileed  terror  stricken,  for  whenever  a case  of  choleni 
broke  out  in  a house  the  inhabitants  lied,  leaving  the  doctor 
to  manage  the  patient  single-handed.  At  length  Dr.  |acksoii 
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summoned  a meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  village  and,  mounting 
a chair,  appealed  to  them  to  do  their  duty  by  their  fellow  men. 
So  impressed  were  they  with  his  eloquence  that,  as  he  got 
off  the  chair,  one  of  the  men  nudged  him  and  said,  “ Wad  ye 
gee’s  a word  on  Sunday,  sir  ? ” 

Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  distinguished  dermatologist  and 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  partly 
educated  in  Aberdeen.  The  University  is  indebted  to  him 
for  founding  the  Chair  of  Pathology  in  1882.  The  first 
occupant  of  this  Chair  was  the  late  Professor  Hamilton,  a 
distinguished  pathologist  and  teacher. 

Older  Aberdeen  graduates  remember  the  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  William  Pirrie,  who  was  for  long 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary.  Dr.  Keith,  a con- 
temporary, was  a man  of  great  character  and  a dexterous 
operator  for  stone.  Of  Matthews  Duncan  little  need  be 
said : his  brilhant  work  which  procured  him  a world-wide 
reputation  is  well  known.  Then  again,  one  need  only  refer 
to  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Gladstone’s  physician,  to  remind  one 
of  an  eminently  successful  career. 

Amongst  living  Aberdeen  doctors  many  are  nobly  main- 
taining the  great  traditions  of  their  University  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Sir  James  Reid,  who 
has  been  the  trusted  Physician-in-Ordinary  successively  to 
Queen  Victoria,  Edward  VII.,  and  George  V.  ; Sir  William 
MacGregor,  Governor  of  Queensland,  a great  administrator, 
who  still  finds  time  to  read  his  classics  and  keep  himself 
abreast  of  modern  science  in  all  its  branches  ; Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  the  father  of  tropical  medicine  ; and  Sir  David 
Ferrier,  the  eminent  neurologist.  Amongst  the  y'ounger 
generation  of  graduates  one  has  only  to  think  of  .Anatomy, 
Bacteriology,  Pharmacology,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  Throat  and  Nose,  and  other  branches  of  medicine 
to  at  once  call  up  names  that  have  achieved  fame. 

One  wishes  that  space  could  be  found  for  a brief  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  some  of  our  graduates  whose  lot  it  is  to 
practise  in  the  remoter  country  districts.  It  was  a fine  and 
well-merited  tribute  for  heroic  and  unselfish  work  that  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  paid  to  them  in  the  graphic  picture  he  drew 
of  the  gig  on  the  lonely  moor. 

Of  Sir  Alexander  Ogston’s  fame  as  a surgeon  and 
original  worker,  of  the  profound  impression  he  made  upon  the 
students  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  under  him,  much 
might  be  written.  His  career  needs  no  detailed  account 
amongst  present-day  surgeons.  It  was  to  him  alone  that  all 
Graduates  of  the  University  looked  to  become  President 
when  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Association  Meeting  in 
Aberdeen. 
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THE  ABERDEEN  MEDICO-CHIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY 

By  John  1?.  I.icvack,  M.B.,  ('.M.,  President  ot  the  Societs' 

This  Society  was  instituted  in  December  ly.Sg,  under  the 
name  of  tlie  " Aberdeen  Medical  Society,"  by  a few  students 
of  medicine  of  Aberdeen  who,  desirous  of  supplementing  the 
means  of  medical  instruction  of  their  rlay,  formed  themselves 
into  a society  for  mutual  instruction,  by  examining  each  other 
anil  delivering  and  criticising  discourses  on  different  branches 
of  medical  science, 

A regular  constitution  was  drawn  up  ; the  meetings  were 
held  weekly  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  three  o’clock  ; a 
subject  of  discussion  was  proposed  for  each  meeting,  the 
members  acting  in  turn  as  president.  Regular  attendance 
at  the  meetings  was  insisted  on,  and  a rigid  system  of  lines 
was  instituted,  which  were  regularly  exacted  from  those 
who  were  late  or  aVisent  or  failed  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Society'.  The  list  of  Founders  or  first  members  of  the 
Society  embraces  eighteen  names,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  that  of  James  Mct'.rigor,  who  ultimately  became 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  members,  there  were  four  Corre- 
sponding Members,  six  Honorary  Members,  and  six  Extra- 
ordinary Members.  The  original  minute-books  are  preserved 
and  are  well  worth  examining. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Society 
were  all  medical  students  who  were  desirous  of  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  their  profession  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  in  order  to  give  status  and  stability  to  their 
Society  they  instituted  a class  of  Honorary  .Members  in  i /y  i . 
Dr.  I.ivingstone,  at  that  time  one  of  the  physicians  at  the 
Infirmary  and  a practitioner  in  the  town,  was  elected  lirst 
Honorary  President.  He  took  a keen  and  practical  interest 
in  the  Society  and  its  work,  and  was  a kind  and  generous 
patron  for  thirty  years. 

Portraits  of  several  of  the  original  members  still  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  main  hall  of  the  Society's  building,  and  the 
most  notable  of  these  is  that  of  Sir  James  Mct'.rigor,  who 
was  for  many  years  a generous  contiihutor  to  the  Society's 
funds.  There  is  also  the  portrait  of  Dr.  George  Kerr,  the 
first  treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  afterwarils  a practitioner  in 
•Aberdeen.  One  of  his  curious  literary  productions  was  a 
work  denying  or  attempting  to  disprove  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  at  the  very  time  when  it  might  have  been  readily 
demonstrated  under  the  micro.scoire  with  such  instruments 
as  scientists  were  then  possessed  of. 
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1 liurc  IS  also  the  portrait  of  John  Grant,  the  first  librarian 
of  the  Society;  of  John  Stuart,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
an  honorary  member  ; and  of  Dr.  Moir  of  Peterhead  a 
corresponding  member.  Dr.  Idvingstonc's  portrait  also  is 
there,  and  several  others. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  newly  formed  Society.  Most  of  these  young  men  had 
received  a good  University  education,  and  they  seem,  on 
entering  on  their  professional  studies  for  the  first  time,  to 
have  placed  an  exaggerated  value  on  the  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  its  correlated  sciences. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY’S  HALL. 

Pholo  by  Dr.  ] . R.  Levack. 

At  their  first  meeting,  which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1789,  they  devoted  themselves  to  a discussion  of 
“ How  far  a knowledge  of  mathematics  is  consistent  with 
and  useful  to  medicine.” 

Later  on  they  took  up  anatomy  and  dropped  mathematics. 

They  discussed  such  subjects  as  ; 

1.  The  history  and  treatment  of  gangrene. 

2.  Is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  absolutel}^  neces- 
sary to  medicine  ? 

3.  What  parts  of  anatomy  does  it  concern  the  physician 
to  be  most  acquainted  with  ? 

4.  The  history  and  treatment  of  cancer. 
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I )isi-'slion. 

<1.  Synoncluis  or  l''evcT. 

7.  An  anatoinical  and  pathological  account  of  the  nerves. 

S.  History  and  treatment  of  sinalli)o.\. 

9.  Treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

10.  History  of  blood-letting,  when  reepusite  and  when 
hurt  fid. 

11.  The  natural  history  of  mercury. 

I J.  The  causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  Phthisis  pnlmonalis. 
etc.,  etc. 

Then  follows  a variety  of  such  subjects  as  ascites  and 
anasarca,  erysipelas,  hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis. 

.-\t  almost  every  meeting  there  was  an  anatomical  demon- 
stration after  the  other  communication  or  discussion,  every 
student  having  to  take  his  ]>art  in  turn.  They  commenced 
with  demonstrations  in  osteology,  going  on  to  the  blood 
vessels  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  the  viscera  of  the  thora.x  and  abdomen.  .After  this,  a 
dog  was  di.ssccted,  but  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that 
they  were  able  to  procure  a human  skeleton  for  study,  owing 
to  the  meagre  funds  of  the  society,  riiey  also  luul  occasion- 
ally a foetus  or  still-born  child  for  dissection,  and  the  ana- 
tomical preparations  from  these  were  carefully  preserved. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  they  commenced  the 
practice  of  procuring  bodies  for  dissection  from  the  church- 
yards, and  for  fortj'  years  this  continued  to  be  a source  of 
e.xcitement  and  trouble,  from  which  students  of  the  present 
day  are  happily  relieved. 

It  is  duly  chronicled  in  their  minute  books  when  and  from 
which  churchyard  a body  had  been  lifted,  and  where  it  was 
placed  for  dissection. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1S06,  a subject  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Society's  place  of  meeting,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
members,  the  affair  was  discovered  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
public  officer,  along  with  the  students,  had  to  rebury  the 
body  in  a new  coffin.  Tor  this  the  Society  had  to  undergo 
a mild  censure  from  Marischal  College,  and  several  of  the 
members  had  to  appear  before  the  Sheriff,  who  imposed  a 
collective  line  of  one  guinea,  which  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
promptly  remitted.  The  widow  of  the  man  whose  body  had 
been  disinterred  apjieared  before  the  Secretary  ami  de 
manded  solatium.  She  was  appeased  by  the  guinea  which 
the  Fiscal  had  remitted,  and  so  the  matter  was  finally  hushed 
up. 

in  spite  of  such  deterrent  circumstances,  however,  the 
practice  of  body-lifting  was  vigorously  prosecuted  for  many 
years,  each  student  having  to  take  his  turn  in  the  risky 
task,  or  pay  a fine  of  los.  (ul.  as  some  recompense  to  those 
employed.  Stringent  rules  were  drawn  up  to  enforce  the 
necessary  secrecy  entailed  in  carrying  out  this  dreadful 
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occupation,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  most  loyally  ob- 
served, although  information  did  occasionally  leak  out  and 
reach  the  ears  of  the  authorities. 

Many  of  the  anatomical  preparations  were  carefully  pre- 
.served  and  formed  a small  museum  for  the  Society, 

As  the  Society  grew  and  prospered  the  members  decided 
to  found  a library,  and  soon  a nucleus  was  formed  by  several 
of  the  members  contributing  volumes,  whilst  the  Society 
purchased  more  with  what  funds  were  available. 

.4s  a reward  for  good  attendance  at  the  meetings  a card  or 
diploma  was  given  to  all  deserving  members  who  had  attended 
regularly  throughout  the  year.  Thus  it  was  that  the  .Aberdeen 
Medical  Society  supplied  to  its  members  almost  all  the 
systematic  teaching  in  medicine  afforded  in  those  days  in 
addition  to  the  practical  instruction  given  in  the  hospital, 
or  by  the  medical  practitioners  to  whom  the  students  were 
apprenticed. 

The  Society  in  its  infancy  met  in  the  Greek  Class-room  of 
Marischal  College,  but,  later,  a hall  was  given  to  the  members, 
rent  free,  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  first  honorary  President. 
After  a time,  this  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  rapidly 
growing  Society  and  its  library,  and  in  1806  a scheme  was 
started  to  raise  money  to  build  a Hall  for  themselves.  Sub- 
scriptions began  to  flow  in,  and  in  October  1 808  amounted  to 
;^294  IIS.  In  1812  the  sum  collected  amounted  to  ;^i,400. 
A site  was  then  purchased  for  ;^2  50  in  King  Street,  on 
which  the  present  building  was  erected  in  1820  at  a cost  of 
;^3,ooo.  At  its  completion  the  building  had  a debt  of  £300 
which  was  immediately  paid  off  by  thirty  resident  members 
contributing  ;^io  each.  The  architect  employed  was  a well- 
known  man,  Archibald  Simpson,  who  was  at  that  time  much 
in  request  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  Aberdeen. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Ionic,  and  shows  a striking  and 
imposing  front  to  the  street. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  has  been  altered  from  time 
to  time.  In  1812  a trust  deed  was  drawn  up  and  the  Society 
was  for  the  first  time  styled  the  Aberdeen  kledico-Chirurgical 
Society,  and  its  permanency  and  stability  ensured.  In  1825 
the  members  were  divided  into  two  groups  ; ordinary  members 
and  junior  or  student  members. 

Since  1865  student  members  have  not  been  admitted. 

In  1907  new  by-laws  were  passed,  considerably  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  Society,  e.g.  an  ethical  committee  was  formed, 
its  function  being  to  deal  with  any  question  that  may  arise 
connected  with  the  profession  in  Aberdeen.  Two  legislative 
members  are  also  elected  annually  to  take  cognisance  of  any 
legislative  proposals  affecting  the  profession,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  members. 

The  Society  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of  : 76  Resi- 

dent Members,  18  Non-resident  Members,  13  Associate 
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Mmihers.  i Life  .McnibiT.  ifi  llniiorary  Mcinlicis,  ; C'cir- 
i'cs])< Hilling;  MrinbiTS. 

Mc'clinKS  arc  licld  mi  tlu'  lirsl  Tluirsilay  of  cvrry  inmit  li  from 
\ovmiiluT  fill  I mu'  for  sriciitilic  iiapi-rs  and  discussions,  and 
il  is  ,r;cncrallv  arran.yrd  that  one  of  the  ineetintts  shall  be  a 
clinical  ni,nht,  where  cases  are  shown  and  discussed,  another 
a i)atholoj,iical  ni.yht.  when'  |>a  t holo.yical  siieciinens  are 
exhibited,  and  another  a discussion  niitht.  where  some  im- 
portant medical  or  sur,"ical  (piestion  is  ilebated. 


rUK  AUKIimiKN  MlUUCO-C.imil  IIC.IC.M,  suciHi  v's  n.\Li. 

I^hoto  by  Dr.  f.  I\.  I.cuiik. 

,\n  annual  dinner  is  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  iti 
December,  and  is  looked  uiion  as  the  principal  medical 
function  of  its  kind  in  .\berdeen.  The  library  of  the  Society 
has  been,  during  the  past  two  years,  rearrangeil  and  catalof>iu'd 
by  Miss  .\llardyce.  who  has  kindly  setil  me  the  following  notes 
concerning  it. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  I.ibrary  ol  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  was  founded 
m 1791,  when  each  member  ol  the  Society  presented  some 
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volumes.  Since  tlien  the  Library  has  gone  on  increasing,  ami 
it  now  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  about  2,000  theses, 
between  2,000  and  3,000  ] amphlets,  and  the  current  medical 
periodicals.  1 he  Library  was  recently  re-arranged  and 
catalogued  on  the  Dewey  system.  The  sections  containing 
the  Medical  and  Pathological  books  are  those  best  equipped 
with  modern  works,  but  in  almost  every  section  there  arc 
many  old  and  curious  books  which  have  considerable  anti- 
quarian or  bibliographical  interest  and  value. 

The  oldest  book  in  the  Library  dates  back  to  1533 — the 
works  of  Arnold  di  Villa  Nova — printed  at  Lyons,  with  a 
quaint  frontispiece  and  printer's  mark,  registrum  and  colo- 
phon. In  the  section  of  Collective  Works  there  are  interesting 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  old  printers  Elzivir,  Gryphius, 
Huguetan,  Plaignard,  Chouet,  Tardiff  and  others,  and  of  the 
printing  presses  at  Antwerp,  Lyons,  Leyden,  .\msterdam,  etc., 
many  of  the  frontispieces  and  printers’  marks  being  very 
curious. 

Among  the  books  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned  : 
Loiotomia,  or  the  Pest  Anatomized,  by  George  Thomson. 
London,  1666  ; De  Re  Mettaiica,  by  G.  .\gricola,  Basle,  1657, 
with  many  very  quaint  woodcuts  ; a curious  little  volume 
entitled  Chyniia,  by  Geber  ; Stirpium  Historia,  by  Dodonaus, 
printed  at  the  Plantin  press  in  Antwerp,  1616  ; Dictionary  oj 
Surgery,  by  Salmon,  1698,  with  illustrations  of  the  instruments 
then  in  use. 

Several  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeas  are  interesting,  and  there 
is  a copy  of  the  Lh  irmacclogia  of  Paris,  sixth  edition,  with  a 
Medicinal  Dynameter.  There  is  an  old  French  book  on 
.'\natomy,  with  plates,  by  Disdier,  which  contains  some  very 
fine  work,  and  there  are  197  vols.  of  the  well-known  French 
Encyclopaedia  by  Diderot,  1782-1832,  with  24  vols.  of  Plates, 
which  are  well  worth  looking  at. 

The  collection  of  old  Theses  of  the  Dutch  Universities  is 
considered  by  the  University  Librarian  to  be  not  only 
valuable,  but  almost  unique.  There  are  about  300  of  these, 
dating  from  1654-1780,  and  bound  up  with  them  are  the 
drinking  songs  and  student  songs  written  by  his  fellow- 
students  in  honour  of  the  man  who  presented  his  thesis. 
Some  of  the  old  books  of  recipes  and  receipts  and  the  old 
illustrated  books  of  travel  are  also  interesting — in  fact,  in 
many  ways  the  Library  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
will  well  repay  some  time  spent  in  it. 

The  rooms  of  the  Society  are  comfortably  furnished  and 
electrically  lit,  and  there  is  a resident  caretaker. 

Members  of  the  British  Medical  .Association  visiting  .Aber- 
deen are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Society’s  rooms,  and 
to  inspect  the  library  and  the  portraits  in  the  main  hall. 


SECTION  VII 


ABERDEEN  ARTISTS 

By  W.  R.  PiRiE,  M.A..  JU.B.,  C.M. 

Robert  BRVDALr,  in  his  well-known  work  on  .!>l  in  Scotland 
states  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ihlinbursh,  no  city 
in  Scotland  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  produced  so  many 
artists  as  Aberdeen,  “ the  very  cradle  as  it  might  be  called  of 
Scottish  .\rt,'’  This,  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  the  following  pages  are  inteiukul  to  testify 
to  its  truth.  There  have  been  times,  of  course,  when  the 
artistic  tendencies  have  been  latent  among  us,  but  in  one 
form  or  other  they  have  existed  and  continue  to  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  life  of  our  citizens. 

Since  very  early  times  music  has  nourished  here:  the 
“ Sang  Schule,”  known  to  be  in  existence  in  1475.  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  of  education  for  generations, 
ranking  along  with  the  Grammar  and  other  schools.  We 
can  point  with  pride  to  a number  of  poets,  both  in  the  ver- 
nacular and  more  particularly  in  the  Latin  tongue,  to  historians 
also,  whose  fame  has  spread  far  beyond  the  district  which 
claims  them  as  hers,  by  birth  or  education. 

.Among  the  outstanding  artists  wlio  have  had  their  abode 
in  our  city  the  right  of  place  justly  belongs  to  the  earliest 
Scottish  painter  of  merit,  George  Jamesone,  a native  of 
.Aberdeen.  He  was  born  about  1586,  the  son  of  simple  folk 
with  means  sulTicient  to  give  their  son  a good  education, 
possibly  at  the  Grammar  School  already  famous,  and  certainly 
at  Alarischal  College,  at  that  time  the  University  of  the  New 
Town.  His  bent  was  in  the  direction  of  painting,  and  after 
showing  that  there  was  native  genius  in  him  by  his  early 
attempts  in  portraiture  of  his  own  family  and  of  some  well- 
known  city  people,  he  made  his  way  to  .Antwerp  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  thereby,  and  entered  the  studio  of  Rubens,  where 
he  had  A^andyck  for  a fellow  pupil.  .After  his  return  to 
.Aberdeen,  he  speedily  made  a name  for  himself  and  was 
admitted  to  be  the  foremost  portrait-painter,  not  merely 
in  his  native  city,  but  in  Britain  at  that  time.  He  was  sent 
for  to  Edinburgh  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Charles  I,  when 
he  came  to  be  crowned  in  1653,  ami  even  more  important 
for  him  than  this  was  his  meeting  with  an  intluential  jnitron 
of  art.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  who  gave  him  a 
commission  for  a large  number  of  portraits  of  relatives  and 
friends,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Taymouth  thistle. 
In  the  University  buildings  botli  in  the  Old  Town  and  the 
New  e.xamples  of  the  work  of  Jamesone  can  be  seen,  but  they 
are  of  unequal  merit.  .Among  these  are  the  portraits  of  Dr. 
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Arthur  Johnston,  the  Latin  poet  of  wlioin  Aberdeen  is  justly 
proud,  of  Rev.  Andrew  Cant,  a celebrated  upholder  of  the 
Covenant,  of  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  an  early  atlas  maker, 
and  father  of  the  Parson  of  Rothiemay,  well  known  for  his 
survey  of  our  City  and  his  Description  of  Bothc  Towns  of 
Aberdene.  There  are  also  many  examples  to  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  county  houses,  such  as  Crathes,  Cullen,  Philorth, 
etc.  The  name  of  the  Scottish  Vandyck,  which  Horace  Wal- 
pole is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  Jamesone,  fits  aptly  one  who 
has  been  judged  by  competent  critics  to  be  the  greatest 
British  portrait  painter  before  Reynolds.  We  Aberdonians 
are  proud  of  him,  and  treasure  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
his  residence  among  us.  Up  till  recently  we  could  show  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  for  although  he  travelled 
much,  he  always  returned  to  Bon-Accord,  and  still  in  our 
place-names  some  of  us  are  glad  to  remember  that  Garden- 
nook  Close,  a by  no  means  savoury  lane  not  far  from  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  painter 
took  his  ease  in  his  summer-house  and  garden  there.  He  is 
associated  also  with  the  Spa  well,  which  had  many  curative 
properties  in  his  time  it  no  longer  can  claim,  for  in  it  runs  the 
water  of  the  Dee  ; but  the  structure  of  stone  which  surrounds 
it  was  originally  his  gift  to  the  citizens,  and  although  minor 
changes  have  been  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  years, 
still  the  well  at  the  back  of  the  Infirmary  in  Spa  Street,  just 
opposite  to  its  original  site,  reminds  us  as  we  pass  of  the 
affection  which  Jamesone  had  for  it.  In  the  West  Kirk  of 
St.  Nicholas  tapestry  may  be  seen  which  is  with  some  con- 
fidence regarded  as  the  work  of  his  daughter  Mary,  who  has 
been  the  heroine  of  at  least  one  local  novel.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1644  and  was  buried  there. 

The  Painters’  Window  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Machar  helps 
in  some  measure  to  keep  his  memory  green,  William  Dj'ce 
and  John  Phillip  sharing  with  him  in  the  memorial.  William 
Dyce,  the  son  of  a well-known  Aberdeen  doctor,  was  born  in 
the  City,  and  attended  the  Grammar  School  and  Marischal 
College,  graduating  M.A.  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen,  not  a 
very  unusual  feat  in  those  days.  He  could  not  pretend  any 
interest  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  so  was  allowed  to 
“ gang  his  ain  gait,”  which  meant  that  after  a few  years’  study 
of  art  in  this  country  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  some 
years,  and  on  his  return  home  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  also  art  teacher.  Success  followed 
his  efforts,  and  soon  he  obtained  recognition  in  London,  being 
appointed  head  master  of  the  new  School  of  Design  in 
Somerset  House,  and  thereafter  Professor  of  the  Theory 
of  Fine  Arts  in  King’s  College,  London,  and  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  artists  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  work  there  is  still  much  admired.  The  frescoes 
have  won  high  praise  from  Rossetti.  The  Prince  Consort 
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gave  liim  commissions  for  Buckingham  I'alace  and  Osborne 
House,  and  furllier  exam])les  are  to  be  seen  in  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  London,  but  these  have  suffered  much  as 
tlic  result  of  fog.  He  was  a Royal  Academician  and  would 
probably  have  been  President  but  for  his  death  in  1864  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dyce  had  a great 
interest,  and  some  say  an  active  part,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Pre-Kaidiaelite  movement  ; he  was  one  of  the  few  older 
artists  of  the  time  who  early  recognised  the  greatness  of 
Holman  Hunt,  whom  he  encouraged  when  he  and  Millais  were 
experiencing  much  disappointment.  Kuskin,  who  was  an 
early  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  new  departure,  found  much 
for  hearty  commendation  in  Dyce’s  work,  some  of  which  is 
considered  to  be  more  characteristic  of  that  form  than  any 
of  the  productions  of  its  other  exponents. 

With  John  Phillip’s  work  the  general  public  is  familiar, 
and  " Phillip  of  Spain  ” with  his  rich  colour  and  keen  sense 
of  female  beauty  and  effective  grouping  may  not  always  be 
thought  of  as  a product  of  the  North.  He  was  born  in  Skene 
Square  near  the  Infirmary,  and  the  site  of  the  house  is  marked 
with  a tablet,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  City,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a house  painter, 
but  his  talent  refused  to  hide  itself,  and  very  soon  it  was 
evident  that  if  he  got  the  necessary  help  much  might  be 
expected  of  him.  This  was  forthcoming  when  he  was  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and,  .set  free  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  big  brush  and  the  paint-pot,  he  worked  very  hard  and 
to  some  purpose,  at  first  illustrating  the  homely  scenes  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  as  in  “ A Scotch  Baptism,”  ‘‘  The 
Scotch  Fair,”  etc.,  and  w’as  successful  in  London,  whither  he 
had  early  migrated.  Later  on  he  became  an  R..-\.  and  his 
pictures  were  in  considerable  demand,  when  he  was  led  to  go 
to  Spain  owing  to  ill-health,  and  then  he  came  into  his  own. 
Brydall  in  his  work  on  Art  in  Scotland  states  that  ” in  these 
works  he  has  given  a nationality  and  peculiar  animation,  which 
even  the  great  native  artists  have  not  surpassed  . . . and  on 
no  other  grounds  can  this  sympathetic  feeling  be  explained 
than  a similarity  of  character  and  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Scot  to  the  Spaniard.”  He  died  in  1867  in  his  fiftieth 
year.  He  is  said  to  have  had  commissions  amounting  to 
^20,000  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  his  best  pictures 
may  be  mentioned  the  “ La  Gloria  ” in  the  National  Gallery' 
of  Scotland,  and  ” The  Chat  Round  the  Brasero  ” in  the 
Guildhall  collection  in  London. 

A city  which  can  claim  such  a trio  as  Jamesone,  Dyce,  and 
Phillip  may  be  justly  proud  of  her  position  in  the  history'  of 
.Art,  but  there  are  many'  lesser  lights  who  deserve  mention. 
Of  such  is  James  Giles,  who  spent  a large  part  of  his  life  in 
our  city,  after  studydng  on  the  Continent.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  but  came  early'  in  life  to  .Aberdeen,  of  which  his 
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f.itlici-  was  a native.  I'hcre  are  numerous  exain|)les  of  his 
painstaking  if  not  very  insihred  work  in  the  Art  (iallery  and 
l>ri\ale  collections  in  .\berdecn  and  neighbonrhooil.  He 
specially  excelled  in  colour  and  in  animal  painting,  and  his 
work  is  still  in  good  pre.servation,  though  to  our  modern  eye 
his  deer  are  more  than  a little  " still.”  Me  dabbled  in 
restoring  olil  works,  ■and  like  most  restorers  has  snilercd 
maledictions,  and  was  a fairly  successful  ]iortrait  painter. 

James  C'assic  (iSig-iS/p)  was  a few  years  the  junior  of 
Ciiles,  and  attained  more  than  local  fame,  especially  for  his 
marine  paintings,  many  id'  which  are  justly  prized  by  their 
possessors. 

Both  ('dies  and  C'assie  were  still  members  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  .Academv  and  exhibiting  there  regularly  when  works 
began  to  appear  from  other  local  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  specially  Sir  George  Rciil,  lately  gone  from  ns, 
who  long  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  i’resident  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  whose  fame  as  a portrait  painter 
is  world  wide.  Mis  beginnings  were  humble,  but  the  apjrrcn- 
tice  engraver  speedily  won  his  way  by  his  genius  and  his 
devotion  to  his  work.  Me  is  not  a portrait  painter  alone  : his 
early  llower  studies  and  landscapes  have  a distinctive  quality 
about  them  and  prove  his  versatility.  Joseph  Raniuharson 
too,  happily  still  a familiar  ligurc  in  our  streets,  is  mentioned 
as  being  a fortunate  exhibitor  so  far  back  as  1869,  when  his 
picture,  ” In  h'inzean  Woods,”  ” was  early  .sold.”  .Amongst 
others  who  might  well  have  more  detailed  notice  arc  the 
late  .Archibald  M.  Reid,  the  talented  landscapist  brother  of 
Sir  George,  the  lamented  Robert  Brough,  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  the  most  promising  portrait  painter  of  his  time 
in  Scotland,  and  among  those  who  are  alive  are  C'outts  Michie, 
.Alex  Fraser,  James  Cadenhead,  Douglas  Strachan,  the  artist 
in  glass  whoso  work  constantl)^  excites  admiration,  and  many 
other  goorl  men  aiul  true. 

The  art  of  miniature  painting,  which  has  as  its  early  great 
exponent  Mans  Molbcin,  fell  on  evil  days  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Britain,  at  which  time  Lawrance 
Grosso  was  the  only  artist  in  this  medium  of  any  note,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  there  were  several, 
especially  jicrhaps  Cosway,  and  it  fell  to  a young  .Aberdonian 
who  had  gone  up  to  London  without  a patron,  to  raise  the 
half-neglected  art  to  a higher  level  than  it  had  attained, 
and  to  leave  behind  him  a pupil  of  equal  merit  with  himself. 
In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  .Andrew  Robertson,  .A.M., 
edited  by  his  daughter  Lmily,  ami  jniblished  in  1S95,  we  get 
a description  all  the  more  interesting  because  never  intended 
for  the  eyes  of  any  but  his  most  intimate  circle,  of  the 
struggles  of  this  now  hardly  remembered  artist. 

Me  had  two  elder  brothers  who  went  early  to  .America  and 
nourished  as  miniature  painters  there,  and  we  may  (jiiotc 
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liis  own  (loscrij)tion  of  liis  beginnings.  lie  says:  “When 
.\rcliibal(l  and  Alexander  went  to  .\nierica  1 was  at  college, 
intended  for  the  medical  profession  . . . f was  then  fourteen 
and  a half  years  of  ;ige,  and,  although  the  youngest  member 
f)f  the  family  except  a heli>less  sister  ...  1 immediately 
relimjuished  my  studies,  necessity  aroused  every  faculty 
of  my  soul,  and  1 tof)k  up  the  pencil  in  their  behalf  to  obtain 
daily  bread.  1 did  everything  that  came  in  my  way  ; 1 

painted  scenes  for  the  theatre,  gilded  and  jjainted  Hags  for 
processions,  drew  jiat terns  for  needle-work,  so  that  study 
was  out  of  the  (piestion  ; but  all  this  taught  me  industry 
and  humility,  never,  1 trust,  meanness.” 

lie  managed  to  get  enough  money  together  to  have  a few 
lessons  in  landscape  in  h'dinburgh,  and  returned  to  teach  art 
and  music  in  .\bcrdccn.  lie  was  appointed  “director  of 
the  concert  ” at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  an  ardent  N'olunteer,  was  promoted  llugelman  to  the 
Corps  of  .Aberdeen,  and  by  dint  of  courage  and  grim  hard 
work  managed  to  obtain  his  degree  in  .\rts  at  Marischal 
College  in  1794.  .\s  the  days  went  on  he  got  commissions 

in  the  town  and  county,  so  that  in  time  he  was  able  to  earn 
.so  much  as  £.too  a year  by  teaching,  making  friends  wherever 
he  went,  ami  toiling  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a day.  His 
professional  Hook  remains,  and  we  may  take  a .sam])le  from 
it.  being  the  entries  for  the  year  1800,  the  year  before  his 
departure  for  London. 

1 800,  Lighty-five  miniatures  at  two,  three,  ff)ur  and  (large) 
live  guineas.  These  include  twenty-seven  painted  at  Hand, 
Peterhead,  and  other  ))laces. 

.Mso  for  theatre,  the  following  ; Bust  of  Shakespeare,  35. 
Skeleton,  2S.  tw/.  .\  tower,  5.9.  Colours  for  1-dephant,  5s. 
Coal  .Mine,  55.  Inscription,  2s.  <■><].  Colours  for  horses, 
lilucbcard,  (ts.  Coat  of  .Mail  for  ('.host,  Hamlet,  ys.  (ui.  Camp 
Scene,  Pizarro,  ^3.  Rock  Scene  for  do.,  £4  (from  a sketch 
by  .\.  Nasmyth).  .\n  .\ltar  for  do.,  125.  <H. 

He  went  to  London,  worked  hard  cojiying  the  pictures  in 
the  .Academy,  and  met  with  great  encouragement  from  Sir 
Benjamin  West  and  other  leaders  in  the  -Art  world  of  his 
time,  was  an  exhibitor  in  his  turn,  had  his  pictures  both  large 
and  small  well  hung,  and  in  1807  we  liml  him  writing  (piite  at 
his  case  from  Wind.sor,  where  he  was  busy  painting  miniatures 
of  the  Royal  Family,  about  whom  his  remarks  in  his  home 
letters  are  amusing.  “ The  (.hieen  condescendcfl  tf)  be  pleased 
— seems  an  unalfecteil  good”  .sort  of  body,  yet  not  deficient 
in  dignity.  Plain  in  dress  and  manner,  like  a good  homely 
Scotch  grandmother.  Princess  Elizabeth  hearty  girl,  dignified, 
sensible,  and  accomplished,  more  style  than  the  rest.  Princess 
Mary  laughs  a great  deal,  speaks  thick,  something  like  Lord 
Reay,  whom  she  resembles  in  face.  Princess  .Augusta  .sat— 
still  the  same  best  creature  that  ever  walked  ; Princess  Sophia 
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—gentle  creature ; Princess  Amelia,  angelic  creature— modest, 
didident,  lovely.” 

\11  the  same  he  had  a long  time  to  wait  for  the  mone\  the 
sittings  were  to  bring  him,  and  his  expenses  were  heavy  so 
that  there  was  a constant  struggle,  long  after  he  seemed  to 
be  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  but  it  is  pleasing  to 
read  in  a letter  in  1816  to  his  faithful  friend  in  Aberdeen.  John 
Ewen.  who  had  helped  him  from  the  very  start  with  counsel, 
introductions,  and  money  when  he  could.  “ I have  the 
happiness  to  say  that  my  prospects  were  never  so  bright. 

He  was  busily  employed  till  within  a year  of  his  death  in  1855, 
his  beloved  pupil.  Sir  William  Ross,  surviving  him  only  live 
years  Soon  thereafter  the  introduction  of  photography 
practically  closed  the  epoch  of  the  miniature.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Robertson  was  an  ardent  \ olunteer  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  French  invasion,  and  that  he  was  so 
skilful  in  music  that  he  frequently  played  second  violin  t(> 
Salaman.  He  took  a very  active  part  in  the  inception  o 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum  and  of  the  .\rtists’  (.eiieral 
Benevolent  Institution. 

Amongst  sculptors  we  may  claim  the  Brodies,  \\  ilhaiii  and 
.\lexander.  the  former  born  in  Bantl,  but  a resident  in  .Aber- 
deen from  his  early  youth,  originally  a plumber  spending  all 
his  free  time  in  modelling  in  clay  and  wa.x.  He  was  en- 
couraged materially  by  some  IcKal  patrons  possessing  means 
and  intluence,  and  'his  career  amply  rewarded  their  efforts  to 
give  him  a chance.  He  soon  matlc  his  way  in  Kuinburgli, 
where  much  of  his  work  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  never  lost  his 
interest  in  our  city,  especially  if  he  could  be  of  service  in  art 
exhibitions,  for  which  he  was  keen  to  obtain  works  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  at  disposal.  He  wasan  R.S..\. 
and  a prolific  worker.  His  younger  brother,  l orn  in  Alx-rdi  en, 
shared  his  talent,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  example  in 
the  Town  House — a marble  statue  of  the  late  (Jiieeii  \ ictoria, 
but  soon  after  this  was  conipleteil  he  died,  aged  thirty-eight. 

Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A  . the  son  of  a local  wood-carver,  left 
early  with  his  father  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  for 
the  most  part  after  study  on  the  Continent,  and  quickly  iiiade 
himself  famous.  His  is  the  st.itue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
Monument  in  Princes  Street,  and  many  of  the  other  sculptures 
in  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital  are  from  his  chisel. 

1 he  •'  Head  of  Minerva  ” above  the  portal  of  the  .Art  Gallery 
was  his  gift  to  us  a few  years  before  his  death. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  bare  mention  of  another 
group  of  workers  who  chose  architecture  as  their  field  ; James 
Gibbs  (i('74-i7.=;4)  I’om  in  .\berdeen.  and  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School,  and  an  M..A.  of  Maiischal  t ollege.  lie 
studied  in  Holland  and  Italy,  and  settled  in  London.  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand,  the  Radclitfe 
Library,  Oxford,  arc  some  of  his  best  works.  The  West 
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C.Iiurdi,  Ahcnluen,  was  rebuilt  towards  the  close  (jf  his  life, 
and  as  a tribute  of  allection  for  his  native  town  he  ])rovide(i 
the  plans  foi  the  building  without  fee.  The  imprint  of 
Archibald  Simpson  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  public  build- 
ings, and  some  of  our  best  streets  were  laid  out  under  his 
direction.  James  Matthews,  William  Smith,  and  others 
have  done  much  lasting  good  work,  while  we  fortunately  still 
possess  in  A.  M.  iMackenzie,  I-L.D.,  an  artist  in  stone  whose 
fame  is  secure  so  long  as  the  tower  and  fa9ade  of  Marischal 
College  continue. 


Till-.  .\UT  G.^I.I.F.RY  AND  C.U.w’S  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  ABERDEEN. 

Photo  by  Charles  Hcbnrich  & Sons, 

Opened  in  1884,  the  Art  Gallery  Buildings  are  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  constructed  of  light  red  and 
dark  blue  granite,  and  connected  by  a fine  archway  with  the 
Gray  School  of  .Art,  established  in  1883  and  founded  by  the 
late  Councillor  John  Gray,  ironfounder,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  at  a cost  of  ^^5,000.  The  Sculpture  Gallery 
was  opened  in  .April,  1905,  the  total  cost  of  the  new  and 
extended  building  being  about  12,000, 

The  features  wdiich  immediately  impress  the  visitor  on 
entering  are  the  beautiful  pillared  vestibule,  the  spacious 
central  sculpture  court,  with  its  arcaded  colonnade,  the 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascending  from  the  vestibule  to 
the  balcony  and  Picture  Galleries,  and  the  assortment  of 
Ionic  polished  granite  columns  with  bronze  capitals.  These 
columns  and  bases,  a number  of  which  were  given  by  members 
of  the  .Aberdeen  Granite  .Association,  represent  the  product 
of  all  the  best  known  British  and  Scandinavian  quarries. 
Tw'enty-eight  in  number,  eighteen  supporting  the  gallery 
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found  tiu'  cciUfai  sculi)(uf(.'  uourl,  and  tun  in  (hu  cnlranrc 
hall.  tlu‘V  stand  ii  tout  <i  iiulu-s  in  luuKht,  and  uarh  \V('inh.s 
about  25  cwts.  The  qutirrics  representud  arc—  K'emnay,  4; 
Kuhislaw,  4;  I’ctcrhcad,  i;  llill  o'  Isirc.  2 ; Corrcnnic,  2 ; 
Sclattie.  2 ; Thom's  Forest,  i ; Tillyfouric.  i ; Syllavcthic,  1 ; 
Kora,  I ; Cornish,  t ; Isle  of  Mull.  1 ; Koyal  Blue,  4,  and 
Kinerald  I’earl.  i ; the  two  last  being  Swedish  varieties. 

The  ,\rt  Gallery  contains  the  collection  of  pict\ires  be- 
queathed (together  with  a handsome  endowment  for  future 
adilitions)  by  the  late  Mr.  .Alexander  Macdonald  of  Kcpple- 
stonc.  This  incltidcs  a scries  of  rare  portraits  of  artists, 
most  of  them  painted  by  themselves,  which  is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  the  world.  .Among  about  too  works  are  portraits 
of  Millais,  G,  F.  Watts,  .Alma-Tadema,  Josef  Israels,  Leighton, 
Orchardson,  Tcnniel,  h'rith,  I’ettie,  Keid  and  irractically  every 
British  artist  of  repute.  Mrs.  .Macdonald  added  considerably 
to  the  original  collection  gathered  by  her  husband  ;ind  also 
bequeathed  them  to  the  City,  .\mong  the  more  important 
jncturcs  in  the  Macdonald  collection  are  two  by  G.  !•'.  Watts. 
K..A..  and  two  by  Josef  Israels,  as  well  as  beautiful  examples 
of  the  art  of  Sir  AV.  Q.  Orchardson,  K..A.,  .Amesley  Brown, 
.\.R..A.,  Sir  L.  .Alma  Tadema,  K..A.,  Sir  J.  F.  Mdlais,  F.R..A., 
while  in  the  civic  permanent  collection  may  be  seen  admirable 
works  bv  Sir  Geo.  Reid.  P.R.S..A.  (in  lamlscape  and  portrai- 
ture), John  Phillip,  R .A.,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  R..A  , Edward 
Stoll,  .A.R  .A.,  .A.  P.  Reid,  .A.R.S..A.,  Sir  James  Guthrie, 
P.R.S..A.,  Robert  Brough,  .A.R.S..A.,  J.  S.  Sargent,  R..A., 
David  Murray,  K..A.,  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R..A.,  John 
Peddie,  R..A.,  and  William  Dyce,  R..A. 

In  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  the  casts  secured  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Glenburnic  Ikirk, 
represent  in  value  about  £.1,500.  The  casts  and  fittings  for 
the  Gallery  were  given  by  160  generous  donors  and  arc  a 
magnificent  teaching  collection.  .Aberdeen  possesses  re- 
productions of  statues  of  some  of  which  there  are  very  few 
copies  in  existence.  The  committee  drew  freely  from  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the  great  galleries  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  from  the  A’atican,  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  which  are  many  of  the  greatest  sculptures 
known  to  anticpiity,  while  the  German  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments. in  jicrmitting  casts  to  be  imule  f>f  specially  selected 
and  rare  works,  conferred  signal  favours  on  the  community  of 
.Aberdeen. 
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ABERDEEN  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

By  David  Rorie,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Captain  R.A.M.C.  (T.F.) 

It  may  be  stated  as  historical  fact,  and  not  merely  as  the 
pious  opinion  ol  those  geograidiically  biased  in  the  matter, 
that  nowhere  is  the  iugeniuin  Scotorinn  more  perfervid  than 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  their  country.  And,  this  being 
so,  it  follows  that  many  of  its  hardy  youths  should  have 
gladly  answered  the  call  of  the  stricken  field  and  the  clash  of 
arms.  In  a brief  article  such  as  this  it  would  obviously  be 
impossible  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  graduates  of  .Aberdeen 
who  have  gone  forth  to  serve  King  and  Country  ; but  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that  the  gratitude  of  both  is 
due,  and  that  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  University  of  the 
“ braif  toun  of  Bonaccord.” 

Considering  that  during  his  curriculum  he  has  had  the 
stimulus  of  a seaport  town’s  environment,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  Aberdeen  graduate  has  shown  so  little 
liking  for  the  Navy.  It  is  true  that  one  Rector  of  Alarischal 
College — Joseph  Hume,  the  noted  Radical  (of  his  day)  AI.P. 
for  the  Montrose  Burghs — served  as  a surgeon’s  mate  before 
he  descended  to  the  arena  of  politics  ; but  his  experiences 
at  sea  do  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  towards 
insisting  on  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  its  medical 
service.  Of  recent  years,  however,  one  Aberdeen  name 
stands  prominently  out,  that  of  Sir  James  Porter,  K.C.B. 
(M.B.  1877,  M.D.  1901),  lately  the  Director-General  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Service,  Amongst  others  we  have  also 
Deputy-Surgeon-General  James  Lawrence  Smith,  M.V.O., 
(M.B.,  C.M.  1883),  and  Fleet-Surgeons  J.  H.  Stenhouse,  J. 
Shand,  J.  F'alconer  Hall,  T.  \V.  Philip,  James  Alowat,  and 
W.  R.  Center.  When  the  powers  that  be  find  time  to  put 
the  medical  branch  of  the  senior  service  on  a proper  footing 
more  men  will  doubtless  be  found  ready  to  come  forward. 

Dominated  as  the  Aberdeen  Medical  School  has  been 
since  the  Peninsular  War  with  the  worthy  tradition  of  Sir 
James  McGrigor,  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  have 
gone  from  the  University  a goodly  band  of  young  men  to 
join  the  Army  Medical  Service.  But  in  dealing  with  the 
Aberdeen  graduates  who  can  be  traced  as  having  served,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a large  number  of  those 
who  boasted  Aberdeen  degrees,  especially  at  the  height  of 
McGrigor’s  fame,  had  never  in  the  course  of  their  existence 
even  seen  the  Granite  City.  The  lustre  which  the  name  of 
McGrigor  shed  upon  Iris  aliiia  mater  naturall)'  turned  the  eye 
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of  many  towards  the  nortlicrn  degree  as  a desirable  one,  he 
Inniself  acting  as  sponsor  for  several  on  whom  the  degree  was 
conferred.  Irdinburgh  and  Cdasgow,  liowever,  were  in  his  day 
tlie  only  two  Scottisli  universities  wliicli  insisted  u|ion  any 
local  ctiursc  of  study  before  graduation,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  hold  many  names  of  note  as  outsitle  the  sco])e 
of  this  article. 

James  McGrigor  (M..\.  Mar.  Coll.  ijScS,  M.l).  1S04)  was, 
as  a student,  one  of  the  twelve  founders  of  the  .Aberdeen 
.Medical — now  the  .Aberdeen  Medico-Cliirurgical — Society, 
several  of  the  twelve  joining,  as  lie  did,  the  medical  service 
of  the  .Army.  -At  tiie  outset  of  his  career  McC.rigor  was  ad- 
vised " not  to  join  a Scottish  regiment,  as  Scotsmen  gcnerall}' 
distinguished  tiiemselves,  and  the  regiment  could  not  rise 
all  together.”  He  therefore,  very  jutliciously,  chose  an  Irish 
one,  and  was  attached  to  the  Connaught  Rangers,  serving 
with  them  first  in  Holland.  .Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  flospitals  at  Southampton  and  then  went 
to  the  West  fndies.  Returning  to  Britain,  he  was  at  lAirts- 
niouth  during  the  mutiny  of  the  licet,  and  later  saw  service 
in  India.  On  again  coming  home  he  was  apixiinted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  A'ork,  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  .Allied  .Armies  under  Wellington  (then  I.ord  Wellesley). 
His  distinguished  career  in  that  capacity  is  a matter  of 
military  history.  On  his  retirement  he  receivetl  a baronetcy, 
and  died  in  nS^S,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  having  twice  been  elected  Lord  Rector  of  his 
I 'niversity. 

Of  his  fellow  students,  Ninian  Bruce  (At. .A.  Alar.  Coll. 
1705)  ultimatel}'  became  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Military 
College,  first  at  Great  Marlow  and  High  Wycombe,  and  latterly 
at  Sandhurst,  where  he  died  in  1832.  Colin  .Allan  (Al.D. 
Alar.  Coll.  1794,  Al.D.  Ldin.  iSi8)  became  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces  in  icSab  and  died  in  1S50.  John  Brown  (Al.D.  Mar. 
Coll.  i>So5)  was  one  of  McGrigor's  assistants,  attached  to 
the  88th  Foot,  and  died  in  1860,  aged  eight)'-five. 

.Another  graduate  who  attained  distinction  was  John 
Milne  (Al.D.  King's  Coll.  1803).  who  became  President  of 
the  Aledical  Board,  Bombay.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  Alilne  Bequest  for  improving  the  salaries,  and 
incidentally  the  status,  of  schoolmasters  in  .Aberdeenshire  ; 
and  was  consequently  thereafter  directly  responsible,  by 
securing  a steady  influx  to  the  I'niversitj’  of  the  best  intellect 
of  the  county,  for  much  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
.Aberdonian  at  home  and  abroad. 

John  Alurray  (A1..A.  Alar.  Coll.  1828)  became  Inspector- 
General.  H.F.I.C.S.,  Bengal.  He  rose  to  be  chief  man  of 
his  service,  and  was  an  authority  in  his  day  on  cholera. 
Robert  Harvey  (Al.D.  1863)  son  of  a jirofessor  of  Alateria 
Aledica  in  .Aberdeen  University,  was  ultimately  D.G.  of  the 
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I.M.S.,  :ind  a C.B.  and  D.S.O.  Colin  Chisholm  (M  l).  King’s 
Coll.  1793)  was  a Surgeon  in  the  71st  Foot,  afterwards  prac- 
tising in  Grenada,  where  he  was  Surgeon  to  ll.M,  Ordnance. 
Robert  Daun  (M.A.  1803  and  M.l).  1813,  King’s  Coll.)  served 
at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1806,  and  after- 
wards in  India,  becoming,  for  services  in  the  cholera  districts, 
Deputy-Inspector-General  in  1832.  On  retiral  he  lived  for 
some  years  at  Chanonry  Lodge,  Old  .Aberdeen,  and  died  at 
Kdinburgh  in  1871.  Robert  Dyce  (M.A.  .Mar.  Coll.  i8i6, 
M.D.  1821).  who  ultimately  became  I'rofessor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  i860,  followed  Mars  before 
he  joined  the  train  of  Venus.  He  was  in  the  .Army  Medical 
Service  from  1821  to  1835,  serving  in  Mauritius  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  James  Forbes  (M..A.  Mar.  Coll.  1794, 
iM.D.  Edin.  1803),  a native  of  .Aberdeen,  went  with  Sir  James 
AfcGrigor  to  Portugal,  becoming  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals in  1836.  .Alexander  John  Fraser  (M..A.  King’s  Coll. 
1838,  M.B.  jMar.  Coll.  1841)  resigned  as  .Assistant-Surgeon  of 
the  73rd  Foot  in  1850,  and  was  later  employed  under  the 
Foreign  Office  in  special  service  in  Turkey''  and  Syria.  He  was 
granted  tlie  honorary  rank  of  Colonel  in  1836,  and  became 
C.B.  (Civil)  in  1863.  He  died  at  Logie  Buchan,  in  1866,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Chapel  A’ard  of  Inverness.  Thomas  Fraser 
(M.A.  King’s  Coll.  1838,  M.D.  Edin.  1845)  served  with  the 
loth  Light  Dragoons  (afterwards  loth  Hussars)  in  the  Crimea, 
and  became  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
in  1877.  Robert  Freer  (M..A.  King’s  Coll.  1763,  M.D.  1779), 
Surgeon  8oth  Foot,  1778,  served  for  five  j'ears  with  them  in 
.America.  He  afterwards  held  the  Chair  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Glasgow,  dying  there  in  1827.  Patrick  Gammel 
(an  alumnus  in  .Arts  of  King’s  College,  1826-8,  and  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.  1832),  a native  of  Forgue,  rose  to  be  Deputy-Inspector- 
General  in  1858.  Fie  founded  a bursary  in  .Aberdeen  F'niver- 
sity.  .Alexander  Gibb  (M..A.  Mar.  Coll.  1834,  M.D.  Edin. 
1839)  served  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  .Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  I'etiring  with  the  honorary  rank  of  Inspector- 
General  in  1870.  William  Johnston  (M..A.  .Aberd.  1863, 
M.D.  Edin.  i860,  LL.D.  .Aberd.  1902),  author  of  the  Roll  of 
Aberdeen  Graduates,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  so 
freely  giving  access  to  the  information  embodied  in  this 
article,  joined  the  .Army  as  Staff  .Assistant-Surgeon  in  1865, 
retiring  as  Brigade-Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1892.  He 
was  re-employed  in  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  as  .Assistant 
Director  .A.M.S.  during  the  South  .African  War  from  1899 
to  1901,  and  promoted  Colonel  in  1902,  when  he  also  received 
the  C.B.  Francis  Laing  (AI..A.  Mar.  Coll.  1837,  M.D.  1847) 
went  down  with  H.M.  steamship  Birkenhead  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  the  memorable  morning  of  F'ebruary  26,  1832. 
Thomas  Ligertwood  (M.B.  Mar.  Coll.  1851,  Al.D.  1S60)  served 
in  the  Crimea  and  had  the  medal  with  clasps  for  .Alma, 
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InkiTmann.  .ind  Hahulava.  lie  was  (inr  iif  Ihc  Inrty  Dllurrs 
who  rcniaimnl  tlKTc  Iroin  tlu'  lirsl  to  tlic  Iasi  day  of  tlir 
oocu]>ation.  Mr  was  Knight  of  thr  l.r^jion  of  llonoiir  (iS^d) 
and  I'.B.  (1004).  in  whirli  )-rar  lu-  rrtiia-d  from  llir  post  <d' 
I’lu’sirian  and  Sur.m’oii  to  Iho  Royal  Hospital.  Chrlsra, 
dyin^  in  1911.  ('icorftr  Mordon  .Maclraii  Kinfj's  Coll. 

iNij,  M.M.  I S 1 9)  who  a ftrrwards  brcanir  I’rofrssor  of  ( Iriental 
I .a  n.yuay'rs  in  Marisihal  Collrgr.  srrvrd  in  Idamlrrs  with  thr 
ySth  l'‘ool.  Kodrriil<  Mi  l. rod  (.M.A.  Kin;.;'s  ('oil,  iSiJ,  M l). 
Kdin.  iSK)),  was  Hospital  Assistant-SnrHron  in  (hr  .\nny  in 
iSi  q.  and  srrvrd  in  thr  liosjritals  rslablishril  at  Hrnssrls  alter 
W.ilrrloo.  Hr  died  at  Old  .\brrdrrn  in  iiS(2.  .Mrxandrr 
-Mrhin  (M..\.  Mar.  ('oil.  i.SoS)  was  Snrgron  in  thr  (>oth  I'ool, 
brrainr  H.I.O.  in  iS;i,  and  Honorary  SiirKCon  to  the  (,)nrrn 
in  1S59.  John  Thomson  (kF.l).  Kinjt's  ('oil.  iSo.S)  served  at 
Waterloo,  and  was  successively  Professor  of  Military  Surgery 
and  first  I’rofessorof  l’atliolog\'  in  the  I’niversity  id'  Ifdin- 
bur.gh.  Andrew  W'hite  (M.D.  Mar.  ('oil.  1821)  served  his 
appreiiticeshi]!  at  Forres,  and  atteiuled  medical  cla.sses  in 
Fdinbnrgh  and  London.  He  serx'ed  in  thr  I’eninsnla,  and 
was  the  author  of  a book  on  the  I’lague.  drrlirated  to  Sir 
j allies  Met Irigor. 

I'hese  names,  a few  out  of  the  manv  which  t'olonel  John- 
ston's assiduous  research  has  traced  as  having  been  connected 
with  the  .\rniv  Medical  Service,  show  the  (piality  ol  the 
medical  output  of  .Aberdeen  Hniversity  in  the  jiast  ; tind  the 
ty|)e  of  man  going  forward  ol  recent  vears  bids  fair  to  hand 
on  thr  tradition  untarnished. 

In  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  within  coniparativelv  late 
times.  Sir  W'illiani  (liiyer  Hunter  became  Principal  of  the 
Medical  ('ollege  at  Honibav,  ainl  his  successor  in  the  post 
was  another  .Aberdonian,  the  late  l,ieutenant-('olonel  Maco- 
nachie  ; while  Surgeon-! 'leneral  William  Walker  was  head 
of  the  .Meilical  Service.  N.W.P.  and  Oudh.  The  all-round 
nature  of  the  iiualilications  amongst  the  gradiuites  lor 
successful  administration  in  an\'  deiiartment  is  shown  bv 
the  variidy  of  posts  held  ; a succession  of  .Aberileen 
graduates,  as  was  pointed  out  some  montlis  ago  in  tiu' 
Abfytlccu  l-'rcf  I’lcss,  liaving  stalled  the  Botanic  (iardens 
at  ('alcutta — Sir  George  King,  Sir  David  Prain.  and  Major 
Gage,  l.ieuteiiant-l'olonel  .Alcock  was  (urator  of  the 
( alcutta  Museuni  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  .Mexander  Milne  was 
head  of  the  Bombay  Mint;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith  Hatch 
was  Professor  of  .Anatomy  at  Calcutta  ; w Idle  1 leputy  Surgeon- 
General  Williamson  also  attained  distinction  in  the  Service, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  long  connection  id  .Aberdeen 
with  India  has  been  recently  marked  bv  the  apirointment  of 
Professor  Reid  to  the  |)osition  id  Fxa miner  in  Anatomy  and 
Pliysiology  to  the  I.M.S.,  a post  which  will  doubtless  bring 
him  again  in  touch  with  many  of  his  former  students. 
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As  regards  the  Territorial  Force,  tliere  are  at  present  in 
Aberdeen  the  following  units,  R.A.M.C.,  T.F.,  belonging  to 
the  Highland  Division:  ist  Highland  Field  Ambulance 

(Lt.-Col.  Thomas  Fraser)  ; 2nd  Highland  Field  Ambulance 
(Lt.-Col.  Alexander  Ogston)  ; Highland  Divisional  Clearing 
Hospital  (Lt.-Col.  Francis  Kelly)  ; and  i.st  Scottish  General 
Hospital  (Lt.-Col.  Peter  Mitchell),  with,  in  addition,  the 
Aberdeen  University  Contingent  of  the  Officers  Training 
Corps.  The  seed  from  which  all  these  sprang  was  planted 
in  1886  by  the  formation  in  the  University  of  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Staff  Corps,  7th  Division,  consisting  of  three  officers 
and  one  hundred  other  ranks,  the  officers  being  Surgeon- 
Captains  Alexander  MacGregor,  Mackenzie  Booth,  and  Scott 
Riddell.  From  the  beginning  the  unit  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  Professor — now  Sir  .Alexander — Ogston,  who,  having 
been  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1885,  seeing  service  with 
the  ist  Bearer  Company  at  Hasheen,  Suakim,  and  Tamai, 
was  consequently  able  to  aid  the  movement  and  keep  it  on 
practical  lines  with  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  medical  work 
in  the  field.  Transport  sections  were  added  in  1897.  In 
1901  five  more  officers  w'ere  added  and  the  company  was 
ear-marked  for  two  Field  Hospitals.  A further  company  of 
three  officers  and  sixty-one  other  ranks  w’as  added  in  1903  as 
a Gordon  Brigade  Bearer  Company.  In  1905  another  com- 
pany, 148  strong,  including  Transport  Section,  with  three 
officers,  was  added  as  the  2nd  Aberdeen  Company.  On  the 
inception  of  the  Territorial  Force  in  1908  the  two  Aberdeen 
companies  R.A.M.C.  (V.)  became  the  ist,  and  the  Gordon 
Bearer  Company  the  2nd,  Highland  Field  Ambulance,  a new 
unit,  the  ist  Scottish  General  Hospital,  being  raised  at  the 
same  time,  mainly  from  the  old  transport  sections.  In 
October  1912  the  Aberdeen  University  Contingent  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  was  formed,  while  in  1913  a further 
addition  was  made  to  the  Aberdeen  units  in  the  shape  of  the 
Highland  Divisional  Clearing  Hospital. 
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THE  WAY  ABOUT  ABERDEEN 

|■'l^o}||  the  I ’nhl  is/ut' s " Ciliu/e  to  .Ihci'c/frii 

Route  I 

Bi;siiii;s  pkivini'  thf  part  of  a vory  iniporlant  conimenia  1 
and  acluiational  ca-ntic,  .\i)iT(li‘i'n  has  a claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a [dace  where  llie  visitor  witli  leisure  may  sjieiid  a most 
enjoyable  time,  ami  it  is  to  such  that  we  shall  point  out  its 
chief  features  and  interests  as  we  journey  with  him  to  S2c  the 
citv.  Lea\  ing  the  joint  station  of  the  t'aledonian,  the  Great 
North  of  Scothiud.  and  the  North  British  Ktdlways.  wi;  ctinnot 
do  better  than  nudre  our  w:iy  aloiif;  Guild  Street.  W'e  turn 
to  the  left  into  Market  Street  and  soon  retich  the  New  Market, 
a leiif^thy  buikling  under  whose  roof  :i  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  goods  is  disposeil  of — meat,  llowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  what  is  known  as  the  central  hall  ; toys,  jewellery, 
cotton  goods  and  all  kinds  of  light  articles  in  the  galleries  at 
the  sides  ; and  fish  in  the  basement.  The  market  is  managerl 
by  a couiiiany  ; was  o|iened  in  i S42  ; suffered  great  rlamage 
from  an  outbreak  of  lire  in  1SS2,  and  was  rebuilt  shortly 
afterwards  at  a considerable  cost.  The  fonnation  of  .Market 
Street  and  the  erection  of  the  Market  Buildings  a'  e said  to  have 
cost  about  £42,000. 

.\t  the  to]!  of  .Market  Street  we  reach  Union  Street — the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  the  citv — and  see  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Nicholas  Street  the  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
which  was  executed  by  .Mr.  B.  Birch,  .\.1<,,\.,  and  was  a 
gift  in  I Sep;  of  the  royal  tradesmen  of  the  citv. 

.Aberdeen  is  blessetl  with  a \ ery  line  service  of  electric  tram- 
cars.  and  in  order  to  c.xplore  the  city  at  a small  cost  and  with 
very  little  e.xertion,  we  shall  make  fre(|uent  use  of  the  same. 
;\t  the  Queen's  Statue,  for  instance,  we  board  a " Hrid.ge  of 
l)on”car,  and  lacing  the  direction  in  which  it  is  travelling, 
we  ])ass  the  Grown  Mansions  on  the  ri.ght  ; and  on  the  left 
some  line  newsiiaper  offices  and  business  premises,  the  huge 
pile  of  the  County  and  Municipal  Buiklings  (at  the  corner  of 
Broad  Street)  and  the  ancient  I'olbooth.  .\s  the  car  swings 
round  into  King  Street  we  catch  sight  of  the  hexagonal  Market 
( ross  at  the  end  of  t astle  Street,  also  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
monument,  both  of  which  will  be  described  later  on.  St. 
•Andrew's  I'.piscopal  Church  is  on  our  right  as  we  proceed  up 
King  Street,  and  nearly  facing  it  is  the  very  handsome  North 
Parish  ( hurch,  with  a lofty  tower  and  beautiful  Grecian 
portico.  ( )])))osite  the  front  of  the  latter  church  is  the  o]iening 
leading  to  Marischal  College.  Continuing,  we  ])ass  the 
Central  Fire  Brigade  Station  on  the  right,  and  a little  higher 
u])  the  School  of  Domestic  Kconomy,  some  distance  bevond 
which,  on  the  op,posite  side  of  the  street,  the  .Militia  Barracks 
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are  seen.  We  then  nm  past  tlie  end  of  fTniversity  Koad  (at 
the  other  extremity  is  King’s  College  and  Old  Aberdeen,  with 
St.  Machar’s  Cathedral),  and  on  the  right  is  the  King's  Links 
skirting  the  Alarine  I’romenade.  We  .soon  reach  the  new 
Bridge  of  Don,  where  we  have  to  get  out,  the  car  going  no 
further  in  this  direction. 

^\’e  have  chosen  this  route  first  in  order  to  deliver  the  visitor 
from  the  idea  that  Aberdeen  is  situated  in  a desolate  district 
where  granite  holds  absolute  sway,  and  is  a cold,  forbidding 
.sort  of  place — an  idea  that  may  possibly  be  fostered  by  the 
phrase,  “ the  granite  city.”  Such  a thought  will  be  dispelled 
as  we  make  our  way  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Don  in  order 
to  see  the  Brig  o’  Balgownie  (see  p.  i8). 

Crossing  the  bridge,  and  making  our  way  through  Seaton 
village,  we  reach  Old  Aberdeen,  and  proceed  up  Don  Street, 
till  an  opening  on  the  right  invites  us  to  have  a look  at  St. 
Machar’s  Cathedral  (see  p.  22). 

In  case  the  Cathedral  is  closed,  apply  for  the  keys  at  the 
Sexton’s  cottage,  near  the  entrance  gateway. 

We  now  proceed  along  the  Chanonry  (passing  the  Cruick- 
shank  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Old  Aberdeen  United  Free 
Church),  and  soon  see  the  imposing  and  picturesque  King’s 
College,  which  ” forms  a quadrangle  with  an  interior  court 
108  feet  square,  two  sides  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  and  a 
projecting  wing  for  a library  added  since  i860.  The  oldest 
parts — the  Crown  Tower  and  Chapel — date  from  about  1500  ” 
( ee  p.  24). 

For  permission  to  see  the  various  parts  of  the  College  apply 
to  the  Sacrist. 

We  now  walk  along  the  “ Spital  ” and  Mounthooly,  to  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  Here  we  keep  straight  on, 
enter  what  is  known  as  ” the  Gallowgate,”  because  prisoners 
were  led  along  it  to  execution  on  Gallow  Hill,  and  soon  reach 
Broad  Street  in  order  to  see  Marischal  College,  the  new  ex- 
tensions of  which  were  opened  by  the  late  King  Edward  \TI. 
and  Queen  Alexandra  in  September,  1906  (see  p.  32). 

Close  to  Marischal  College  (at  the  corner  of  Queen  Street) 
is  the  Greyfriars  Church,  a building  which  harmon  ses  well 
with  its  grand  neighbour  and  is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  and 
beautiful  tower  and  the  Gothic  window  in  the  east  end  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Old  Greyfriars  Church).  We  are 
now  quite  near  to  flnion  Street  again,  and  by  walking  down 
Broad  Street  and  continuing  westwards  along  Union  Street 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  we  sight  " the  Queen,”  and 
are  ready  to  start  on  a second  tour. 

Route  II 

If  the  visitor  would  enjoy  that  variety  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  spice  of  life  let  him  journey  with  us  on  foot  to  the  Old 
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I’dsl  OllK-i-  ill  .Marki'l  Slrcfl,  llieiu-c  alont;  tin-  (piaint  " Ship- 
row  ” in  tlu.'  ilirta-lioii  of  tin-  llarboiir,  to  Kow. 

Wrir  wr  on  tlio  look-oul  for  dorks  and  ipiays  we  iniuld  easily 
real'll  some  from  this  |ioint.  hut  our  business  now  takes  us 
to  Castle  Street  and  Castle  rerraei'.  Close  to  the  latter  are 
the  Barracks  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  on  the  Castle  Hill. 
These  Harraiks  were  built  to  aecomuiodate  boo  men  and 
cost  /C'.ooo.  The\-  stand  on  the  site  of  a castle  datin.g  from 
I jf>4  and  were  erected  in  i/pfi.  'The  wall  enclosing  the  parade 
grotind  is  stated  to  be  p;irt  of  the  fortilications  raised  by 
C.enenil  Monk  in  ibii.  (ieneral  Hector  Macdonald  spent 
his  earlv  recruiting  dac's  in  these  Ikirracks. 

Castle  Street,  the  " iikice ''  or  si|uari'  of  the  city  and  the 
ancient  market-jilace  of  the  burgh,  has  become  the  terminus 
of  most  of  the  tramway  car  routes.  The  Tramways  date 
from  1S74.  when  a iirivate  company  was  incorporated.  In 
iS  )S,  when  the  Corporation  acipiired  the  undertakin.g,  there 
were  14  miles  of  rails.  The  mileage  now  e.xtends  to  47  miles, 
ti)  chains.  'There  is  a svstem  of  chea]i  p.  nny  fares  on  the  routes 
runntng  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  stibttrbs.  the  ]):'iiny 
distance  on  one  of  the  routes  being  close  upon  j1  miles. 
'There  tire  also  a tiumber  of  halfpeniu'  stages.  'The  Aberdeen 
Suburbtin  'Tramwavs  Companv  run  a .good  service  of  cars 
from  the  centre  of  the  citv  to  the  suburbs  in  the  I tec  and 
Don  valleys.  Ctistle  Street  is  still  in  use  ever\-  l■'ridav  as  a 
market-|ilace.  though  most  of  the  goods  exposed  tire  suggestive 
of  a ■'  rag  fair  ” ; and  also  on  Stiturday  evenings  and  on  the 
last  W'ediiesday  of  .-\tigtist  when  the  " Timiner  ” ('Timber) 
market  is  held.  " Timmer  ” articles,  however,  tire  dis- 
appearing, fruit  now  being  the  mainstav.  Half-vearh' 
" feeing  ” (hiring)  markets  are  also  regularly  held, 

'The  Sidvtition  .Army  Barracks  sttuid  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Castle  Hill  is  the  Koyal  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  .-\  scheme  is  being  promoted  for  erecting  on 
ti  more  suitable  site  in  the  city  a new  1 lospttal  for  Sick  t'hildren 
to  cost  about  ./^o.ooo. 

W'e  now  turn  back  to  the  Castlegate  in  order  to  h;t\’e  a 
closer  view  of  the  Market  Cross,  which  dates  from  itiSti. 
though  it  has  only  occtijiied  its  iirescnl  (tosition  since  1.S4J. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  it  witnessed  m;in\-  a strange 
siiectacle,  being  the  place  of  public  execution,  and  the  rallving 
)ioint  of  the  ])eoi>le  on  any  important  occasion. 

Hexagonal  in  shape,  it  is  tulorned  with  the  tirms  of  the  city, 
the  Royal  arms  and  with  eTiigies  of  James  I,.  11.,  III.,  IV. 
and  \’..  (.Jueen  Mary,  James  \'I.,  Charles  I.,  Cluirles  11.,  and 
James  \'H.  Twining  round  the  pillar  in  the  centre  are 
represented  Scottish  thistles,  while  the  unicorn  at  the  top 
bears  a shield  emblazoned  with  the  Lion  Rampant. 

I lard  by  the  Abirket  ('  ro.ss  we  see  the  granite  monument  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  son  of  tlu'  lanious  Duchess  who  raised 
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the  Gordon  Highlanders.  Having  duly  admired  this  work 
of  art,  we  turn  towards  King  Street,  noting  the  handsome 
building  forming  the  head  office  of  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
Town  and  County  Bank  at  the  corner,  and  make  for  the 
County  and  Municipal  Buildings,  which  occupy  the  best  site 
in  Aberdeen,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street,  and  with  a frontage 
extending  a considerable  distance  along  Union  Street.  They 
were  built  in  1 867-72 . The  prominent  feature  of  the  structure 
is  the  great  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
200  feet,  and  which  the  public  are  allow’ed  to  ascend.  The 
Town  Hall  contains  w'orthy  memorials  of  many  citizens  who, 
by  lengthened  and  valuable  service,  or  by  their  work  in  other 
ways,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  administrative 
affairs  of  Aberdeen.  Admission  to  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
great  tower  at  the  west  end  is  free.  Entering  the  principal 
doorway  of  the  former,  we  note  on  the  left  of  the  vestibule 
a suit  of  “ harness,”  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Provost 
Davidson,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Harlaw'  (1411).  The 
sword  is  probably  of  a later  date.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  hall  is  the  statue  of  Provost  Blaikie,  by  the  eminent 
Edinburgh  sculptor  Sir  John  Steell.  The  chief  features  of 
interest  in  the  Town  Hall  are  the  many  excellent  portraits  of 
recent  Lord  Provosts  and  the  fine  ceiling,  which  is  adorned 
with  sundry  coats-of-arms. 

There  is  also  in  the  Lord  Provost’s  room  a unique  collection 
of  photographs  of  portraits  of  former  Lord  Provosts,  dating 
as  far  back  as  1623,  with  only  a very  few  blanks  during  that 
long  period. 

We  leave  these  fine  buildings,  enter  Broad  Street,  and  take 
the  first  turn  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  the  Guestrow. 
The  buildings  here  look  as  though  they  had  seen  better  times. 
At  No.  45  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  stayed  for  some  time,  and, 
on  leaving,  coolly  took  with  him  those  possessions  of  the 
landlady  which  had  taken  his  fancy.  The  house  is  called 
Cumberland’s  Lodging,  and  over  the  doorway  is  some 
elaborate  carving  and  a coat-of-arms.  There  are  several  other 
quaint  houses  in  this  vicinity  and  had  we  time  we  might  refer 
to  many  historical  associations  connected  with  Correction 
Wynd  and  the  Green  close  by.  We  must  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  Municipal  Buildings,  however,  and  take  car  in  Union 
Street  for  our  third  “ voyage  of  discovery  ” — this  time  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea-beach. 


Route  III 

We  are  now  bound  for  the  Bathing  Station,  and  our  car 
passes  through  Castle  Street  and  Constitution  Street  (note  on 
the  left  the  granite  works  of  Alexander  Macdonald  & Co.,  Ltd.), 
crosses  the  Links  (which  stretch  from  Dee  to  Don,  are  about 
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494  acres  in  extent  and  afford  a splendid  playground  for 
golfers,  cricketers,  ami  footballers),  ami  soon  brings  us  in  sight 
of  a very  line  beach,  where  young  and  old  alike  rejoice  in 
the  ample  provisions  made  for  tlieir  amusement  and  comfort. 
W'e  alight  close  to  the  Corporation  Bathing  Station,  a building 
littcd  in  the  most  up-to-date  style  with  jmvatc  baths  (salt 
and  fresh),  a large  swimming  bath  fdled  with  salt  water,  and 
an  excellent  refreshment  room.  An  open-air  gymnasium  has 
also  been  provided,  thus  completing  one  of  the  most  successful 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Having  patronised 
the  refreshment-room  we  descend  the  flight  of  steps  which 
leads  to  the  pleasant  Promenade,  and  are  struck  with  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  views  in  all  directions  which  are  to  be 
enjoyed  there.  The  Promenade  is  beautifully  paved,  and  is 
well  provided  with  seats.  Access  to  the  Beach  (which  is 
sandy,  and  stretches  in  a long  curve  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Bathing  Station)  is  gained  by  means  of  another  flight  of 
steps.  Bathing  machines  are  here  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
children  are  engaged  in  the  transitory  triumphs  of  castle 
building,  or  else  are  paddling  while  paterfamilias  is  watching 
their  proceedings  with  benign  interest. 

No  bathing  is  safe  beyond  the  danger  board  which  has  been 
put  up  north  of  the  Bathing  Station,  for  the  sands  are  terribly 
treacherous,  and  in  past  days  more  than  one  life  has  been 
lost  through  ignorance  of  this  fact. 

South  from  the  Bathing  Station  are  two  batteries  ; beyond 
is  Footdee,  where  " line  ” fishermen  congregate. 

All  the  usual  attractions  of  a seaside  resort  in  the  way  of 
musical  and  other  entertainments,  etc.,  are  in  full  swing  at 
Aberdeen  Beach  in  the  summer,  and  the  visitor  who  is  pro- 
longing his  stay  in  the  city  will  go  there  again  and  again. 


Route  IV 

Having  returned  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Statue,  we  cross  St. 
Nicholas  Street  and  proceed  westwards  for  a hundred  yards  or 
so  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  are  known  as  the  East  and 
West  Churches,  wdiich  together  form  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  fai;'ade  is  strikingly  handsome,  as  also  is  the 
lofty  tapering  spire.  Inside  the  building  there  is  much  to 
engage  the  attention,  notably  the  many  monumental  effigies, 
the  beautiful  oak  pulpit,  the  tapestries,  the  seventeenth- 
century  tablet  of  brass,  and  the  stone  effigies  in  Drum’s 
.\isle  (see  p.  14). 

Leaving  the  churches  by  the  principal  entrance,  we  pass  up 
Union  Street,  and  over  I'nion  Bridge,  noting  on  the  right  the 
Public  Library,  the  South  U.F.  Church,  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
and  the  Y’allace  statue  (referred  to  later  on),  until  at  the  end 
of  UnionStreet  we  reach  the  T'nited  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall. 
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Between  this  building  and  St.  James’s  Episcopal  Church  the 
tram  line  runs  into  Hoiburn  Street,  where  we  take  car  and 
are  borne  smoothly  along  past  the  end  of  h'onthill  Road,  under 
the  Deeside  Railway  Bridge  and  so  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Dee, 
which,  though  not  so  pleasantly  situated  as  the  Brig  o' 
Balgownie,  has  greater  historic  interest.  The  arms  of  the  two 
men  responsible  for  its  erection — Bishops  Elphinstone  and 
Dunbar — are  seen  on  one  of  its  seven  arches.  It  was  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee  that  Montrose,  fighting  for  “ Religion,  the 
Covenant  and  the  Crown,”  defeated  a force  of  Royalists  in 
1639.  At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  we  descend  a flight  of 
steps  to  a well-kept  path,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a Boating 
Pond,  where  light  craft  are  on  hire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Keeping  beside  the  Dee  we  soon  reach  the  beautiful  Alien- 
vale  Cemetery,  where,  among  a number  of  tasteful  memorials, 
will  be  noticed  the  tombstone  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  the  famous  war  correspondent,  .\rchibald  Forbes. 
The  simple  inscription  reads  ; — 

-Archibald  Forbes, 

Born  on  17th  April,  1836. 

On  29th  March,  1900, 

His  brave  and  tender  spirit  entered  into  rest. 

Within  easy  reach  from  the  Cemetery  is  the  Duthie  Park, 
which  is  described  on  p.  17,  and  leaving  the  Park  by  the  south 
gate,  we  walk  along  Esplanade  Road,  pass  under  the  railway 
bridge  on  the  left,  and  keeping  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee, 
reach  the  Victoria  Bridge  and  enter  Market  Street,  where  the 
Fish  Market  is  the  scene  of  extraordinary  activity,  especially 
in  the  early  morning,  and  is  worthy  of  a much  lengthier 
description  than  our  space  permits  us  to  give.  The  huge 
buildings,  where  enormous  quantities  of  fish  are  despatched 
daily,  were  opened  in  1889,  and  no  account  on  paper  can  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  astounding  proportions  to  which 
this  trade  at  Aberdeen  has  grown  in  recent  years.  visit  to 
the  Fish  Market,  where  800  tons  of  fish  are  often  landed  in 
one  day,  will  be  an  “ eye-opener  ” to  the  average  landsman, 
and  will  enable  him  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  ” the  harvest  of  the  sea.” 

Nor  will  a stroll  round  the  neighbouring  docks  be  a whit  less 
interesting  to  the  man  who  is  attracted  at  all  by  things 
maritime. 

By  way  of  Regent  Bridge  (which  is  between  the  Victoria 
Dock  and  the  Upper  Dock)  we  may  reach  Marischal  Street, 
and  so  conclude  a most  interesting  tour  via  Castle  Street. 
An  attractive  route  back  to  our  starting  point  would  be  along 
Trinity  Quay  (past  the  head-quarters  of  the  harbour  officials) 
to  Guild  Street. 
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Route  V 

Same  as  Route  IV.  to  Imited  Free  Churcli  Divinity  Hall, 
wlicn  t:ho  tram  runs  along  Albyn  Place— that  most  beautiful 
of  thorough fare.s — to  Queen’s  Cross,  where  we  note  the 
graceful  and  somewhat  uncommon  spire  of  the  United  I-'ree 
Church  on  the  right,  and  then  enter  Fountainhall  Road.  In 
order  to  see  Victoria  Park  we  alight  at  the  corner  of  Beech- 
grove  Terrace  and  -Argyll  Place,  a little  further  on.  'fhe 
Park  was  opened  in  1871,  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  has 
in  its  centre  a fountain  presented  by  local  linns  engaged  in  the 
granite  industry. 

An  ecjually  delightful  public  resort  is  the  Westburn  Park, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  which  has  been  recently 
acquired  by  the  Town  Council,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
provisions  for  recreation,  possesses  a particularly  fine  bowling 
green.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the  house  standing 
in  the  grounds,  which  has  also  been  fitted  up  as  a shelter  in 
case  of  sudden  storms. 

Returning  to  the  Victoria  Park  we  walk  along  its  principal 
]3ath  and  emerge  at  the  foot  of  Watson  Street.  Turning  to 
the  left  we  reach  Rosemount  Place  and  go  down  Esslemont 
.Avenue,  at  the  other  end  of  which  are  the  fine  buildings  of 
the  new  Grammar  School.  V\'e  now  walk  along  Skene  Street 
(on  the  left)  and  soon  see  Rosemount  \'iaduct,  where,  on  the 
left,  are  the  splendid  Theatre  (His  Majesty's)  and  the  South 
United  Free  Church  next  door.  Here  also  are  the  departments 
of  the  Public  Library,  each  of  which  is  worth  looking  at. 

The  object  that  claims  our  attention  the  most,  however,  is 
the  Statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  which  stands  in  the  open 
space  at  the  end  of  Union  Terrace.  This  monument  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Jane  Porter  could  she  but  have 
seen  it,  so  vigorous  is  the  conception  and  so  skilful  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  Wallace  is  represented  in  the  act  of  dis- 
missing the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  parley  with  him 
before  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge,  with  the  memorable  words  ; 

Return  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  say  that  we  arc  not  here  to  waste  words, 
lint  to  maintain  onr  ri.ghts  and  give  freedom  to  Scotland  ; let  them  advance 
and  we  will  meet  them  beard  to  heard. 

The  figure  of  the  Regent  is  of  bronze  and  the  pedestal  is  of 
granite.  The  statue  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  John 
Steill,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  work  of  .Mr.  W.  G.  Steven- 
son, R.S.A,,  and  was  unvciletl  by  the  late  Duke  of  .Argyll  in 
June,  1888. 

Crossing  Rosemount  Auaduct  we  see  the  Royal  Infirmary 
(distinguished  by  its  cupola)  on  the  left,  and  after  passing 
Woolmanhill  enter  Schoolhill  in  order  to  see  the  Art  Gallery. 

'J'hc  City  of  .Aberdeen  is  the  birthplace  of  George  Jamcsonc. 
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the  Scottish  Vhuidyck  ; of  Williiini  Brodie,  K.S.A.,  the  dis- 
tinguished sculptor;  of  Sir  John  Stecll,  another  master  of 
tlic  sculptor’s  chisel,  whose  work  has  contrilnited  so  much  to 
the  adornment  of  Edinburgh  ; of  3\'illiam  Dyce,  K.A,,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  who  was  one  of  the  artists  chosen 
to  decorate  the  1 louses  of  Parliament  at  3\'estminster  ; of 
John  Phillip,  R.A.,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  modern 
times,  noted  for  his  treatment  of  Spanish  subjects  ; and  of 
James  Giles  and  James  Cassie,  both  eminent  on  the  roll  of 
Royal  Scottish  Academicians — the  first  great  as  an  animal 
painter,  and  the  second  esteemed  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
delineated  the  sea  in  calm  or  storm.  Noted  and  distinguished 
as  a painter  was  Sir  George  Reid,  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  whose  virile  portraits,  not 
less  than  his  subtle  landscapes  and  his  rich  and  glowing  flower 
pieces,  attest  his  mastery  in  many  fields  of  art.  3Ir.  Joseph 
Farquharson,  A.R..^.,  the  great  landscapist,  whose  studies 
of  snow  and  sheep  have  won  him  renown,  is  another  of  the 
local  contingent  of  artists  who  have  added  lustre  to  the  city’s 
reputation — nor  can  there  be  omitted  the  names  of  I\Ir.  J. 
Coutts  Michie,  .\.R.S,.\.  ; Mr.  Fiddes  M’att.  ,A.R.S..\.  ; 3Ir. 
Leslie  Thomson  ; the  late  Mr.  Robert  Brough,  .\.R.S..\.  ; 
Mr,  Alec  Fraser,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gowans,  R.S.W.  ; 
Mr.  Douglas  Strachan,  Mr.  Lindsay  Smith,  Mr.  John  R.  Grcig, 
and  Mr.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  as  amongst  those  who  have 
brought  much  distinction  to  the  town. 

Next  to  the  Art  Gallery  Buildings  is  the  gateway  of  Robert 
Gordon’s  College  (see  p.  90),  and  in  front  of  the  entrance 
gate  the  noble  statue  to  General  Gordon,  which  was  unveiled 
in  1888  (five  years  after  his  death),  and  bears  on  its  pedestal 
the  words,  “ I have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  my 
country.” 

We  now  return  to  Rosemount  Viaduct,  and  from  the 
pleasant  Union  Terrace  Gardens  duly  admire  the  magnificent 
Union  Bridge.  In  the  centre  of  Union  Terrace  and  occupying 
a fine  position,  is  the  statue  of  Robert  Burns,  which  was 
unveiled  by  Professor  Masson  in  1892.  The  poet  is  represented 
standing  bareheaded,  wdth  a plaid  over  his  shoulder,  a Scotch 
bonnet  in  his  right  hand,  and  a mountain  daisy  in  his  left. 
The  attitude  and  expression  are  both  excellent. 

Turning  to  the  left  by  the  Northern  .Assurance  Company’s 
fine  premises  at  the  corner  of  Union  Street,  we  soon  reach 
Crown  Street,  where  we  admire  the  magnificent  new  Post 
Office,  built  in  granite  and  opened  in  .April,  1907,  and  so  return 
to  our  starting  point  again. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  dealt  with  the  attractions  of 
.Aberdeen  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  fashion  in  the 
routes  given  above,  nor  have  we  mentioned  the  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  sport  of  all  kinds  which  may  be 
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cnjoyctl  ill  various  jiarts  of  the  city  and  in  tlie  immediate 
ncighboiirliood.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  most 
striking  features  as  we  liave  jiassed  tliroiigh  superb  streets 
lined  with  palatial  business  houses  or  have  glided  through 
beautiful  suburbs  on  the  ubicpiitoiis  train-car. 

If  the  visitor  wants  a splendid  view  of  the  city  from  a 
distance  let  him  take  a car  running  to  Balnagask  from 
Bridge  Street.  From  the  waterside  at  Balnagask  he  will 
get  a magnilicent  panorama  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  quays 
and  wharves  in  the  foreground,  and  beliind,  an  array  of 
inqiosing  spires  and  lofty  buildings,  with  the  Mitchell  Tower 
of  Marischal  College  dominating  all. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Dee.  close  to  the  Walker  Park,  is 
the  Girdleness  Lighthouse,  which  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  II  a. in.  to  i p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
From  the  lighthouse,  walk  along  the  road  which  skirts  Grey- 
hope  Bay  and  the  South  Breakwater,  pass  the  Batterj', 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  car  terminus  is  reached. 

Other  places  reached  by  electric  car  are  the  villages  of 
Bicldsidc  (where  is  the  course  of  the  Deeside  Golf  Club), 
Cults  (a  delightful  old-world  place  with  many  pretty  walks 
in  tlie  vicinity),  Kittybrewster,  and  Woodside. 

GOLF  AT  ABERDEEN 

Towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game 
.Aberdeen  is  well  provided  in  the  matter  of  golf  courses,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  hve.  On  the  north  side,  beyond 
the  Bridge  of  Don  and  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  lie  Balgownie  f.inks,  on  which  is  laid  out  the  magnificent 
course  (private)  of  the  Royal  Aberdeen  Club.  Further  north 
and  adjoining  that  of  the  Royal  .Aberdeen  is  the  course  of  the 
Murcar  Club,  the  youngest  of  the  clubs  connected  with  the 
city.  The  distance  to  the  course  would  be  about  four  miles, 
and  the  tariff  for  visitors  is  1/6  per  day,  2/6  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  the 
village  of  Torry,  and  about  ll,  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  we  have  the  course  of  the  Balnagask  Club.  On  this 
course,  which  overlooks  the  harbour  entrance  and  the  Bay  of 
Nigg,  visitors  can  enjoy  a game  at  the  charge  of  1 per  round, 
or  1/6  per  day.  Then  again,  those  who  may  wish  to  enjoy 
their  game  awav  from  the  seashore,  will  find  the  course  of  the 
Deeside  Club  at  Bieldside,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  town, 
to  meet  all  their  requirements.  The  situation  and  surround- 
ings of  these  links  arc  charming.  The  tarilf  for  visitors  is 
1/6  per  day.  For  a game  near  at  hand,  there  is  the  public 
golf  course  on  the  links  adjoining  the  Beach  Esplanade,  which 
can  be  reached  byjclectric  car  from  Market  Street.  \ isitors 
may  play'over  this  course  at  a charge  of  2d.  per  round.  1 here 
are  four  clubs  whose  members  play  over  the  Links,  the 
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principal  of  these  being  the  Bon-Accord  and  Victoria. 
Visitors  can  become  temporary  members  of  tliese  clubs  on 
payment  of  i/-  j)er  week. 

COMMERCIAL  ABERDEEN 

Existing  Industries. — Some  idea  of  Aberdeen’s  commercial 
activity  will  be  gained  from  tlie  following  list  of  exi.sting 
industries  ; Linen,  cotton,  woollen,  tweed,  wincey  and  hosiery 
manufactures  ; shipbuilding,  granite  quarrying  and  polish- 
ing, fish-curing,  paper-making,  comb-making,  soap  and  candle- 
making, iron  foundries  and  engineering,  box-making,  timber 
yards,  coach  and  car-building,  rope  and  twine-making,  aerated 
water  works,  the  manufacture  of  colours,  meal-milling, 
whisky-blending,  chemical  manufactures,  provision  curing, 
printing  and  book-binding. 

Comb-making  is  quite  a unique  industry,  and  the  granite- 
polishing works  employ  thousands  of  hands — “ .Aberdeen 
granite  ” memorials  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  enormous  trade  is  done  in 
cattle,  feeding-stuffs,  grain,  manure  and  farm  implements, 
Aberdeen  being  the  mart  for  a most  extensive  and  important 
agricultural  district. 

The  Docks  and  Fish  Market. — From  very  early  times 
.Aberdeen  has  been  renowned  as  a port,  and  to-day  she  claims 
pre-eminence  among  the  northern  harbours  of  Scotland.  To 
her  docks  (which  cover  an  area  of  82;}-  acres,  and  have  quayage 
of  nearly  20,000  feet)  come  vessels 

“ Bearing  treasiues  from  realms  afar,” 

including  coal,  iron,  wood,  granite,  the  raw  material  for  paper, 
horns,  and  various  agricultural  produce  ; while  from  them  are 
sent  “ finished  articles  ” in  the  shape  of  textiles,  paper,  granite 
monuments,  etc.,  besides  cured  fish,  preserved  meat,  hides, 
spirits,  and  soap.  The  imports  and  exports  run  into  about 
1,450,000  tons  annually,  and  a great  trade  is  done  besides 
in  the  shipment  of  fuel  from  various  coalfields — the  charges 
for  transport  by  water  being  very  low.  The  docks,  when 
illuminated  with  the  electric  light,  present  a splendid  spectacle, 
and  indeed  at  all  times  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  Aberdeen.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  Fish  Market.  Few  other  ports  in  the  world  do  such  a 
trade  in  white  fish  and  herrings  as  is  transacted  here.  In  one 
year,  of  white  fish  alone,  as  many  as  100,000  tons  have  been 
landed  here  of  the  value  of  about  /i, 100, 000,  and  in  one  day 
1,050  tons  of  fresh  fish  have  been  sold  at  the  market. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  chief  centres  of  education  are  the  famous  Xbiiversity 
(housed  in  magnificent  buildings  and  boasting  nearly  i .000 
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students),  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
University  ; Gordon’s  College,  Gray's  School  of  Art,  the 
Grammar  School,  the  Higher  Grade  School  (all  imparting 
high-class  technical  instruction)  and  the  High  School  for 
Girls.  Besides  these,  there  are  splendid  elementary  schools, 
in  which  the  child  of  the  artisan  may  place  his  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  which  may  lead  through  the  Grammar 
School  or  High  School  to  the  University. 

Besides  the  political  clubs,  the  choral  and  other  societies, 
and  the  various  benefit  societies,  there  are  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  various  churches  which  afford  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  social  relaxation  and  amusement. 

The  chief  centres  of  indoor  entertainment  are  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre  (Rosemount  Viaduct),  one  of  the  finest  structures  in 
the  kingdom,  where  the  evening  performance  commences 
at  7.30  ; the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties  in  Bath  Street  ; the 
Tivoli  Music  Hall  in  Guild  Street  ; the  Pavilion  Music  Hall  at 
the  Sea  Beach  ; and  the  Music  Hall  Buildings  (where  the 
most  important  concerts  and  public  meetings  are  held)  at 
the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  South  Silver  Street.  There 
are  also  a number  of  first-class  picture  palaces  and  cinema 
entertainments.  In  most  of  the  above  places  there  are  two 
performances  or  entertainments  nightly  ; while  such  splendid 
institutions  as  the  Art  and  Sculpture  Galleries  and  the  Public 
Library  make  for  the  mental  and  moral  uplifting  of  the  City’s 
teeming  inhabitants. 

EXCURSIONS  BY  RAIL  FROM  ABERDEEN 

Summer  and  autumn  excursions  are  a special  feature  of  the 
Caledonian  and  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railways.  Cove, 
Muchalls,  and  Stonehaven  (for  Dunottar  Castle)  and  the 
rock-bound  east  coast  are  specially  favoured,  as  are  Brechin 
and  Edzell  further  south.  On  the  Deeside  line,  Banchory, 
.\boyne,  and  Ballater  (for  Balmoral  and  Braemar)  have  an 
express  excursion  service,  as  has  Speyside  to  Craigellachie  and 
Boat  of  Garten.  The  Dee,  Don,  and  Spey  valleys,  including 
Corgarff,  Kildrummy,  and  Tomintoul,  have  also  a special 
excursion  (one  or  two  days),  by  rail,  motor  and  coach.  Kintore, 
Kemnay,  Monymusk,  Alford,  Inverurie,  Ellon,  and  Cruden 
Bay  (a  favourite  golfing  resort)  enjoy  a large  share  of  public 
favour  and  cheap  holiday  railway  facilities.  Railway  motors 
also  leave  Schoolhill  station  for  Skene,  Cluny.  Echt,  and 
Midmar  ; also  for  Newburgh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan  (noted 
for  its  fishing). 


MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  RUNS 

Aberdeen  to  Banchory,  18.V  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
Aberdeen  : Single  1/5,  return  2/10.) 


RAIL.  AND  ROAD  MAP  OF  THE  ABERDEEN  DISTRICT. 
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From  Castle  Street  we  follow  the  tram-lines  along  Union 
Street  and  Holburn  Street,  and  soon  leaving  the  city  behind, 
reach  Bridge  of  Dee  (2  miles),  beyond  which,  at  the  road- 
junction,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  spin  on  past  Banchorv- 
Devcnick,  Heathpark  (5  miles).  Mill  Inn  (7J  miles),  Craiglug 
(loi  miles),  Uurris  (13J  miles).  At  i6|  miles  there  is  another 
road-fork,  where  we  bear  to  the  left,  reaching  Bridge  of  Feugh 
a mile  and  a half  further  on,  and  Banchory-Ternan  shortly 
afterwards.  This  run  through  Deeside  is  a most  pleasant  one 
a.nd  the  scenery  near  Bridge  of  Feugh  and  Banchory  is  de- 
lightful. The  road  has  good  surface  and  is  undulating  most 
of  the  way.  This  route  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee. 
For  route  by  north  bank  see  below,  under  “ Aberdeen  to 
Braemar.” 

Aberdeen  to  Banff,  46  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
-Aberdeen  to  Banff  Bridge  : Single  4/2,  return  8/4). 

This  time  we  follow  the  tram-lines  to  Woodside,  and  pass  a 
succession  of  small  places  such  as  Woodside,  Auchmull, 
Bankhead,  Dyce,  Rosehall,  Summerhill,  W'hiterashes,  Rattan- 
crook,  and  Philipstown,  ere  entering  old  Meldrum  (18  miles). 
Thence  the  road  through  Tulloch,  Banking,  and  Cramblett  to 
Fyvie  Station  (27  miles)  is  somewhat  rough,  but  improves 
considerably  lor  the  next  eight  miles  to  '1  urriff,  where  the 
sharp  turn  at  the  station  should  be  negotiated  with  care. 
Beyond  Turriff  the  surface  continues  excellent,  and  there 
are  easy  undulations  past  Plaidy  Station  {38^  miles)  and  King 
Edward  Station  (41  miles),  then  a stretch  of  level  road  and  a 
pleasant  run  down  into  Banff,  where  the  great  attraction  is 
Duff  House  and  Grounds  (see  under  “ Medical  Institutions,” 
p.  78). 

Aberdeen  to  Braemar,  58  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
Aberdeen  to  Ballater  : Single  3/7^,  return  7/3.) 

By  an  alternative  route  to  Banchory  by  north  side  of  the 
river  Dee  (through  Cults,  3!  miles,  Culter,  7I  miles,  and 
Drum,  10  miles),  and  then  past  Bridge  of  Canny  (21  miles) 
and  Kincardine  O’Neil  (26  miles)  to  Aboyne  (30  miles). 
From  this  point  the  road  steadily  rises  past  Heughhead  (32 
miles),  Boghead  (34  miles),  and  Cambus  o’  Alay  (38  miles). 
Just  beyond  Tullich  (two  miles  farther  on)  we  turn  to  the 
left  and  a level  road  soon  brings  us  into  Ballater.  .A  long 
hill  has  then  to  be  climbed,  and  after  a less  arduous  rise 
to  Coil-na-Creich,  there  is  an  enjoyable  run  to  Abergeldie 
Castle  (used  as  a Highland  home  by  the  present  King  and 
Queen  when  Prince  and  Princess  of  ^^■ales).  .A  mile  and  a 
half  further  on  is  Crathie  village,  and  the  turning  for  Balmoral 
will  be  seen  on  the  left  (over  the  bridge)  a short  distance 
away.  Instead  of  branching  off,  however,  we  keep  on  along  an 
almost  level  road  past  the  Inver  Inn  (52  miles)  and  Invercauld 
Bridge  (55!  miles),  and  after  another  three-mile  spin  reach 
Braemar,  a popular  re.sort  set  amid  the  folds  of  lovely  hills. 
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Aberdeen  to  Fraserburgh,  42  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
■Aberdeen  : Single  3/1  li,  return  7/11,) 

Keeping  northwards  along  King  Street,  we  make  for  Ib'idge 
of  Don,  and  proceed  along  an  easy,  undulating  road  past 
Murcar  (4  miles),  Matton  (61  miles),  Balmedie  (9  miles),  and 
Pitgersie  (tt  miles)  to  F.llon  (16  miles)  and  Burness  (21  miles). 
Up  till  now  the  surface  has  been  only  fair,  but  from  Birnie 
it  improves  wonderfully  to  Mintlaw  (30  miles).  Before  New 
Leeds  is  reached,  it  degenerates  somewhat,  but  after  that  the 
eight  miles  of  road  that  intervene  before  Fraserburgh  is 
seen  are  very  soon  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  Kin- 
naird’s  Head,  with  the  lighthouse  and  Wine  Tower  (reached 
by  way  of  Castle  Street  and  Terrace),  the  fine  Beach,  and 
the  Harbour  with  its  picturesque  fishing  boats,  are  the  chief 
features  of  interest.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Pitsligo,  Pitullie,  and 
Inverallochy,  and  the  rock  scenery  at  Crovie,  Pennan,  and 
other  places  on  the  adjoining  coast  is  wild  and  picturesque. 

Aberdeen  to  Inverurie,  16I  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
Aberdeen  : Single  1/5,  return  2/10). 

As  route  2 as  far  as  Auchmull,  where  turn  (left)  and  ascend 
the  Tyrebagger  hill  to  Chapel  (6  miles).  On  the  other  side 
there  is  an  equally  long  run  down  to  Blackburn,  and  after  a 
slight  rise  there  is  a good  spin  down  to  Kintore  (13  miles). 
This  road  has  somewhat  poor  surface,  and  is  fairly  flat  for 
the  last  two  miles  into  Inverurie.  The  scenery  is  pleasant 
enough  all  the  way,  and  as  the  end  of  the  run  is  approached, 
Benachie  (1,698  feet)  is  a prominent  and  easily  identified 
object  in  the  landscape. 

Aberdeen  to  Lumphanan,  25  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
Aberdeen  : Single  2/3,  return  4/6.) 

This  run  begins  with  a long  steady  rise  from  Queen’s  Cross 
through  Blackhill  to  Kingswells.  Then  there  is  easy  travelling 
past  Countesswells  (6  miles),  Cairnie  {9  miles),  Garlogie  (lo 
miles).  Wicker  Inn  (14^  miles).  A mile  further  on,  a turning 
to  Banchory  is  passed,  and  in  close  succession  come  Kennerley, 
Campfield,  and  Torphins,  after  which  there  is  a lengthy  rise, 
followed  by  an  easy  run  into  Lumphanan.  Close  to  this  little 
village,  on  a hill  top,  is  the  spot  called  “ Macbeth’s  Cairn,” 
where  Macbeth  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  slain  in  1056. 

Aberdeen  to  Methlick,  22  miles.  (Third-class  fares  from 
Aberdeen  to  Udny  : Single  81d.,  return  1/5.) 

As  route  4 to  Murcar,  where  we  turn  left  and  gradually 
ascend  to  Whitecairns.  Two  miles  beyond  the  last-named 
is  another  road-junction,  where  we  again  bear  to  the  left,  as 
also  at  the. end  of  another  mile.  Yet  another  turn,  this  time 
to  the  right,  occurs  half  a mile  on,  and  presently  Pitmedden 
(14.1  miles)  comes  in  sight.  Thence  we  travel  along  a gently 
undulating  road,  with  fair  surface,  through  Bridgefoot 
(17I  miles),  and  the  magnificent  grounds  of  Haddo  House 
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(the  seat  of  Lord  Aberdeen).  The  line  timber  and  Ireautiful 
lakes  in  these  grounds  having  been  duly  admired,  we  descend 
a short  hill,  and  cover  the  last  mile  of  the  iourney  alone  a 
level  bit  of  road. 

Aberdeen  to  Stonehaven,  14J  miles  (fares  1/4  and  2/2),  and 
Montrose  (37  miles).  (Third-class  lares  from  Aberdeen  to 
Montrose  : Single  .5/4I,  return  6/1.) 

So  far  as  a finely  engineered  road  goes,  this  route  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  consequently  this  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  runs  from  Aberdeen.  The  way  to  Bridge  of  Dee  is 
now  familiar,  and  we  are  soon  mounting  the  hill  that  leads  to 
Charleston.  Then  an  easy  run  through  Cairngrassie  {9  miles) 
and  Muchalls  (iil  miles),  with  sundry  ups  and  downs,  brings 
us  to  Stonehaven,  where  the  beach,  harbour,  and  recreation 
grounds  are  the  most  attractive  features  for  a stranger. 
Climbing  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  we  pass  close 
to  the  famous  Dunottar  Castle  (admission  6d.),  and  a level 
road  takes  us  to  Mill  of  Uras,  after  which  there  is  a bit  of  uphill 
work  to  get  through  before  the  descent  to  Bervie  (25  miles) 
is  begun.  From  Bervie  an  undulating  highway  brings  us 
through  Lauriston  (31  miles)  and  St.  Cyrus  (32  f miles)  to  the 
descent  leading  to  North  Water  Bridge,  and  the  last  two 
miles  into  Montrose  are  level.  A rapidly  growing  resort, 
Montrose  has  several  features  of  interest,  notably  the  l\lid 
Link  Gardens,  the  Tidal  Basin,  the  Suspension  Bridge  over 
the  South  Esk,  the  fine  Steeple  (height,  210  feet),  the  Library 
and  Museum,  the  Band  Parade,  the  Beach,  Harbour  and 
celebrated  Golf  Links,  and  the  depot  of  the  Royal  .Army 
Flying  Corps.  If  desirous  of  continuing  the  journey  to 
Dundee,  we  should  find  that  the  road  keeps  up  its  high 
character  as  it  runs  through  Inverkeilor  (45  miles),  .Arbroath 
(50  miles),  Muirdrum  (56  miles)  and  Claypots  (63  miles). 
From  the  hill  two  miles  further  on,  we  should  get  a splendid 
view  of  Dundee,  prior  to  making  a rapid  descent  into  that  citj^ 

Aberdeen  to  Strathdon,  45  miles. 

When  the  tram-lines  beyond  Queen’s  Cross  have  once  more 
been  left  behind,  and  the  hill  to  Kingswells  (5  miles)  has  been 
scaled,  we  have  a delightful  run  along  a good  road  through 
Elrick  (8  miles),  Skene  (81  miles),  M'aterton  (12  miles),  Tillj'- 
fourie  (20  miles),  and  Alford  (255  miles)  to  Mossat  (33  miles). 
Two  miles  on  there  is  a sharp  climb  beyond  Kildrummy,  and 
a long  run  down  past  Glenkindie  Inn.  Splendid  scenery  is 
enjoyed  on  this  part  of  the  route  and  the  run  past  Delrossack, 
Bridge  of  Bucket,  and  Forbestown  to  Bellabeg  is  a right 
pleasant  experience.  From  Bellabeg  a turn  leads  in  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  to  Strathdon,  where  the  hotel  is 
coyly  hidden  away,  as  though  it  shrank  from  publicity  rather 
than  desired  it.  .All  round  Strathdon  the  scenery  is  of  the 
most  romantic  description. 

Note  : The  Railway  Fares  giveu  above  arc  liable  lo  allcralioii. 
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SANATORIUM  at  BANCHORY. 
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BALMORAL, 


SPECIAI.LA'  built  in  1900  at  a cost  of  £6^0  per  bed,  on  a carefully 
selected  site,  in  the  magnificent  pine  district  of  Middle  Deeside 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  OPEN  AIR  TREATMENT  of 
Consumption  and  allied  diseases.  Full  Eleclro-Therapeulic,  Rontgen 
Ray,  and  Ultra-Violet  Light  Installations.  Dental  Room,  Throat 
Room,  and  Research  Laboratory.  Inoculation  treatment  available. 

Staff. 

Physician  — I) AW'D  Lawson,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Edin.),  F.R.S.E. 

Assistani  Physicians— GKO¥VV.v.y  Lucas,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
L.M.S.S.A.  (Loud.) 

W.  Thukhuun  Scott,  M.B.,  B.C.  (Cantab.) 

Clinical  Pathologist — R.  D.  Passey,  M.B.,  B.S.  (Loud.) 

Consulting  Laryngologist — J.  M'Kenzik  Booth,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  'Throat,  Ear,  and  Nose,  .\berdeen  University. 

Surgeon  Dentist — Thomas  Ale.vander  Mackintosh,  L.D.S., 

R.C.S.E. 

Matron  — Cocker,  assisted  by  staff  of  fully  trained  Hospit.al 

Nurses. 

Telephones— Banchory,  15  and  16.  Telegrams—"  .Sanatorium,  Banchory." 


Nordrach-on-E)ee,  SCOTLAND. 
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BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

President 

WTI.LIAM  AINSLIE  HOLLIS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.IL, 

Consulting  Idiysician,  Sussex  County  Hospital,  Brighton, 


President-elect 

Sir  ALEXANDER  OGSTON,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon,  .Aberdeen  Royal  Inlirniary  ; Surgeon- 
in  Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  King  in  Scotland. 


Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings 

THOAIAS  JENXER  A'ERRALL,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon,  Sussex  County  Hospital,  Brighton. 


Chairman  of  Council 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  M.ACDOXALD.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Al.Ch., 
R.U.I.,  Honorary  Physician,  Taunton  and  Somerset 
Hospital,  Taunton. 


Treasurer 

EDWIN  RAVNIIR,  B.A.,  M.D.Lond.,  E .R.C.S.Eng.,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon,  Stockport  Inlirmary,  Stockport. 

The  .Address  in  MEDICINE  will  he  delivered  by  .ARCHIB.ALD 
IfDWARD  GARROD.  M.D.,  K.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  I.omlon. 

The  .Address  in  SURGERY  will  be  delivered  by  Sir 
JOHN  BLAND-SUTTON,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

The  Popular  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  J. 
.ARTHUR  ITIOAISON,  .M..A.,  LI..D.,  Natural  History 
Department,  Marischal  College,  .Aberdeen. 


Andrew  Collie  & C= 


Family  Grocers,  Italian  Ware- 
housemen, and  Wine  Merchants 

nrnrT~rTTTTTinnmrrTTTTTTTTT'rT^ 

Cooked  Foods  for  Invalids  and  every-day  use,  prepared  with 
scrupulous  care  by  a competent  staff  in  their  own  kitchen. 

Holders  of  Stocks  of  Vintage  Champagnes,  Burgundies, 
Ports,  Clarets,  Sherries,  Hocks,  Moselles,  Marsalas,  Madeiras, 
Brandies,  Gins,  Liqueurs  and  Whiskies  up  to  20  years  old. 

Coffees  are  roasted  by  the  most  efficient  machinery  in  their 
salon  and  ground  as  ordered. 

The  China  Tea  Association,  under  the  direct  support  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government,  report  as  follows  : — 

“ We  have  carefully  examined  the  samples  of  Pure  China 
Tea  submitted  to  us  by  Andrew  Collie  & Co.,  and  hereby 
certify  that  they  contain  only  pure  unadulterated  China 
Tea.” 

A range  of  Choice  Biscuits  from  Breakfast  Rusks  and 
Luncheon  Biscuits,  up  to  the  finest  Tea  and  Dessert  varieties. 

A big  selection  of  Cooking  and  Eating  Chocolate  ; including 
the  Choicest  Bonbons  and  Liqueur  Chocolate  in  Madeira, 
Cognac,  Advocate,  Brandy  Cherries  in  Chocolate,  etc.,  etc. 

A detailed  Price  List  of  all  General  Groceries 
and  Household  Stores  sent  free  on  application 


ULJOGDDDnDUDDuDDDCjCGuDCuUi-OLL'L^' 

265  & 267,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen 

and  The  Square,  Cults 

'rtOiDlioiK  s -----  Central  SIS  amt  SlU;  Calls  •■IS 
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RKIl'ISIl  -Mi;i  XSSOC'IAI'lOX 


Officers  of  Sections  at  the  82nd  Annual 
Meeting  Aberdeen,  July  28-3ist,  1914 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Prt'si(h-ut — Prof.  I^OHiiKT  W.  Rinn,  M.D.,  l''.K.('.S,,  57, 
Alhvn  I’hicc,  Ahi'nlccn.  \' icf- I’rcsidcuts — Dknis  I’atkick 

I-Ttzckkalo,  M H..  H.C'h..  14,  Nortli  Mall,  Cork;  Josi-;i>il 
Stru  Ki.ANi)  ('■oonALi..  M.H.,  I'.U.C'.S.,  (So,  X'anhruf'h  Park, 
HkKklK'atli.  London,  S.L.  ; Prof.  John  K.\v  j amikson,  M.IL, 
C.M.,  l.ytldon  Hall,  Leeds;  Prof.  John  .Ai.n.NANDiiU  M.\c- 
W'n.i.iA.M,  M.l).,  P.M.,  I’nivcrsily,  .Aberdeen. 

Hon.  Sccrdcirics — Lowin’  Pros’KN  C athcakt,  .M . 1 ). , D.Sc., 
1 )epartinent  of  Physiology,  University  of  (Ikisgow  ; UkgiN'ai.o 
John  Gladstone,  M.l).,  F.R.P.S.,  t2.  Regent's  Park  Terrace, 
London,  X.W.  ; llrciii  .McLean,  .M.D,,  Clieinical  Pathology 
Department.  St.  Thomas’s  Mos])ital,  London,  S.L, 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 

I’n’siclcnl — .Alfred  Lddowes,  .M.D..  Al.R.C.P.,  2S,  W’im- 
polc  Street,  London,  W.  icc-l’rcsidcnts — R.  Cranston 
l.ow,  M.B.,  F.R.C'.P.L.,  7,  Castle  Terrace,  Ldinlnirgh  ; John 
MacLeod  Hendrie  MacLeod,  M.D,,  M.R.C.P.,  11,  Harley 
Street,  London.  \V.  ; John  .Ale.xander  Xi.xon,  M.H., 
F.R.C.P.,  7,  Lansdown  Place,  Clifton,  Bristril  ; John  Charles 
Ogilvie  Will,  M.D.,  C..M..  17.  Bon  .\ccord  Square,  .Aberdeen. 

Hon.  Sccri'tcirics — John  Farquhar  Christie,  M.B.,  C.M., 
7,  .Alford  Place,  .Aberdeen  ; John  Drummond  Prvde  Mc- 
I.ATCHiE,  M.B.,  C.M.,  74,  M'clbeck  Street,  London,  W. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,  INCLUDING  ORTHOPEDICS 

Pi'csideiit — JoH.x  Thomson,  .M.D.,  F.R.C.P.F.,  14,  Coates 
Crescent,  Edinburgh.  \' icc- I’n'sidcnts — .Andrew  I'uller- 

TON,  .M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.I..  (S.  I'niversity  Square,  Belfast; 

Henrv  M.  W . Grav,  m b.,  h.R.C.S.F.,  ^4,  .Albyn  Place, 
.\bcrdeen  ; Ernest  Muirhead  Little,  h'.R.C.S.,  40,  Seymour 
Street,  London,  W.  ; James  Hugh  'I'iiursfield,  M.D., 
I'.R.C.P.,  (S4.  W'impole  Street,  London,  W. 

Hon.  Scci-r/tirirs — .Arthur  Sydnev  Blundell  Bankart, 
.M.C.,  h'.R.C.S.,  14,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.  ; David 

Watso.x  Geddie,  M.B,.  C.M,,  i y Golden  S(]uare,  .\berdeen  ; 
George  Ginn,  ,M,B..  C.M.,  294,  Great  Western  Road,  .\ber- 
deen. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS  AND  RADIOLOGY 

I’rcsidinl — Samuel  Sloan,  M.D.,  h'.F.P.S,,  5,  Somerset 
Place,  Sauchiehall  Street,  West  Glasgow.  \'icc-I'rcsidents — 
Wm.  Jas.  Storev  Bvtiiell,  M.D.,  Beech  Hill,  Kersal,  Man- 


RECORD 

SYRINGES 

20  M inim  5 c c. 

40  Minim  10  c c 

20  c c 


Martin’s 

Unspillablb 

30/- 


SPHYGMO 

MANOMETER 


ROBERT  WHITELAW 

Surgical  Instrument  Maker  to 
the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary 

9,  ROSEMOUNT  VIADUCT,  ABERDEEN 

Tel*gr*m«  Branch 

"TRUSSES,  ABERDEEN”  8AVILLE  ROW,  NEWCA8TLE-ON-TYNE 


nurnsii  mi-.iucai,  associaiion 


' ?/■ 

clu’stor  ; n.wii)  l.AwsoN,  Nonlriirli-nn-l  )rc,  I’anrlmry, 

N B.  ; |oiiN  Ki:i;n  l,i:\'.\rK.  M.B.,  CM.,  m.  (ii)l(lm  S<|uaiv, 

.Mjfrdfcn. 

Hon.  .SV()'(7i()7V,s  -.M.u'ku  I-;  Kk  ii.\ki>  jnsia'ii 
l-Mv.l'.S.I  , I'ppcr  l''itz\villiain  Strrrt.  lUililin;  WM. 

I.iNDS.v'i'  l.(U  Ki-;,  M B..  Cli.B..  (Aiy's  I ln.^ipital.  lamclDn  ; 

I’liiui'.  M B..  iSp  (U.  WcsUtii  Knad.  .\lnTdrrn. 

GYN/ECOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS 

J’lliillnit  Wll.I.t.\M  XlCOI.  I I.U'I.T.MX.  .M.D.. 

I'.  K I’.  I''. ..  12.  CharloUr  Sipiari.'.  I-Alinbiirgh.  I'lir-I'irsi- 
(Iriils — )oiiN'  .\Li;.\.\xmcR  (AMPiiia.i.  K^'X(Hll.  M.B. 
I'.lCl  .I’.iC.  S.  .\irlic  I’hui'.  Duiulrr  ; Bmf.  KoHiaM'  CiOKnnx 
MrKi-aiRox.  .M.D..  C..M..  2.  (.hu-i-n’s  Trnacr.  .Ahardi'cn  ; 
I'lioMAs  (‘■icouc.i-;  StivS'IsN’s.  M.D..  l■.lv.C.S..  jo.  (.hu'cti  .\nnc 
Street.  London.  W.  ; W'.u.Ti-at  Cauucss  S\VA^■x^:.  M.D..  j. 
Clifton  Bark.  Clifton.  Bristol. 

Uitii.  Si'cirtiiriiS — lUuai  Sritvicxsox  1 f.winsox.  M.B.. 
I'.K.C.S..  4.  Dundas  Street.  Hdinburftli  ; .\]a;XAxma< 

Mitchei.l.  M.H.,  ja.  .\lbyn  Blaee.  Aberdeen. 

LARYNGOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND  OTOLOGY 

J'l't’sidi’iil — IIarrv  I.amhert  I,Ata<.  M.D..  I'.K.C.S..  ifi, 
Devonshire  Blaee.  London.  W.  — James 

M ACKMXZii-:  Booth.  M.D..  C.M..  i.  Carden  Blaee.  .Aberdeen  ; 
JoHX  Smith  I-'rasicr.  .MB..  l-‘.  K.C.S.  L. . 50.  Melville  Street. 
Ivdinbnrf’h  : .Alhicrt  .Ai.K.XAxmcR  C.RA^•.  .M  l)..  ILK.B.S.. 

4.  Cliirinont  Gardens.  Glasgow;  Tims.  1 1 ii.i.iiofsi;  Livixc,- 
STOXE,  .Ml)..  1'.  K.C.S.  IL.  4.  ICIdon  Sipiare.  Xeweastle-on- 
T\aie. 

Uoii.  Snyi'liiyirs — ()i.i\a;R  St.  |ohx  Gooartv.  M.D..  it, 
I'.ly  Blaee.  Dublin;  joiix  I'RAXeis  ( )'Mai.i.i;v.  L'.K.C.S., 
lO,  Weymouth  Street,  London.  W.  ; lliixRV  Bktiirkix.  M.B.. 
17,  Bon  .Aeeonl  Creseent,  .Aberdeen. 

MEDICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

I’rrsidciit — Joiix  Gordox.  M l).,  i,  Kubislaw  Terrace, 
.\berdeen.  \'iir-l’n'sith-iils — j.  Mi-xuo  Moiu.  M.D.,  4. 

.\rdross  Terrace,  Inverness;  D.wai)  .Xicoi.sox.  C.B..  .M.D., 
Blythewood.  Camberley.  Surrey  ; Ghoroi;  W'li.i.i.t.Msox.  M.  B,, 
J?f),  Lnion  Street.  .Aberdeen. 

lion.  Srn-iliin'cs — D.-win  Kouii-;.  M.D.,  i.  St.  Deveniek 
1 erraee.  C ults.  .Aberdeen  ; Miss  .A.x.xic  Mi;r(  |<r  W.vrso.x. 
L.K.t  .B.  iV  S.  h.din..  jj,  Waverlev  Blaee.  .Abenleen. 

MEDICINE 

/br.s/(/c)i/  — l-'RicmtRic  K Joiix  Smith.  M.D,,  F.K.C.B.. 

13S,  Harley  Street,  London.  W.  \’  icc-I’n-sidcnls.  — Joiix 


THR  TRRATiMRNT  OF  DISEASES  OF  NUTRITION 


DUFF  HOUSE 

BANFF,  SCOTLAND 


,/7  former  home  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal  and 
His  Grace  the  late  ^Duke  of  Fife,  is  equipped  to  receive 
Patients  suffering  from  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines^  Glycosuria,  Gout,  Nephritis, 
Arterial  Disease,  and  other  complaints  requiring 
thorough  investigation  and  dietetic  treatment. 

The  H ouse  is  fitted  with  Laboratories,  X-ray  Installation, 
Medical  Baths,  Lifts  and  Central  Heating. 

The  Staff  includes  Physicians  of  special  experience  in 
Chemical  Pathology,  Dietetics  and  X-ray  work,  an 
Analytical  Chemist,  a Matron,  fully-trained  Nurses,  with 
skilled  Masseur  and  Masseuses. 

Duff  House  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Deveroii  looking  over  the  Bay  of  Banff.  1 he  dimate 
is  mild,  and  the  rainfall  the  lowest  in  Scotland. 
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Roger  Charles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  12,  Victoria  Square.  Clifton. 
Bristol  ; George  Maitland  Edmond.  M l).,  C..M.,  12.  Rubis- 
law  Terrace.  Aberdeen  ; Herbert  French.  M l)..  F.R.C.P. 
62,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W.  ; Prof,  .\shlev  Watson 
Mackintosh,  M.D.,  9.  Bon  .Accord  Square,  .Aberdeen  ; Prof. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick  .Monro,  M.D..  F.F.P.S..  12,  Somerset 
Place,  (Basgow  ; Prof.  Ale.xander  Mitchell  ’ Stalker 
M l).,  (LM.,  156,  I’erth  Road.  Dundee. 

Hon.  Secretaries — I).  Barty  King,  .M.D.,  .M.R.C.P..  6. 
Devonshire  Street,  London.  W.  ; William  Rattray  Pirie, 
-M  B.,  C.M.,  20,  Bon  .Accord  Square.  .Aberdeen. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

President— Mctpwty  Surg.-Gen.  Wm.  Ma.wvell  Craig. 
-MB.,  R.N..  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar.  \'icc-l‘resi- 
(/(•H/s— Surg.-Gen.  Percy  Hcgh  Benson.  .MB..  1 .MS., 
Groton  House,  I’pper  Waliner  ; Brigade-Surg  Lt -(  (d 
Robert  Gray,  .MB..  L.M.S..  43,  gueen’s  Road.  Aberdeen; 
(lEORGE  Robert  Livinilston.  .M.D..  47.  Castle  Street] 
Dumfries  ; Lt.-Col.  Georiie  Scott.  R .V.M.C.  (ret.).  19^] 
Great  Western  Road,  .\berdeen. 

Hon.  Secretaries— CA\>i.  Cecil  Johnson.  R.A.M.C.T.F.. 
Cricklewood,  East  Sheen,  London,  S.W.  ; Lt.-Col.  Francis 
Kelly,  .M.D.,  R..A..M.t  . 1 .F..  West  Craibstone  Street.  .Aber- 
deen. 

NEUROLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE 
President — Frederick  Walker  .Mott.  .M.D.,  F.R.C  P 
F.R.S..  25.  Nottingham  Place.  London,  W.  Vice- President's 
— Donald  John  Armoir.  F.R.C. S..  89.  Harley  Street. 
London.  \\  ; James  .Neil,  .M  D..  Warneford  .Mental  Hospital 
Oxford  : Wm.  Reid.  .M  D..  Roval  Asylum.  Aberdeen  • Her- 
bert ( ampbell  Ihomson.  M l).,  F.R.t  1>..  ,4.  giu-en  Anne 
Street,  London.  W . 

Hon.  .SVfr.Mncs— Hugh  de  .Maine  Ale.xander,  .M  l).. 
.Aberdeen  District  Asylum.  Kmgseat.  Newmachar  • .Mon- 
t.ague  David  Eder.  .M.R.C.S..  L.R.C.P..  2.  Charlotte  Street. 

W ellesley  Falconer.  .M  D . 
-M.R.t.l  ..  18.  Bon  .Accord  Square.  .Aberdeen. 


Ophthalmology 

President — Charles  Howard  Usher  .MB  FRCS 
L Bon  Accord  Sipiare.  Aberdeen.  Vice-Presidents— Ai 
RudolkC.alloway.  m b..  C.M..  250,  Union  Street.  Aberdeen  • 
Karl  .August  Grossmann.  .M  l)..  F.R.C.S.,  70.  Rodney 
: Nathaniel  Bishop  Harman,  M IL 

KK.C..S.,  108.  Harley  Street,  London.  W.  ; Arthur  Henry 


“Practical  Experience  overrides  Theory” 

— Unii'crsal  A/cdica/  Record 

TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Practical  Experience  of  90  Years 

has  proved  that 

ROBINSON’S 

“ Patent  ” BARLEY 

when  mixed  with  good  milk,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  all  foods  for  hand-fed  babies 

U^ature' s Food,  U\(^o  Chemicals 

KEEN.  ROBINSON  & CO..  LTD..  LONDON 


ALL  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

Guaranteed  Best  Quality. 

Careful  Dispensing. 

Moderate  Cliarges.  ::  Patent  Medicines,  etc.,  at  Store  prices. 

Vaccines  and  .Serums  Stocked. 

Most  Central  and  up-to-date  Pharmacy  in  Town. 


JAS.  D.  DUNCAN,  m.p.s.. 

Chemist  - Pharmacist 

23i,  Union  Street,  ABERDEEN 

Telegrams:  " Duncan,  CitEMisr,  Aiu:rdkhn.‘’  Phone  31T. 
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HKII'ISII  MI'.DU'AI.  ASSon  AT[(  )X 


1 6 1 

Hon.  Secretaries — Kohi;kt  lliii,  MIA,  ('.M., 
(ij.  Warwii'k  Ko:ul,  Carlisk'  ; Miss  Kupii.w  .MoNTCoMiaiii-; 
,M A w K u, . U),  l.ouiT  l5af>f<ol  Strret,  l)iiblm;  Wm. 

l'l,.\RKi-;  Sol’Ti;u,  .M  l),.  J.  IA)ii  .\ccoril  Si|uart',  .\l)(,‘nl(.'cn. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

President — Wai.thu  Svdnev  Lazarus- IA\ki,o\v,  Ml),, 
I-'.  K.( I . Director  C ancer  Research  Laboratory,  Middlesex 
1 los|)ital,  London,  W.  \’ tee- Presidents — Chari. ns  ll'i’.  Hit.x- 
ii.VM,  .M  l),,  M.R.C.I’..  i/,  Saekville  Road,  Move;  ( iiarli;s 
Moi.to.x,  M.l).,  I'MLC.R..  i.SA,  W'impole  Street , London.  W.  ; 
John  Charucs  Grant  Lrdingham,  M.H.,  Ch.H.,  I.ister 
Institnte,  Chelsea  Gardens,  London,  W.  ; John  Hammond 
TiiACHER,  .M.H.,  l-'.l-M’.S.,  Kingsborough  Gardens,  Glas- 
gow. 

Hon.  Secretaries — Gko,  Mkllis  Duncan,  .M.B.,  t ,M.,  u, 
Hayview  Road,  .Aberdeen  ; John  Fostkr  Gaskeu.,  -M.D., 
.M.R.t  .l’..  23,  Ladbroke  Grove,  London,  W.  ; John  W.m, 
Trevan.  M l).,  H.S.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
L.C. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  DIETETICS 

/’resident — Prof.  John  Theodore  Cash,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
I'niversity,  Aberdeen.  \'  ice-Presidents — Prof.  Francis 

J.\MEs  Charteris,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  15,  St.  Janies  retrace, 
Glasgow  : Otto  Fritz  Frankau  Grunuaum,  .M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
gz,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  ; J a.mes  Charles  McWalter, 
.M.D.,  19,  North  Earl  Street,  Dublin. 

Hon.  Secretaries — Walter  Jajies  Dilling,  M.B.,  2,  Glad- 
stone Place,  .Aberdeen  ; John  .Matthew  1'ortescue-Brick- 
DALE,  M.D.,  52,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

STATE  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

President — Prof.  Matthew  Hav,  .M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.L. 
Public  Health  1 leiiartmcnt.  41J,  Union  Street,  .Aberdeen. 
\'ice-Presidents — Edgar  Lee  Collis,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Home 
(Jflice,  London;  Prof.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Eurich,  M.D.. 
S,  .Mornington  X'illas,  .Manningham  Lane,  Bradford  ; William 
Habgood,  M.D.,  .Municipal  OlTice,  Sutton;  W.m.  Leslie 
•Mackenzie,  .M.D.,  I'.R.C.P.,  LL.D.,  Local  Government 

Board,  Edinburgh. 

Hon.  Secretaries. — Reginald  Edward  Crosse,  .M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  6S,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wandsworth  Common, 
London;  Robert  Balfour  Graham,  F. R.C.S.E.,  I.even, 
l-'ife  ; William  .Ale.nander  Macnaughton,  M.D.,  County 
Buildings,  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire. 

SURGERY 

President — John  Scott  Riddell,  .M.A’.O.,  M.B.,  C.M., 
7,  Rubislaw  Terrace,  .Aberdeen,  \’  ice-Presidents — James 
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Grant  Andrew,  C.M.,  I-'.F.P.S.,  Woodside  Terrace,  Glasgow  ; 
Arthur  Connell,  F.K.C.S.E.,  .304,  Glossop  Road,  SlielTield  ; 
Wm.  McAdam  liccLES,  M.S.,  ICR.C.S.,  124,  Harley  Street, 
London,  ; Thomas  Fagleson  Gordon,  F.R.C'.S.I.,  «, 
F'itzwilliam  Square  East,  Dublin  ; Prof.  John  Marnoch,  M.B., 
28,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen  ; Alexander  Miles,  F.R.C.S., 
20,  Walker  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hon.  Secretaries — George  Herbert  Colt,  F.R.C.S.,  12, 
Bon  Accord  Square,  Aberdeen  ; Rupert  F'arrant,  F.R.C.S., 
59,  Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  M’.  ; James  Methuen 
Graham,  F.R.C.S.E.,  5,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh  ; Samuel 
Thompson  Irwin,  M.Ch.,  F'.R.C.S.Ed.,  65,  Great  \hctoria 
Street,  Belfast. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

President — William  John  Ritchie  Simpson,  C.M.G.,  M.D., 
31,  York  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W.  Vice- 
Presidents — Daniel  Elie  Anderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Green  Bank,  Merton  Lane,  Highgate,  London,  N.  ; John 
Mitford  Atkinson,  M.B.,  37,  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
Henry  Fraser,  M.D.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay 
States  ; Lt.-Col.  Leonard  Rogers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S., 
I.M.S.,  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

Hon.  Secretary. — George  Alexander  Williamson,  M.D., 
15,  Forest  Road,  Aberdeen. 


DROITWICH 


ENGLAND’S  BRINE  BATHS  SPA.  CENTRAL  FOR  ALL  DISTRICTS. 


World-famous  l^ATHS  in  the  BRINE  OF  THE 
NATURAL  SPRINGS  recommended  at  all  seasons  for 
treatment  of 

RHEUMATISM.  GOUT.  SCIATICA.  NEURITIS, 
::  ::  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS.  &c.  ::  :: 

THE  RADIO-ACTIVE,  Radio-Emanalive,  and  other  properties 
ARE  CONTAINED  ONLY  IN  THE  NATURAL  BRINE. 


mr  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  TO  MEDICAL  MEN  -»l 

Lovely  Country.  ::  Good  Hotels.  ::  Golf,  Daily  Music,  &c. 


Illiist  rated  Booklet  free  from  Baths  Manager— 

J.  H.  HOLLYER,  40,  Spa  Enquiry  Offices,  Droitwich 

or  from  B.M.A.  Exhibition,  Stand  No.  58. 


ABERDEEN  MOTOR  GARAGE 


12-20  H P.  BENZ  DOCTOR’S  COUPE 


Sole  j^genls  for 

MINERVA,  VAUXHALL,  BENZ, 
SINGER,  HAMPTON,  PALLADIUM, 
PHCENIX  VQ  STUDEBAKER  CARS 

Fui.i.  Range  of  Hiring  Cars 

GARAGE  for  200  CARS 

Finest  equipped  Workshops  in  the  North 


T.  C.  Smith  s Comhany 

iilomobile  Engineers  and  iffody  !]fuilders 
21-25,  BON-ACCORD  STREET 

ABERDEEN 


MENDIP  HILLS 
SANATORIUM 

HILLGROVE,  WELLS,  SOMERSET 

For  the  Opcn-Jlir  Trealment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 


Specially  buill,  facing  south  ; 300  acres  of  sanatorium  grounds  — 
meadow  and  woodland.  Sheltered  pine  avenues.  Altitude.  853  feet. 
Magnificent  view  for  miles  south.  Hot-water  r.adiators  and  electric 
light.  Special  features  are  breathing,  singing,  and  graduated  exercises, 
walking  and  tramping  under  Medical  supervision ; continuous  inhalation 
and  electrical  treatment.  Individual  attention.  Resident  Physician  ; 
C.  Muthu,  M.D.,  Author  of  “Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  and  Sanatorium 
Treatment,”  “A  Record  of  Ten  Years’  Observation  and  Work  in 
Open-Air  Sanatoria.” 


Terms  : 3 Guineas  Weekly. 


Apply  ; SECRETARY. 


Ochil  Hills  Sanatoriimi 

MILNATHORT,  N.B. 

This  Sanatorium,  one  of  llie  fmesl  ami  most  heautifnlly  sitnate.l  in 
Kiirope,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  Soo  feet  in  grounds  of  460  acres  u hieli 
ascend  to  an  elcvati  >n  of  1,100  feet,  and  endiraee  wuoils,  moorland, 
ornamental  giounds,  and  a home  farm. 

It  is  fully  ami  elfieiemly  staffed  and  e(iiii|iped  with  every  appliance 
for  the  medical  tre.rtmeni,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  patients. 

Terms  to  4h  guineas  Weekly. 

l-'or  particulars  and  I’rospectus  apply  to  Tmc  SlCr'ltK  1 .\KV,  or 
,\l  i:i)ic..\i.  Sfi’MtiNi  KNtitc.N  I , W.  E.  CtJOKE,  M.l!.,  M.  R.C.I’.K., 
D.IMI.  l.ond. 

Telejrrams:  “Sanatorium.  Milnathort.” 

Telephone;  No.  Q .Milnathort  tP.  O.  W'ire). 


The  Coppice,  Nottingham 

HOSPITAL  FOR  MENTAL  DISEASES 

President : Thr  Right  Han.  the  E.4RL  M.ANVERS 


I’his  Institution  is  e.wlnsively  fur  the  reee|)tion  of  a limited  mmdrer 
of  I ’K I S'.\ri'.  r.\I'I  KN' r.S  of  both  se.ves,  of  the  t'l’I'KK  and  ,\l  I D1 ) I .K 
( I ,.\SSi;S,  .It  moderate  rales  of  payment.  It  is  beantiftilly  situateil  in  its 
own  grunnds,  on  an  eminence  a slioit  dist.mee  from  .Xottingham,  ami 
commands  an  e.vtensive  view  of  the  surrounding  connlrv  ; and  from  its 
singularly  healtliy  position  and  comfort. ible  ai  r.ingemeius  affords  every 
facility  fur  the  relief  and  cure  of  those  m.etitally  afflicted. 


“Branch  Seaside  Residence, 

Morton  Hall,  Lowestoft 


/■'er  terms,  cppy  to  the  Mcdieal  Su/<eriuleiHlcnt 


NORWOOD  SANATORIUM 

(REMOVED  TO  BECKENHAM) 

Under  a Committee  of  well-known  Medical  Men,  whose  names 
will  1)6  supplied  to  any  inemher  of  the  profession  on  a])piicaiion  to  the 
Resident  Aledical  Superintendent. 

'Hie  object  is  to  apply  to  the  treatment  of  Alcoholism,  and  other  Drug 
Habits,  all  available  knowledge,  and  by  accurate  observation  arc!  recoul 
of  cases  to  extend  that  knowledge  and  place  the  therapeutics  oi  these 
aflections  upon  a fletinite  scientific  basis  'I'he  'I’reatment  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  restrictions  common  to  Retreats  tieed  not  be  enforced. 

Ill  many  cases  a residence  of  six  weeks  is  sufiicient. 

'Hie  Sanatorium  consists  of  a large  family  mansion,  recently  redecoratetl. 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  all  respects.  It  is  situated  in  a large  and  beauti- 
fully wooded  private  park,  in  near  proximity  to  London. 

All  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  Resident  Medical  Superin'endeni, 
Norwood  Sanatorium,  Ltd.,  l*he  Mansion,  Heckenham  Park,  Kent. 
Consultations  at  13  Welkeck  Street,  W.,  every  afternoon,  by  a/>/>oiiitmcnt. 

T^esident  ^^edical  Superintendent  : 

FRANCIS  HARE,  M.D. 

Tele^ymns:  “ Norotorium,  Beckenham.”  Tcicphotici  648  Bromley. 

MONTEAGIE  NURSING  HOME 
and  INSTITUTE  for  TRAINED  NURSES 

For  Medical,  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Patients. 

Fully  equipped  Theatre.  Large  pleasant  Rooms. 
Unequalled  Situation.  Overlooking  Park  and 
Tennis  Grounds.  Good  Garden.  Near  Crystal 
Palace  and  Gipsy  Hill  Stations.  20  minutes 

Motor  Run  from  Harley  Street.  Only  fully 

trained  Nurses  employed.  Radiant  Heat  Baths. 
Resident  Masseuse  and  Electrician. 

JtiCatron  : Miss  Maude  Fletcher,  A.N.S.R. 
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SHAFTESBURY  HOUSE 

FORMBY-BY-THE-SEA 

(Near  LIVEF<POOL  and  SOUTHPORT) 

I\  !c/>hont-  8 Foriu^-y 

Tills  House  has  been  e.staliHsheil  now  for  over  a (juaiter  of  a 
cenlury  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  a limited  number  of 
I.adies  and  Uentlemen  mentally  afllicted,  either  upon  certificates 
or  as  voluntary  Hoarders. 

The  Huihline  is  replete  with  every  home  comfort,  all  the  rooms 
beinj;  large,  airy,  and  brightly  furnished,  and  due  attention  has 
also  been  paid  to  warming  and  ventilation. 

The  well-wooded  groumis,  nearly  ten  acres  in  extent,  afford 
ample  privacy  for  e.\ercise  and  recreation. 

l-'or  Terms,  etc.,  (if'piy — 

Dr.  STANLEY  GILL 

Shaftesbury  House,  Formby,  near  Liverpool 


dient  JHursing  Jnstitution 


FOR  HOSPITAL  TRAINED  NURSES 

West  falling.  Tcl.  : 3 Mallins. 

^Trrc/  ai  ’(sunhridge  Wells.  Tri. ; 21 1 Tunbridee  wdu. 
Wnh  a f^ursing  Jiome  at  !M.aidstone. 

I el.  ; 4)6  Maidstone. 

□ n □ 

CL  Nurses  supplied  to  all  classes  of  cases 
at  moderate  fees. 

CL  Reduced  fees  for  Charitable  Cases  on 
recommendation  of  a Member. 
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PRIVATE  HOME  ^ ^ALESCENT) 


I'OR  I.NVAIADS 


THE  LABURNUMS,  HERONSGATE,  near  CHORLEYWOOD,  HERTS. 

1‘rivalc  linmeforull  kinds  of  Nervous  cases  of  ihe  MuMIc  Class.  Slamlsinits  ott  n;»rnunds 
of  several  acres,  at  ati  altitude  of  ^oo  feet  above  sea  level.  Air  very  bracing.  Soil— travel 
on  chalk.  {'.ARni-NlNr.  and  OI'T-DOOK  AAtUSHM  l-.N  is. 


Epileptic  and 
Paralytic 
Cases  not 
objected  to. 


Highly  re« 
commended 
by  Ihe 

Medical  pro* 
fession. 


Estab.  1880 


For  Term^, 

Ft  oprietress— 

Miss  KING 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN 

Chancellor— TW'e.  EARL  OF  El.GlN  & KiNCARDINH,  K.G.,  C.CS.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  D.C.I., 
Vice-Chancellcr  and  />»««>«/— GEORGli  ADAM  SMITH,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LLi  r.D. 

Dean  0/ Medical  Faculty — J.  THEODORE  CASH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  H.R.S. 

The  SE.SSION  commences  on  THURSDAY,  15th  OCTOBER,  1914,  and  closes  on 
THURSDAY,  i8lh  MARCH.  1915. 

I'he  Preliminary  Examination  will  commence  on  iilli  SEI’TEM  BER,  1914. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  embraces  the  following  Twelve  Chairs,  from  whxh  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  mam  departments  of  Medical  Science 


Botany 
Zoology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Anatomy 
Physiology  . . 

Materia  Medica 
Pathology 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health 
Surgery 
Medicine 
Midw.fery 


Professor  J.  W.  H.  Trail,  m.d.,  f.r.s. 

Professor  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
I’rofessor  C.  Niven,  d.sc.,  f.r.s. 

Professor  F.  R.  Japp.  ll.d,,  l-’.R.s. 

Professor  K.  W.  KHID.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Professor  j.  A.  MacWillIAM.  M.D. 

Professor  J.  THEODORE  CASH,  M.D..  LL.D.,  K R.S. 
Professor  GEORGE  Dean,  m.a.,  .m.b. 

Professor  MATTHEW  HAY.  M.D..  LL.D. 

Professor  JuHN  Marnoch.  M.a.,  C.M. 

Professor  ASHLEY  W.  MACKINTOSH.  M.A.,  M.D. 
ITofessor  ROBERT  G.  McRerru.N',  m.a.,  m.d. 
Instruction  is  abo  given  in  special  departments  of  medical  practice  by  Lecturers  appointed 
by  the  University  Court.  Clinical  Instruction  is  obtained  in  various  Hospitals  and  other 
Institutions  in  Aberdeen.  »,  « 

Die  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  University  are Bachelor  of  Mcdicmc  iM.B  ». 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.I,  Doctor  of  Medicine  {M.D.l,  and  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.J. 
A diploma  in  Public  Health  is  conferred,  after  examination,  on  Graduates  in  Mtdicine  of  any 
University  in  the  United  Ringdoni. 

T he  total  cost  of  the  whole  ciirricuUiin.  including  Hospital  Fees,  Class  and  MatrjculaUon 
Fees,  and  Degree  Fees,  is  usually  about  £>60.  Bursaries.  Scholarships.  Fellowships,  and 
Prizes,  to  tlie  number  of  fifty  and  of  the  annual  value  of  may  be  held  by  stiulcnts  m 

A'prospectus  of  the  classes,  fees.  A:c.,  maybe  had  on  application  to  the  Sccrci.iry  of  the 

The^'uliiversity  also  grants  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Divinity,  particulars  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary^ 
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ROTUNDA  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN 

J^r«s(er.— HENRY  JELLETT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.l. 

l.att-  Kitiii  s Vro/cssoy  of  M idwi/ery  in  i!u  School  oj  1 hyatc  of  Irclnnd 

This  Hospital  offers  great  advantages  to  Medical  Practitioners 
who  desire  to  take  out  a Post-Graduate  Course  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology.  The  annual  number  of  confinements  exceeds  4,000, 
while  the  Gynaecological  Hospital  contains  38  beds.  Medical 
men  and  women  assist  at  all  operations,  and  if  they  take  a course 
of  two  months  or  more,  they  are  given  operative  work,  both 
Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  Hospital,  there 
are  special  courses  in  Gynaecological  Diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  in  Gynaecological  Pathology. 

The  Hospital  also  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  Students 
who  require  to  take  out  a course  in  Practical  Midwifery  or 
Gynaecology. 

All  particulars  regarding  the  Hospital  work,  lees,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Master. 


ABBEY  GREEN, 

Established  187 1 o 


JEDBURGH 

ENL.ARGED  1894 


Dr.  Blair 

receives  into 
his  House  a 
limited  num- 
berof  Patients 
requiringCare 
and  T reat- 
ment.  Motor- 
Car  Exercise. 


Dry  Climate. 
Beauli.'ul  nistricl. 
Terms  Moderate. 


Telephone  No.  3. 


I\EWM/\II\S  RETREAT 

Inebriates  Acts  . . I\EWWAII\S,  LAI\4RKSHIRE 


1'lte  House  is  devoted  to  the  Care  of  LAUIFS  of  the  upper  c!acse<i  only,  who  can  be  treated  ciiiicr 
under  the  Acts  or  as  Voluntary  l’jtienf<.  The  place  stand  > hi^h  arid  the  estate  is  extetisive,  with 
bracing;  air  and  in  jjood  shelter.  It  is  ver>^  retireil  attd  beautifu',  well  situated  for  the  treatment 
of  inebriety,  narcomania  and  other  perversions,  iieura.s’ltcnia,  liysteria.  a-'d  minor  mental  ailments. 
No  patients  under  certificate  of  insanity  can  be  received.  References:  Sir  THOMAS  CLOUS  roN, 
Dr.  YliM.tJWLEES,  Dr.  KiSI  EN  RUSSELL,  and  Others.  1'erms  and  particul  irs  on  .'ipplicaiion  to 
•‘Superintendent,  The  Retreat,  Nctvmains,  Liiiarkshiie  ” Nearest  station,  llartwood.  Cal.  Kly. 


James  Murray’s  Royal  Asylum,  Perth 


This  Mental  Hospital  for  patients  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  is  beau'ifully  rituatei  in  the  immediate  tdcinity  of  Perth, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  pleasure  grounds.  In  addition  to  the 
main  buildings  there  are  several  detached  villas,  and  a con- 
valescent house  at  Elie. 

Voluntary  Boarders  are  received  vtdthout  certificates. 

Rates  of  Board  from  ,^84  a year. 


yjpplication  for  admission  of  palienls  to  he  addressed  to  : 

R.  DODS  BROWN,  M.D.,  F R.C.P.E. 

Consulting  T^hysician  . Dr.  A.  R.  URQUHART 


HOMES  OF  THE  HOLY  REDEEMER 

FARM  VILLAGE,  DUXHURST,  REIGATE 

ESTABLISHED  1894 

For  the  Reception  of  Women  suffering  from  Alcoholism 
and  "Drug  Addiction 

Founded  by  THE  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET 
Hon.  Treasurer:  Sir  STAFFORD  HOWARD,  K.C.B. 

Medical  Officer  : Dr.  A.  WALTERS 
Chaplain:  The  Rev.  T.  CALVERT  BROWN 


The  plan  of  ihe  Colony  is  worked  on  lhat  of  a Model  Village.  Each 
collage  receives  from  eight  to  twelve  patients.  Patients  are  received  of 
every  class.  Fees  from  7s.  6d. 

The  MANOR  HOUSE,  standing  apart  in  private  grounds,  for  the 
reception  of  ladies.  Fees  : £2  16s.  to  £5  5s. 

The  Children's  Home,  THE  NEST,  receives  thirty  children.  These 
are  received  as  Infants,  and  trained  for  service  until  they  are  seventeen. 
£10  per  annum  pays  the  expenses  of  one  child. 


Information  can  be  obtained  from  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Visitorj  can  see  the  place  at  any  time. 


Telephone:  2437  Paddington 


Telegrams:  "Assistiamo,  London. 


'N 


MALE  NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


29  YORK  STREET,  BAKER  ST„  W. 

Kstablishecl  13  Years 


permanent  Staff  of  Resident  Male  Nurses 

We  supply  fully  trained  male  nurses  for 
all  cases,  riiorouglily  experienced  men 
with  special  training  for  mental  work 

Masseurs  supplied  for  town  or  country 

FEES  ...  from  £2  2 0 to  £J  3 0 per  Week 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Secret  arv  1 
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I he  I li(|h()(ite  Sciiuitorium 

IN  CHARGE  OF  A QUALIFIED  MEDICAL  WOMAN 


Receives  palienis  of  both  sexes  suffering  from  mild 
mental  trouble— inebriety,  neurasthenia.  Patients  can 
retain  their  own  medical  attendant.  There  is  an 
independent  annexe  for  isolation  cases.  Salvarsan 
Treatment,  etc.  Massage  (manual  and  mechanical). 
The  Grounds  of  over  an  acre  are  secluded  and  (ni 
gravel  soil.  There  is  a full  Tennis  Court.  Fruit 
Garden.  Terms  from  5 guineas  inclusive. 


Apply  MEDICAL  SU  PER  I NTEN  DANT 

THE  HIGHGATE  SANATORIUM 

CHOLMELEY  PARK 

Telephone  2679  Hornsey  HIGHGATE,  N. 

The  Silver  Birches 

CHURCH  STREET,  EPSOM 

This  Home  has  been  established  for  60  years  for  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Ladies  suffering  from  Mental  Ailments.  Terms, 
&c.,  on  application  to  Miss  DanieL,  Resident  Licensee, 
or  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Daniel,  Co- Licensee.  Have  Vacancy. 

Telephone  No.  346  P.O.  Epsom 

THE  WARNEFORD 

OXFORD 

HOSPITAL  FOR  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

President:  The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  JERSEY 

This  Registered  Ho.spital,  for  the  treatment  and  care,  at  moderate  charges,  of 
mental  patients  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  stands  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
situation  on  Headington  Hill,  near  O.vford.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  e.vten- 
sive,  the  internal  appointments  are  comfortable  and  refined,  and  the  premises  arc 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  utmost  degree  of  liberty,  consistent  with  salcty,  is  per- 
milled,  and  amusements  and  occupation  are  amply  provided.  I^arties  aie  sent  for 
change  to  the  seaside  during  summer.  Voluntary  boarders  are  also  re^*ved  for 
treatment.  — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  rvEiL. 
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In  Charming  Country  near  London 

LITTLETON  HALL,  BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

(400  feet  above  sea  level) 

A HOME  FOR  A FEW  LADIES  MENTALLY  AFFLICTED 
Sepat'jie  Rooms.  Large  Grounds  in  which  are  Two  Vi.las  forSif'gle  Fafit  nts 

I.onHon  iH  Jiiiles-easy  motor  run.  I.i\urt'onl  Street,  lulf-aii-hoiir.  Staiioiiv  : 
HreiilwooM  one  mile:  SlientieUl  (Junction  tor  .‘•;outIieml.  rtc.l  one  mill- 

Apply  : DR.  HAYNES.  ’Phone  &Tei.:  HAYNES.  BRENTWOOD.  45 


THE  MENTAL  NURSES  CO-OPERATION 

49,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

‘telephone  : ESTAB.  1907.  'RJelegraphic  j^ddress  : 

6533  Paddington.  "Nursenlal,  London," 

Fully  trained  and  experienced  Nurses  tor  Mental,  Nervous, 
and  Massage  Cases  supplied  immediately.  All  nurses  insured 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of  1906. 

Apply  to  Miss  JEAN  HASTIE,  Superintendent, 


BUNTINGFORD  HOUSE  RETREAT 

(Licensed  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879-99) 

BUNTINGFORD,  HERTS 

Teh'phouf  : P.O,  3 lUtntingJoni.  TcU'srams : “ Rvsidcut^  JUnitiug/oni 

I-or  Ocntlemcn  sutTcring  from  Alcohol  .tnd  Drug  Inebriety:  .ilso  those  convalescing 
after  illiicvs.  In  a most  healthy  part  of  the  country  : 18  acres  of  groniuls ; about  350  feet 
abovesea  level.  Electric  Light  throughout  frnm  Private  lJistall.it  ion.  ('.olf.  Cricket, 
rennis,  Kifie  Kange.  Croipiei.  Library,  Billiards.  Photogr.ipliic  Dark  Koom.  Gardening. 
Open  Air  Bath.  Larpenier's  fchop.  J'lniltry,  \-c.  Ouiirter-imle  from  .Si.iiiun,  G.1'..R. 
Two  Resident  Physicians.  No  Infectious  or  Consumptive  Cases  taken.  Inebriety 
I’atients  adinuteti  voluntarily  only,  either  privately  or  under  Inebriates  Acts. 
TERMS.  FROM  2^  GUINEAS. 


EPILEPSY.  THE  DAVID  LEWIS  COLONY 

Recently  erected  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Sane  Epileptics  : stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  t8  > acres, 
ami  IS  situate  I in  a beautiful  p.irt  of  Cheshire,  two  and  a half  mil«*s  from  Alderley  Edge  St.uimi. 
and  fi’urteeii  miles  from  M.inchester.  I-lcciric  light  ihrmigliuiil.  Perfect  Sanitation.  1 he  Colony 
system  ensures  for  l-.pile|)tics  the  social  Hie  and  employment  best  suited  to  their  needs 
THR.MS,  1-OR  MIDDLE  AND  CRl'ER  CLASS  I'ATlliNT.S.  EROM  30s.  A UEHK 
1 I’WARDS.  according  to  accommodation  and  reipiiremenls. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Director.  Dr.  McDOUGALL. 
Warford,  near  Alderley  Edge.  Cheshire. 

School  for  Epileptic  Boys, 

COLTHURST  HOUSE.  WARFORD.  ALDERLEY  EDGE. 

Under  the  Management  of  the  Committee  of  the  David  Lewis  Colony. 

Home  life.  Medical  c.ire,  and  suital»le  education  f«ir  boys  subject  ti>  i;|)ilepsy.  I'ernis  30s.  weekij . 
l urther  pariiuilars  may  be  olitained  from  Dr.  McDougall,  The  Colony.  Alderley  Edge. 


NORFOLK  & NORWICH  STAFF  OF  NURSES 

32,  SURREY  STREET,  NORWICH 

(Late  50.  Bctliel  Street) 

Founded  in  1866.  llonic  EsiatdisUed  ilb-j. 

Ill  liaiuls  of  throe  Trustees  and  Ladies’ Committee,  lirancli  liome  at  185,  London 
Road,  Lowestoft.  Provides  fully-trained  nurses  for  the  sick  in  all  cl.isses  of  society. 
Pees  .fit  iijr  bd.  to  ^£2  o.s.  Infectious  and  mental  cases,  laj.  bd.  Number 
of  nurses  on  Staff,  45.  All  applications  to  be  made  lo  the  Lady  Superintendent— 
Mi.ss  Thorp.  Nursing  Home  in  connection  with  above— 53,  Surrey  Street, 
Norwich.  8 P.aiients’  Rooms.  Up-to-date  Theatre.  All  fully  trained  Nurses. 
Sister-iu-charpe—Sister  I leiherington. 

Telephone:  Norwich  132.  Telegrams:  “Staff,  Norwich." 

NURSING  HOME,  LANGRIGGE. 

Overlooking  the  Lake. 

THE  MISSES  SENIOR, 

Patients  Received  for  Treatment.  Medical,  Surgical,  Maternity,  and  Rest. 

MASSAGE. 

Splendid  Scenery  and  [Bracing  jJir  for  Conoalescenis. 
NURSES  SUPPLIED  FOR  ALL  CASES. 

Tdephone 


nnnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn  ' ~ ~ _.pnnn 

SMEDLEY’S  HYDRO 


y/ 


Established]  MATLOCK  [1853 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 


K 


Extensively  patronised  all  the  year  round  as  a Health 
and  Pleasure  Resort,  there  being  an  average  of  over 
240  visitors  daily  in  residence. 

Unrivalled  Suites  of  Baths,  also  Electric  Installation 
both  for  treatment  and  diagnosis. 

Numerous  spacious  Public  rooms  & extensive  grounds. 


Resident  Physicians  . . . 

G.  C.  R.  Harbinson,  m.b.,  b.ch.,  b.a.o.  {r.u.i.) 

R.  MacLeLLAND,  M.D.,  C.M.  (EDIN.) 


Illustrated  booklet  on  application  to  H.  CHALLAND, 

Managing^  Director. 

Telephone  17. 
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STRATHPEFFER  SPA. 

THE  BEN  WYVIS 

TT/?e  Principal  Hotel  at  the  Spa 

Finest  Situation,  with  I’rivaU’  Walk  to  tlu*  Wh-Ils  and  I'miIis,  and  In 
till’  I'avilion  :ind  Sj)a  (lardcns,  in  whiL'h  a splendid  Orchestra  i>lay^ 
daily.  Stands  in  its  own  (imunds  aniid.st  mag’nificent  scenery,  in 
full  view  of  lU’ii  Wyvis  and  the  jiniicies  of  Castle  Lend. 

Spacious  Lounge  ami  Reading  Room,  Music,  Billiard,  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  Perfect  Sanitarv  Arran.Ljeinents.  l•decM•ic•  Ui’lu 
and  l‘asseiu>er  Lift.  Bowling,  Tennis,  ami  Croquet  Grounds, 
ne.ir  I'.,\ceileni  Golf  Course  (i8  ht)U’s).  A Miniaiiiie  ( nurse  for 
praclisini'  puiUntj  and  pitehiui;  has  beer,  maile  within  the  llolel  (imunds, 
and  is  much  appreciated. 

Spacious  Motor  Garage  with  Inspection  Pits,  and  Loun.i^e  for 
( hauthairs.  I leatl(|uarters  ol  the  Royal  and  SeoUish  Automobile  Clubs. 
Convenient  (Jenire  for  Motoring  to  some  of  the  (irande.st  Scenery  in  the 
Ilighlaiuls.  Superior  Salmon  .iiul  Trout  Fishing, 

Special  l ernis  for  the  earlier  and  later  months  of  the  Spa  Season. 

//./H’SrPA  /'/■:/>  TARIFF  Tlcgrams:- 

nOOKLF/r  C.V  AFFLICA  riox.  ■■  /.’r«  \\\n-is  Iloii'l,  StrathF'O't’y.  ' 


STRATHPEFFER 

SPA  HOTEL 

{ Patronized  hy  Poyalty') 

'I'lie  olile>l  cslnhlishcd  ami  leailinij  Hotel,  occupyiiu;  die  hi.che.si  situation 
i>vrriookin;4  Str.athpclkr  in  tliis  hcautiful  and  hcaltli  re.storiim  Strath.  Con- 
tains ‘.paciou>  I’nhiic  Ko'iins,  Conservatories,  Library,  Lounge,  billiards, 
Smoking,  ami  Keere.ition  Rooms,  with  every  possible  aiti  to  comfort, 
convenience,  health,  ami  jileasnre.  'I'ennis  ami  Cru<piel  Creeiis.  l-.lectric 
Light  throughout. 

Close  to  Fine  Sporting  18-Hole  Golf  Course 

Salmon  AauUnfi  on  Hivn's  Hlarlcirntrr  mnl 
('onon,  and  7'roiit  Fisliinf/  on  scrnvtl  Lor/ix 

Invali<l  Pictary,  including,  “ Salislmry,"  , a Speciality. 
Cream,  .Milk,  am!  I’oullry  from  our  own  adjacent  Hairy  Farm. 

: : Special 'ferms  for  ilie  .Medical  I'role-.sion.  * : : 

Garage  : Motor  Cars  and  .Vccessories 

'I'lt’nrantx  : * Wallace,  Slralhpeffer.  ’ 
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— >-!9-  OBAN  -B-4- 

Great  Western  Hotel 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Hotel  in  West  H ightands 


Lounge 


Lift 


Unsurpassed 
position 
facing  Bay 
and  Yacht 
Anchorage. 

Motor 

Garage. 

Accumulators 

charged. 

Golf 


Luxurious 
Smoking 
Lounge 
overlooking 
the  Bay. 

Electric 

Light 

throughout. 

Petrol 


Official  Hotel  S.A.C.,  A.  A.,  and  A.-C.U.,  and  Touring  Club  of  America 
Special  Inclusive  Rates  prior  to  July  15  and  after  September  15 
Bjauti/iitly  ill}istrated  TariJJ  Booklet  f'ost free.  Alex.  McGregor,  Resident  Proprietor 


T ^ortsonaefjan  Jiotel 

Jboed  Tlwe,  ^ortsonaedan, 

The  HOTEL  is  charmingly  situated  on  Loch 
Awe  side,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  Anglers 

SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing  on  Loch  Awe 
and  numerous  hill  lochs  specially  reserved  for 
Visitors  free  of  charge. 

Terms  strictly  moderate  Hot  &•  Cold  Baths 

BILLIARDS,  BOATING,  COACHES  & MOTORING 

telegrams;  "cameron,  portsonachan  " 

THOMAS  CAMERON  - - Proprietor 
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A RENTS  requiring  Schools  for 
their  boys  and  girls  wo  uld  do 
well  to  send  to  Messrs.  Ed. 
J.  Burrow  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Schol- 
astic Department,  Cheltenham, 
stating  age  of  pupil,  fees,  and  district  preferred. 
Mr.  Burrow  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  illustrations 
and  full  particulars  of  suitable  Schools,  and  to 
assist  parents  in  making  a choice,  without  charge. 
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GREAT  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  RAILWAY 


A GOLFERS’  PARADISE 

A delightful  holiday  can  he  spent  on 
the  magnificent  iS-llole  Golf  Course 

CRUDEN  BAY 

(30  miles  from  Aberdeen) 

Splendidly  appointed  Hotel  belonging  to 
the  Railway  Company  adjoins  first  tee. 

Full  f>articutars  from  Managcri’SSy 

CURDEN  BAY  HOTEL,  PORT  ERROLL,  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Health  and  Pleasure 

GEOROrC  DAVIDSON,  Gvneral  Manager. 


JioUdaif  in  Shetland 


The 

Charge 

from 

Leith 

is 

J^6  10s. 


The 

Charge 

from 

Aberdeen 

is 

£.6  5s. 


ST.  MAGNUS  HOTEL,  HILLSWICK. 

Leavincr  LEITH  ami  ABERDEEN  every  MONDAY  tlnrinj;  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 
and  SEPT,  by  tlie  Steamsliips  “ ST.  N I Cl  I OLA  S ” or  " ST . NIN  IAN  ” for 

I lll.l^JSAVlciv.  (sj;™,";;-?;) 

Returning;  to  Aberdeen  and  Leitli  on  Friday  of  the  following  week. 

Charges  include  Berths  and  Meals  on  the  Steamer,  and  Boa»d  for  a week  at  The 
Hillswick  Hotel,  whicli  is  beautifully  situated  amid  the  finest  Shetland  scenery,  and  h.as 
both  Loch  and  Sea  Fhhing  Free.  GOLF. 

For  particulars  apply  to  W.  MERRYLEES,  Manager,  ABERDEEN;  or 
JAMES  McCALLUM,  1,  TOWER  PLACE.  LEITH. 


i London  to  Aberdeen 
By  Sea 

Clieap  and  dcU^hifnl  TOrRS  liy  Sl*'.Aaml  LANM)  !o  the  finesi  and  lit*alilii«.*’'t 
part's  of  SCO)  l,ANl)  tn  c<^niu'i:tinn  uiih  the  Aljerdeen  Steam  Nasiuaiion  Ca.’.s 
lir't-clnss  steanirr's  uhicli  sail 

From  Alierdcen  \N  liaiT,  lamehmise,  London.  F...  every  W’rilnesday 
anil  Saliirda)-,  returnintr 

From  Aherdeen  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  or  Sniulav'  mornin". 

I he  Steamers  are  lii^hled  hy  electricity  an  I replete  with  every  comfort. 

FARES,  INCI-UDINO  STEWARD'S  FEES 
(June  to  October  inclusive) 

1M\1\'AI  F.  ( ' A 1 * 1 N S {sulijccl  to  nccommodatinii  hein^  availal)le)  — 

For  Three  pa-"»enK«T>  ..  £5  l-'or  Two  I ’as^engers  ..  £4 

I f occupied  hy  ( )jie  I’assetu'er  ...  £3 

RETURN  TICKETS  for  Frivate  Cabins  granted  at  FARE  AND  A MAI.I- 

SlNtll.F,  '1  ICKI-'TS — I’'irst  Cabin.  30/"  ; Second  ('ahin.  15'=. 

Cmi.tiKHN  tinder  Fourteen  N'ears— Fir>t  Cabin.  15  *■  ; Second  Cabin.  10/-. 

Rf.  ri  RN  ri  C k h.  r.''.  available  for  six  Months  — 

Fitsi  thibln.  45  » ; .Second  Cabin,  25/-. 

Ciiii.i)Rf:\  uiulcr  Foil!  teen  Ve.it.s  — f irs:  ('abin,  25/-  ; .Second  Cabin.  15/-. 


Delightful  Holiday  Tour  by  Steamer,  Rail  and  Motor  Omnibus:  — 
LONDON  to  ABERDEEN  and  DEESIDE  HIGHLANDS,  including  BAL- 
1-AIER,  BAL.MORAL,  I5RAEMAR,  etc.,  and  back,  commencing  JLiNE. 

RK'I'CRN*  riCKK'rS  (available  till  end  uf  September)— 

I'ir.si  ( ass.  £2  ipS.  od. ; .Second  Class.  £1  14s.  od. 

This  Tt)ur  can  be  completed  in  a week  if  desired. 


Grand  Round  Tour,  ABERDEEN,  GLASGOW,  LONDON. 

F.ARK  for  S IILA.M  KR,  part  of  janney  -Flk^■I■  C\i;i.\  £2  16s.  od. 

Splendid  Sea  Trips  to  the  ORKNEY  and  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

Other  Tours  embrace  VAI.LE^S  OF  THE  DEE,  DON  AND  SPEY, 
INVERNESS,  WEST  COAST  OK  SCOTLAND,  GLASGOW,  liELFAST. 
PLYMOUTH,  etc. 


Berths  secured  and  further  information  obtained  on  application  to  GEO.  MUTCH, 
Agent.  Aberdeen  Wharf.  Limehouse.  London.  E..  or  to  EDVVARD  J.  SAVAGE, 
Manager.  87.  Waterloo  Quay.  Aberdeen. 
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STRATHPEFFER  SPA  f Highlands 

ROSS-SHIRE  ^ Scotland 


Superb 

Highland 

Scenery. 

Central  for 
Excursions 
by  Road 
or  Rail. 


Beside 

the 

Baths, 

the 

Wells, 
and  the 
Gardens 


□ 

THE  HIGHLAND  HOTEL,  STRATHPEFFER  SPA 

Inclusive  Terms,  June  1st  to  July  14th,  lO  - per  day; 
thereafter,  12  6 per  day,  and  upwards. 

A beaulKully  illusitaled  Guide  to  Slrathpelfer  Spa  may  be  bad.  post  free,  on  application 
to  the  Traffic  Manager,  Highland  Rai'.way.  Inverness. 


SULPHUR  STRONGEST  IN  EUROPE-  AND  CHALYBEATE  WATERS 

BATHING  AND  DRINKING  CURES 
RADIUM  AND  INHALATION  TREATMENTS 

Express  trains  from  and  to  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  centres. 


THE  PUMP  ROOMS,  STRATHPEFFER  SPA 


The  ABERDEEN,  NEWCASTLE,  & HULL  STEAM  Co.,  Ltd. 

HOLIDAYS  IN  SCOTLAND 


Newcastle 

and 

Hull 


Incl  usive 
Tours 
to 


to 

Baliater 

Aberdeen 

Write  for  Booklet  tor 

for  Balmoral 

RALPH  C.  COWPER.  Manager.  79.  REGENT  QUAY.  ABERDEEN 


Qlllllllllllllllllipilll  the  reliable  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIE3 
i llllllllllll  tonic  food,  iiiiiiiiiiii  ^ 
= We  were  .iwarded  the  = 


□ Gold  Medal  for  VI-CASEIN  p 

= By  the  Intcniational  Jury  of  the  = 

= Congress  at  the  XVIlth  International  = 

= Consrress  of  Medicine.  = 


VI- CASEIN 


(HEUI-STKILEUI  Titxiu:  mmik'. 

^ A Pure  Soluble  Milk  Casein  with  = 
Q Glycero-Phosphates.  q 

The  ideal  Purin-free  Nitrogenous  Food.  A — 

powerful  and  invigorating  aid  to  nutrition  in  ^ 

^ health  and  disease.  An  ideal  food  in  cases  of  = 

~ Neurasthenia.  Anaemia,  Nervous  Dyspepsia.  = 

Cj  Neuritis,  Influenza,  and  Intestinal  Atony.  □ 

— Specially  recommended  for  Children.  An  = 
invaluable  food  in  Debility  and  Neurasthenia.  ~ 

= Free  Samples  TO  THE  Medical  Profession.  = 

n 

.Sole  Pro]iri”tors : 

^ CASEIN  L IMITED,  Pure  Milk  Food  Specialists. 

— BATTERSEA,  LONDON,  s w.  fr.  = 


□llllllllllll□llllllllllll^:lllllllllllllllllllll^ 


GOLD  MEDALS:  Sydney  1879,  Melbourne  1880,  Calcutta  1883 
GRAND  PRIZE  : Franco- British  Exhibilion,  London,  1908 

GRAND  PRIZE  i Japan- British  Exhibition,  London,  1910 

WHIFFEN  SONS,  E2: 

Comprising  the  old-established  businesses  — 

THOMAS  WtllKFEN,  Battersea 1 stablished  I75Q 

QEOKUE  ATKINSON  & CO, MPANY,  SI.  Andrew’s  Hill,  F.C.  . . Established  I6.S1 

J,  A.  WINK  & CO.,  late  of  Devonshire  Square,  E.C.  . Incorporated  1890 

(Now  removed  to  liattcrsea). 


EMETINE 

Hydrochloric!  (WhilTcii’.s)  Hydrobromid 

Foil  MVI'OIIKKMIC  IX.iniTKiN 

“Emetine  is  spedfic  in  Anuebic  Dysentoiy," 

— E.  U.WiiiTMoui!,  A’cir  Yurk'  Miilind  Joi’nial 

Specific  Curative  Action  in  Amoebic  Dysentery 
and  Hepatitis.  Further  Success  in  Treatment 
of  Tubercular  Haemoptysis.  Treatment  of 
Intestinal  Haemorrhage  in  Typhoid.  Remedy 
for  Haemorrhage  in  Diabetes 
For  latcxt  Rcpoytx,  xcc  Pamjilihl,  fonranlcd  oii  AppHculion 


Our  products  may  be  obfained  ilironyl,  any  of  ihe  Wholesale  Uriig-  and  Chemical  Houses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  by  ordering  \\  liiJle.i's  Brand 

SPECIALITIES 


ATKINSON’S 

WHIFFEN’S 

WINK’S 

Iodine  Preparations 
Bromine  Preparations 
Befined  Camphor 
Vermilicn 
Mercurials 
Essential  Oils 
Prunella 
Antimony 

Alums,  Expressed  Oils 

Emetine  Salts 
Caffeine  & Salts 
Salicinc 

Strychnine  (Hulle's) 
Strj’chnine  Salts 
Theobromine  & Salts 
Quinine  & Salts 
Quinetum 
Cinchona  Barks 
Cinchona  Alkaloids 
Extracts  Solid  & Pluid  B.P. 

Moiphine 
Alkaloid  & Salts 
Codeine 

Alkaloid  & Salts 
All  Opium  Deiivatives 

Opium  Extract 
B V. 

Opium 

Gum  & Powder 

EXCEPTIONAL  QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

where  possible,  will  be  conceded  to  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

Tel.  : “WHIFFEN  LONDON.”  'Phones  : 254  & 255  Batlersea 

Codes  for  Te).  : ABC,  4th  and  0 Q.  ATKINSON  k Co.,  Branch  970  Bank 

5lh  Edition,  and  Lleber’s.  J.  A.  WINK  k Co.,  Bra.nch  254  k 255  Batlersea 


PHYTIN  (Ciba) 

A N.ilural  Phosphorus  Sail  easily  assimilable.  For  Neuraslhenia.  Nervous 
Debility,  etc.  Non-Irritant  and  Non-Toxic.  In  powder,  capsules, 

and  cachets. 


QUININE-PHYTIN  (Ciba) 

An  organic  phosphate  of  quinine  in  combination  with  Phytic  Acid.  For 
Malaria  and  Influenza.  Non-Irritant.  In  Powder  and  Tablets. 


DIGIFOLIN  (Ciba) 

A preparation  ol  Digitalis  Leaves  containing  all  the  cardio-aclive  principles 
free  from  all  superfluous  and  deleterious  elements.  Non-lrritaiit  to 
stomach  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  In  tablets  and  ampules. 


THE  SACCHARIN  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

Pharmaceutical  Dept.,  36  & 37,  Queen  Street,  London,  E C. 

(STAND  NO.  15) 


STOP  THE  RAT  PLAGUE! 


4 4 


4 4 


4 4 


EXO” 
EXO” 
EXO  ” 


“ EXO ! ” 

is  the  only  efhcienl  method 


is  clean  and  produces  no  smell 

Readily  eaten  ; i i 

promplly  and  effectually  decimates 


EXO” 
EXO  ” 
EXO” 


EXO” 


160  dead  rats  from 


of  1 /-  I 


EXO  ” 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  FREE  SAMPLE  WILL 
BE  SENT  TO  DOCTORS  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH.  AOTTE  JIDDRESS-. 


THE  “EXTERMINO”  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LTD. 
16  WILLIAM  LANE.  DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND 


—Sister  Lauras  Food — 

A carefully  prepared  Food  which  has  proved 
of  ineslimable  value  for  weakly  and  ailing  infants. 

Sister  Lauras  Food  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  is  being  highly  recommended  by  a large  number 
of  medical  men.  It  makes  milk  digestible,  and 
is  exceptionally  successful  in  cases  of  malnutrition. 

For  invalids  and  the  aged,  too,  it  forms  a 
nourishing,  sustaining,  and  easily  digested  food. 

Free  sam/>lc  /oJivatufaf  on  apptiention  to 

Sister  Lauras  Food  Co.,  Ltd. 

156,  Vincent  St.,  GLASGOW 


UMGKALOABO 

— with  — 

Chijitse  (Monsonia) 


Recommended  specially  for  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 


Free  trial  bottles  sent  to  any 
Medical  Practitioner  on  request 


STEVENS  Ltd.,  Wimbledon,  LONDON 


CHARLES  HEARSON  & CO.,  LTD. 

EXHIBITION  STAND  NO.  G7. 


HEARSON  S ANHYDRIC  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR 


DELEPINE’S  NEW  ELECTRIC  CENTRIFUGE. 


Qrand  Prix,  Inlernalional  J^cdical  Congress,  London,  1913 

NEW  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


235,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


EMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION, 

Gentlemen  on  Hospital  Committees,  and  others 
interested  in  Hospital  Equipment,  when  visiting 
Liverpool  would  be  w'ell  advised  in  making  an 
inspection  of  the  Spacious  New  Showrooms  of 
Messrs.  White  & Wright,  93  Renshaw  Street,  in 
that  city.  This  firm  carries  probably  the  largest 
and  most  varied  assortment  of  Aseptic  Hospital 
Furniture  in  the  provinces.  Their  goods  are  high 
class  as  regards  workmanship  and  finish,  and  well 
calculated  to  stand  the  hardest  wear  and  tear  of 
the  Hospital  Ward.  Messrs.  White  & Wright 
are  actual  manufacturers  of  these  lines,  therefore 
they  are  in  a position  to  place  them  on  the  market 
at  very  moderate  prices. 

Messrs.  White  & Wright  also  carry  a considerable 
stock  of  American-made  pieces  of  high  grade, 
including  the  latest  patterns  in  Operation  Tables, 
Lockers, Trolleys,  High  Pressure  Steam  Sterilisers, 
&c.  Being  Local  Agents  for  Messrs.  Kny, 
Scheerer  & Co.,  of  New  York,  their  importations 
come  direct  to  Liverpool. 


hiTHRESH  DI5INFECT0RC 

Sole  Parenfees  & Manuracturers  of 

Df'Thresh’s  CurrenrSfcam 


Portable  I Disinfecrors^. 

, Supflieitrii  tilt  Uafiri}  Hospitals 

ForRopSd  DiiinfccTion  of  (ttcVferld 


MACHINES  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


THE  Mackenzie 
Spray, 


PHCENIX  HOUSE,  DACRE  ST., 
WESTMINSTER, 

'*  Thresdiico.  London."  LONDON,  S.W.,  Eng. 


Telephone 
4781  Victoria. 


A B.C.  Codo.  5th  Edition. 
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Medical  Li t<»rnttire  Fre«>  on  Apolicalion. 


' REG U LIN" 


II' U1  II. 


Hki  ri>ii  r.\  I I N I 


A NATURAL  RE- 

MED'l  for  regulating  thef 
bowels.  It  acts  chiefly  within 
the  intestine,  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  affect  the 
stomach.  IT  IS  NOT  A CATHARTIC. 


Original  box  of  I oz.  at  1,1  1.  3 oz.  at  2 9, 
and  6 oz.  at  4/6. 

A!«o  in  TABLETS  prepared  with  Chocolate  at  I 1'  per  lube 
of  25  ; and  BISCUITS,  containing  a larger  iiercenlage  of  Regulin 
than  the  Tablets,  at  16  per  box  of  20. 


So!c  Jcr  the  i 'nited  Ki>ti;do»i,  ( 'olouies  and  Pepcndcncics 

I Canada  c.U  t'ptva’  : 

THE  REGULIN  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED 

15  CULLUM  STREET,  E.C. 

Telephone:  £897  AVENUE.  Telegrams ; “Glycerol,  London.  ’ 


“ Pithlittri  . 
l-.u.\rotxd,  l.ondon.' 


H.  K.  LEWIS. 


MEDICAL  PUBLISHER  & BOOKSELLER. 


Medical  and  Scientific  Circulating  Jbibrari/. 


Close  to  iMiston  Station  (!>.  N.W.R.)  Annual  Sul»cripiiim  from  One 

: : and  King’s  Cross  (O.N.R.)  : ; (iuinca.  Town  or  Country. 


136,  GOWER  STREET,  g 24.  GOWER  PLACE,  LONDON.  W.C. 

1S7 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HEINLMANN 

has  pleasiHc  in  announcing  that  he  has  taken 
over  the  entire  stock,  copyrights,  and  goodwill 
of  the  well-known  medical  publishing  house  of 

REBMAN  LIMITED 

which  obtained  the  GOLD  MEDAL  for  its 
])ublications  at  the  last  International  Medical 
Congress  (London,  I9t3)  ; and  that  these  pub- 
lications, with  new  and  imporlant  medical  works 
that  he  has  since  published,  will  be  on  view 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  July  28  to  31,  1914,  Stall 
No.  38,  when  he  hopes  that  all  medical  men 
attending  the  meeting  will  inspect  his  books. 

Nexu  Medical  Catalogue  sent  free  on  reqnest. 


WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  St.,  London,  W.C. 


“ILKLEY”  COUCH 

is  still  ahead  of  all  other  Invalid  Couches  on 
account  of  its  adaptability  to  every  required  position 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  EVERYWHERE 

Prices  from 

£2  : 12  :6 

Carriage  Paid 
Catalogue  Free 

nmmnm 

ROBINSON 
U SONS 

Inventors  and 
Patentees 

Ilkley,  Yorks 
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□□□rnniD 

NO  AGENTS 


THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  GAS  SERVICE 


1 1 1-;  general  utility  and  liygienic 


characteristics  of  gas  service  dail)’ 
become  more  widely  reccignised  among 
practitioners,  many  ot  whom  not  only 
use  gas  appliances,  but  are  strong  in 
their  adyocacy  of  gas.  d’he  Gas  hire 
gives  reliable  and  silent  heat  which  can 
be  regulated  at  will  ; causes  neither 
dirt  nor  smoke,  and  entails  no  labour. 
Gas  Water-Heaters  supply  thoroughly 
hot  water — whether  tor  professional  or 
domestic  use — without  the  least  worry 
or  delay  ; Gas  Cookers  are  capable  of 
exact  regulation  to  ensure  p>erfect 
cooking,  and  are  invaluable  under  cir- 
cumstances of  sickness  or  convalescence, 
reducing  labour  to  a minimum  ; Gas 
Eight  is  effective  but  restful,  acting  as 
a germicide,  and  assisting  ventilation. 


Z' I ' (ii'ofs  ntort'  fully 
-with  this  i/ufsfiou.  Can  Ter 
si’itd  you  a cofy  or  you 

in  any  othyr  icay  f The  British 
Coninit'icial  (ias  Association, 
iA,  I'ictof  ill  St.,  Lofulon.  .V. //'. 


Pamfhlt-t  r ■'> I ! (lea Is 
■with  this  i/utsfion. 


Osra™ 

- /.  t ^ntOS 


H'ire  Lanip^ 


pfedical^ 


This  ailraclive  little  booklet  coat  liniiij^  full  particulars  and 
prices  of  OSRAM  Drawn  Wire  Lamps  for  .Medical  and  Scientific 
piir]^oses  will  be  sent  I’ost  Free  on  request  to  all  interested. 

The  v.irious  tyi)cs  of  OSRAM  Miniature  Lamp  illustrated 
ther(*in  represent  the  highest  ipiality  obtainal'le  in  this  par* 


OSRAM 


DRAWN 

LAMPS 


WIRE 


ticnlar  cl.iss.  Compared  uith  Caibon  Filaniem  Lamps  tliey  /^V 

-ive  a I’yfht  four  times  as  l owcriul  for  npi  roxima  cly  the  /v\ 

sam  • current  consumption,  and  as  they  generate  little  heat  ‘ * 

and  are  so  e.vceedingly  small  they  are  the 

IDEAL  LAMPS  FOR  ALL  MEDICAL  & SCIENTIFIC  WORK 

THE  OENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LTD. 

Head  Office:  67,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON,  E C. 
<”//£?;/<•:  36JO  London  Wall  (3?  lineA).  TV/.:  “ Electricity.  Cent,  London." 
Jirajit'/irx : Manchester,  GlaSj.ow,  A berdeen.  Hifininghain,  Newcastle. 
CardilT.  Dublin.  Cork,  HePasi.  liristol.  Swansea.  Liverpool,  Leed'^, 
Nottingham,  11  nil,  ShclTield,  Southampton,  etc. 


The  Frenay  car 


lo  12  li.p.,  4-(-ylin(Ier,  65  x 120  liallot  engine,  ISosrli  tension 
magneto,  3-s|)ccd  gate  change  gear  box  and  revei'se,  CIaud(d 
crirljurcltor,  36  miles  per  gallon.  I)\namo  electric  lighting 
equi|)ment  complete.  Riley  detachable  wire  u heels,  700  x 1S3. 
Liibiication : Automatic  pressure  feed.  Cooling;  Thcniio- 
syphon,  large  capacity.  .Smart,  roomy  doctoi’’s  coupe  body. 


COST  OF  RUNNING.  PRICE  complete  with  Coupe, 

ONE  PENNY  PER  MILE  all  spares  & 5 wheels  with  lyres 


Isfje  Ideal  (Bar  for  ^Medical  3^en 


.Absolutely  reliable.  t]tiiet.  and  the 
: : last  word  in  economy  : : 

W'ritv fny  full  part iciilars  (o 

Telephone:  RAXI  IFF  rttEORAMS: 

Museum  255  Ut  11  • i\/\  1 LilT  f Skaragence,  Lonton 

55,  Mortimer  Street,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  W. 

Soli-  (’iinirKKh)iiaire  fnr  (11.  lii-itain  niid  IrclamI 


n< 
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ECONOMICAL  MOTORING  FOR 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 


1 


LORRAINE  DIETRICH 
LANDAULETTE 


400  Guineas  Complete 


CROSSLEY 

COUPE 


Prices  and  Particulars  on 
application. 


CHAS.  JARROTT  & LETTS,  LTD. 

45,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegrams:  "JI'.MIDAU,  LoNUUN."  Teleplionc  : 25&a  Gi-RRARO  h HnesK 

H 


MATHIS  ‘TEN’ 

THE  DOCTOR’S  CAR 

A very  smart  a.ml  romfortabic  Coiiiir  Body  of  Two  Beater  lyiie - 
^ Btaiidard  t'luissis.  Complete  with  acetylene  head  ami  tall 
lamps,  generator,  horn,  sitarc  wheel  and  lyre,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 

Price  c^Ei2C35  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

MATHIS  CONCESSIONAIRES  Limited. 

20-22,  Brompton  Rd.  (Knightsbridge  End),  London,  S.W. 

ALFORD  # ALDER 

53  NEWINGTON  BUTTS.  LONDON 

MOTOR  BODY  BUILDERS 

Renowned  for  Silent  Coupe  and  Cabriolet  Bodies 

Agents  for  " La-Ponette"  Car 

IC2 


The  All-Bntish 

Standard  9 5 

JT  SSEN  n ALLY  a Doctor’s  Car.  A handy 
and  speedy  runabout  of  proved  reliability 
which  costs  little  to  buy  and  little  to  run. 

Plenty  of  room  for  two  full-sized  people. 


The  'Standard  ' Ranelagh  Coupe. 


Sold  complete  as  shown  — 
with  acetylene  yeiierator,  two 
heatl  lamps,  side  and  tail 
lamps,  horn,  spar'*  wheel  and 
lyre,  tools,  etc.  Price  £275 

The  Standard  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 

Coventry. 

Till-  rvn:in.i-v  A ' ■ r*  k:ak  C' 1. 1 n. 
(‘■real  Poril.iml  .Street.  W. 


PERRY  ITi  LIGHT  CARS 


The  Doctor’s  Car 

Price  with  Coupe  Body  (as  illustrated)  1 70  Guineas. 

Perry  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tyseley,  Nr.  Birmingham. 


12-15  ^'P'  1914 

\-STEED  mORS 

THE  IDEAL  DOCTORS'  CAR 

The  12-15  ^'P-  4-speed  MORS  is  fitted  with 
5 San  key  Detachable  Steel  Wheels  5 Tyres 
765  X 105,  special  light  Clutch  that  can  be 
pushed  out  with  one  finger,  and  is  economical 
in  running.  Medical  men  who  are  requiring 
a small  Car  suitable  for  both  business  and 
pleasure  should  make  a special  point  of  writing 
for  full  particulars  of  our  12-15  h.p.  3-seated 
Doctors’  Coupe  fitted  with  Rotax  12-volt 
Dynamo  Lighting  Set,  ;f450.  Other  types 
of  bodies  fitted  to  the  12-15  ^-P-  Chassis  in 
stock  for  immediate  delivery.  3-seated  Bodies, 
complete  with  Dickey  Seat,  Hood,  Screen,  and 
Lighting  Set,  ^3  7 5 ; 4-seated  Standard  Models, 

> 5-seated  De  Luxe  Models,  £39S- 

Mr.  B.  swan,  of  MARLBORO’  MOTORS, 

has  just  patented  a Foot  Starter  which  can 
be  supplied  and  fitted  to  these  Cars  for  the 
sum  of  £io. 

MA%LBORO^  MOTORS 

Sole  Concessionaires  for  the  whole  of  the 

United  Kingdom  for  the  12-15  " i’-  ^iodels 

404,  Eusto?t  Road^  Londo?ij  Ph(^W, 

TEL  EPHONE  - - ■ NOR  Til  2943 
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Have  the  T.A.T.  Self-Starter  fitted  to  your  car  and 
cut  out  all  the  labour  of  handle  starting.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  over-worked  “G.P.”  who  has  to 
start  his  car  so  many  times  a day.  With  the  T.A.T. 
you  start  the  engine  or  light  the  electric  lamps  from 
the  driver’s  seat  by  simply  pressing  a button.  De  Luxe 
Electric  Lighting  Equipment  included  in  the  outfit. 
Ih'scripthc  Folicr  st-nt  post  fri-c  on  request. 

The  Imperial  Motor  Industries,  Ltd., 

11,  Denmark  St.,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London^^^i^ 

('fO(ll)oKL 


Save 

Time 

and 

Muscle 


-HARBUTT’S--v 

Gold  Medal 

Plasticine 

has  a 100  uses.  In  the 
Laboratory,  in  the  Surgery  ; 
as  a Pastime  for  the  Feeble- 
minded it  is  excellent. 
Made  in  10  Colours,  it 
is  clean  to  use,  absolutely 
safe  and  non-poisonous.  In  1 lb.  boxes,  or  complete  outfits,  prices 
from  8d.  to  5/6,  Post  Free. 


PLAY-WAX 


A new  material  in  28  colours.  It  hardens  when  cold,  but  softens 
in  the  hands. 


Free  Sawfylcs  ond  Particulars  upon  request, 

HARBUTT’S  PLASTICINE,  LTD.,  BATHAMPTON,  BATH. 
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CHILPRUFE 

CHILDREN 

Till;-  Hhl  TOIp.— Having  in  jniml  the  emphatic 
opinion  held  liy  tile  Medical  Profession  in  re^jard  to 
protecting  the  vital  parts  Of  ^^rowin-;  Children  we 
made  our  new  Pelted  Coftibinatlon.  'The  Teitoid' 
umler  the  guidance  of  an  eminent  doctor.  Hefore 
iilacing  It  before  the  public  we  submitted  it  for  the 
apj. royal  of  the  Coum  il  of  the  Instiluie  of  Hveienc. 

Jind  obtainc.l  their  Certificate  of  Merit— a very  hieh 
distinction,  ^ ^ 

For  delicate  Children  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.  the  danger  to  the  vital  parts  being 
greatest  during  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, especially  in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

The  ‘ PFLTOlD’i.sinade  from  the  be.uitiful 
Chilpnife  Pure  Wool  woven  fabric,  finished 
by  our  secret  process,  whicli  renders  it  un- 
shrinkable,  non-irritating,  and  very  durable 
Of  all  Dr.apers  and  Outfitters,  or  address  of 
nearest  simp  on  application. 


Write  for  ‘Chilprule'  Booklet  (Series 
77).  fully  illustrated,  and  showing 
range  of  Infants’,  Children’s,  and 
Ladies’  Garments  POST  FREE, 


The  Chilprufe  Mfg.  Co.,  Leicester 


MONEY  PROMPTLY  ADVANCED 

To  Members  of  the  Medical  and  other  Professions 

AT 

MODERATE  INTEREST 

BY 

Mutual  Loan  Fund  Association,  L“ 

(Incorporated  1850) 

Repayable  by  Instalments  or  as  agreea.  Forms  free  by  post  or 
on  application. 

The  extensive  business  of  this  Company  has  been  built  up 
mainly  by  recommendations  of  Clients. 

5 Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C. 

31  WALBROOK,  E.C.,  AND  BRANCHES  IN  HOME  COUNTIES. 

Established  over  Sixty  Years.  C.  R.  AVRIGHT,  Secietary. 
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THE  NEW  M.D.  “MOTARA”  CLOTH 
CHESTERFIELD  OVERCOAT 

(Now  worn  by  many  ineilical  men  for  molorinj^) 

Meets  a prossing  want  felt  by  Medical  men 
in  particular,  as  the  material  slips  the  dust  more  than 
any  other  known  cloth,  and  is  most  distinctix  e and  clean 
in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  wearing  qiu'dities. 

Made  in  the  Oxford  Shade  of  Grey 

The  following  measures  only  are  needed,  viz.  : length  re- 
quired, height,  and  chest  and  waist  measure  over  vest. 

Only  obtauiablc from  the  Sole  Makers— 

W.  HARRISON  & Co.,  3,  Victoria  Sq.,  Birmingham 


SPICER  & KIDD 

( Put roni^cd  by  Poi/iill;/  for  ..‘a  i’rars) 

Hairdressers  & Perfumers 
(Trichologists).  Chiropody 
: : Pace  Massage  : : 


10  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND 
PALACE  HOTEL,  ABERDEEN 

TELKPUOXK  ■>9!I5 
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Abbey  Green,  Jedburgh  . . . . . .169 

Aberdeen  Motor  Garage  . . , . . .163 
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Littleton  Hall,  Brentwood  .....  17^ 
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Mendip  Hills  Sanatorium  ......  164 

Mental  Nurses  Co-operation  .....  17^^ 

Milne.  \V.  M.,  Ophthalmic  Optician  . . . .151 

Montcagle  Nursing  Homo  .....  166 

Murray’s,  James,  Royal  .A.sylum,  Berth  . . .170 

Mutual  Loan  Fund  .Association,  Ltd.  . . . .196 

Xcwmains  Retreat,  Newmains,  Lanark  . . .170 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Staff  of  Nurses  . . . .174 

Norwood  Sanatorium  ......  itif) 

Nursing  Homo,  Langrigge,  \Vindermere  . . .174 

Ochil  Hills  Sanatorium  ......  165 

Panmure  Hotel,  Fdzell,  N.B.  . . . . .151 

Perry  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  ......  194 

Phillips,  Charles  H.,  Chemical  Co.  Inside  fold  of  map 
Portsonachan  Hotel,  Loch  .\wc  . . . .176 

Ratliff,  1).  \V 191 

Regulin  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  I'lie  .....  i,S7 

Robinson  N Sons  . . . . . . . iS.S 

Rotunda  Hospital.  Dublin  .....  if)9 

Saccharin  Corporation,  Ltd.  . . facing  i S2  and  i.S^ 

St.  Magnus  Hotel,  Hillswick  . . . . . 17S 

Shaftesbury  House,  Formby-by-the-Sea  . . .167 

Silver  Birches,  The,  Epsom  . . , . .172 

Sister  Lauras  Food  Co.,  Ltd.  . . . . .184 

Smedley’s  Hydro,  Matlock  .....  174 

Spa  Hotel,  Strathpcfler  . . . . . ,17^ 

Spicer  N Kidtl  .......  197 

Standard  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  .....  19^ 

Stevens,  Ltd.  . . . . . . . .184 

Strathpeffer  Spa,  Ross-shire  . , . . .180 

Thresh  Disinfector  Co  . . . . , .186 

Warneford,  The,  Oxford  ......  172 

AVhiffen  & Sons,  Ltd.  . . . . . .182 

White  & Wright  . . . . , . .186 

Whitelaw,  Robert  . . . . . . .156 


Telephone  : 

* 

Telegrams 

2253  Mayfair. 

“ Nursingdom,  London.” 

CO-OPERATION  OF  TEMPERANCE 

Male  & Female  Nurses 


58  & 60.  WEYMOUTH  STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  LONDON,  W. 


Reliable  and  experienced  Nurses  for  all  cases 
at  all  hours.  A special  staff  of  experienced 
and  tactful  Nurses  for  Mental,  “ Borderland,” 
Neurasthenia,  Nerve  and  Rest  Cure  Cases. 
Skilled  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  work 
::  under  Medical  Supervision.  ::  :: 


"iBotal  Jlbstainers  only  Employed 


The  Medical  Profession  is  earnestly  requested  to  support 
this  Co-operation,  which  does  everything  possible  to  accept 
only  members  who  are  a credit  to  their  calling  for  personal 
character,  intelligence,  and  efficiency. 

^pply  • y 

M.  SULLIVAN,  Secretary  : or  Lady  Superintendent. 
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BEDSTEAD  VALUE 


HOSPITALS 

T1  IE  name  of  Hoskins  on  a Iiospital  bedstead  is  as  good 
as  a guarantee.  It  stands  for  a 6o  years’  reputtilion 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  qualitv  of  material. 

HOSKINS’ 
HOSPITAL  BEDS 

ha\e  recei\'ed  tlie  commendation  of  hospit.d  authorities 
and  the  medical  profession  thi’oughout  the  world.  They 
are  used  in  every  country.  They  are  specially  con- 
structed to  withstand  tlie  rigours  of  any  climate. 

^ lieing-  the  lai'gest  makers  of  metallic  bedsteads  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  only  firm  who  make 
every  component  part  of  the  bedstead,  we  possess  many 
advantages  which  are  denied  to  other  makers.  I'he 
greatest  care  is  taken,  from  the  selecting  of  raw  materitil 
to  the  completion  of  every  detail,  to  ensure  that  every  bed- 
stead will  uphold  the  high  reputation  of  Hoskins’  Beds. 

^ One  of  the  most  popular  of  Hoskins’  Hos]3ital  15eds 
is  the  “JAMES.”  It  is  an  ideal  bed  for  general 
hospital  use  and  specially  suitable  for  open-air  ]jatients. 
'1  he  new  Hoskins  Catalogue  fully  describes  and  illus- 
trates every  Hoskins  bed.  May  we  semi  it  to  you? 
A [lostcard  will  bring  it  free  of  charge. 

HOSKINS  & SEWELL 

LIMITED 

BORDESLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBITS,  STAND  No.  99* 
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